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CHAPTEEI. 

COAST OF BRITISH AMERICA, FROM QUEEN CHARLOTTE SOUND TO THE 

PORTLAND CANAL. 

The little-frequented coast described in this chapter forms part of the 
territory of the Hudson's Bay Company, and is the western seaboard of 
the districts formerly known under the names of New Hanover and New 
Cornwall. The whole of it is fronted by an immense collection of islands 
of all dimensions and forms. Within these is a correspondingly extensive 
series of channels and arms of the sea, forming a most complete chain of 
inland navigation, which may be pursued for many degrees to the north- 
ward without interruption or exposure to the oceanic swell. It is true 
that in many parts these canals are too narrow to be very advantageous 
for sailing vessels to work through, and are therefore more adapted for 
steam navigation than by other modes ; yet the great depth of water, in 
most parts all but unfathomable, and the boldness of the shores, make 
this disadvantage of less importance. One feature adverted to by Vancou- 
ver, who has excellently surveyed part of this inland navigation, and 
which is remarkable, is, that caution ought to be used in passing close 
to some of the projecting points ^ for he found that, nothwithstanding the 
perpendicularity of the cliffs composing the shores, that a shelf would 
sometimes project under water from the general line of the upper por- 
tion, a fact which, if neglected, might lead to serious consequences. 

Besides these channels the continent is penetrated with numerous and 
peculiar canals, whose characteristics, greatly similar in all cases, will 
be best gathered from the ensuing descriptions. There are no rivers, 
or at least none of importance have been discovered. They are mere 
torrents, fed in summer by the melting of the snow, and in the winter 
by the untiring deluges of this dismal climate. The Babine, the Nass, 
and the Stikine are the only ones within the territories visited by the 
Hudson's Bay Company that may be ascended to any distance, and even 
these only with considerable difficulty and danger. 

The principal discoveries on the coast are due to the zeal and perse- 
verance of two intelligent men, who traded thither under the license of 
the South Sea Company. These were Captains Portlock and Dixon ; 
they made the' principal discoveries on the coast subsequent to Captain 
Cook's visit, in his last voyage. Their narratives are, nevertheless, too 
diffuse, and abound too much with personal narrative and minutiae to 
afford much general information on the country they visited. 
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It ia i6 the excellent surveys of Vancouver, in 1792, that we owe the 
greater part of the knowledge we possess of the inland navigation and 
nautical information of this country, and in the subsequent pages it 
must be considered that all portions not otherwise noticed have been 
derived from the narrative of his voyage. 

Besides Portlock, Dixon, and Vancouver, the Spaniards have surveyed 
a portion, and their charts fill up the vacancies left by the other ; but of 
their surveys we have no verbal description to be of service. In the 
voyages of Meares, there are also some notices of visitors to this coast 
during the origin of the fur trade, as arising out of the notice afforded by 
Captain Cook. Then Captain Ingraham visited the southeast side of 
Queen Charlotte Island ; and Captain Gray, who discovered the Colum- 
bia Eiver, first explored it in the Washington, which name he applied 
to it. 

With this extensive island, second only in extent to Vancouver Island, 
we are very imperfectly acquainted, though it is believed to possess many 
advantages, and to be a fine island, destined, perhaps, at no very dis- 
tant period, to become of considerable importance in the trade and oper- 
ations in the Pacific. 

As before stated, the territory is under the government of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company ; and is consequently subject to their laws and trade. 
But little, if any, foreign commerce is therefore carried on. The whole 
productions of the country, chiefly furs and peltry, are procured from the 
natives at certain points, and perhaps at stated intervals, by the periodic 
visits of the company's oflacers. Their posts are liable to change, and 
therefore cannot now be definitely described, and are of less importance, 
as the local knowledge of these affairs must be so much more complete 
than any we can procure in Europe. These imperfect notes must be 
considered as rather intended to give a vague notion of the country to 
sti^angers than as specific instructions for visitors. 

Of the climate or other productions of the territory we have no infor- 
mation, no resident or traveler, except Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and 
more recently Sir George Simpson, having given anything to the world 
respecting it. 

The Indian inhabitants are of very different character, habits, and 
manners to those of the American races east of the Eocky Mountains, 
with which Europeans are more familiar from numerous travelers' descrip- 
tions. Several causes contribute to produce this remarkable variety. 
On the east side of the mountains the buffalo is the great source of pro- 
vision to the Indian tribes. They are therefore hunters, dependent on 
their skill and activity for subsistence. This animal has never penetrated 
to the west side of these mountains ; at the same time, the great rivers 
rising on their west side abound with salmon almost to their source. 
The inland tribes living chiefly on the margins of these streams live on 
salmon during the summer, and prepare great quantities of the same fish 
for their winter supply. By thus obtaining their subsistence by fishing, 
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they are more sedentary than those east of the mountains, and, from their 
more settled mode of life, have made considerable progress in the rude 
arts of the savage. They are more accustomed to. continuous labor, and 
show great aptitude for agriculture. Westerly wuids prevail on the 
Pacific coasts throughout the greater part of the year, and render the 
climate extremely moist and mild ; the natives then go about, even dur- 
ing winter, with very slight clothing. The custom of flattening the 
head, so common among the southern tribes, appears to be unknown to 
the tribes north of Vancouver Island. But it is replaced by one equally 
singular and disgusting. This is the labret, or lip-piece, worn after they 
arrive at maturity. An incision is made under the lower lip, in which 
a piece of wood or bone is inserted, and the deformity extended by this 
means to the utmost limits. This custom is going out of fashion. 

Queen Charlotte Sound was so named by Captain S. Wedgbo- 
rough^ of the Experiment, in 1786. Capes Scott and Caution form its 
western limits, and it is the northern outlet of the chain of inlets which 
insulate Vancouver Island. Here there is an inteiTuption to the con- 
tinuity of the inland navigation, which extends from De Fuca's Strait to 
Cross Sound. The navigation along this* coast is one of considerable 
danger, on account of the prevalence of fogs and the presence of the 
Virgin and Pearl Eocks. The tidal currents, too, are violent and irregular. 

Cape Caution, which forms the northeast limit of Queen Charlotte 
Sound, was so named by Vancouver on his second visit, from the dan- 
gerous navigation in its vicinity. It makes a conspicuous cape, termin- 
ating in rugged, rocky, low hummocks, that produce some dwarf pine 
and other small trees and shrubs. Oif the cape are some very danger- 
ous breakers, consisting apparently of three distinct patches, occupying 
the space of a league. Their eastern part bears from Cape Caution west 
by north one-half north, distant about five miles ; but the rocks that lie 
off the shore to the northward of the cape reduce the width of tbe chan- 
nel between them and the breakers to about a league, in which there 
does not appear any obstruction which is not sufficiently conspicuous to 
be avoided. 

The ViRaiN and Pearl Eocks are two very dangerous clusters off 
the entrance to Smith's Inlet. They were discovered and named by Mr. 
Hanna, in 1786. The Virgin Eocks lie west by north one-quarter north, 
thirteen miles from the south point of Smith's Inlet; and the Pearl 
Eocks, northwest three-quarters north, eight miles from the same point. 
They lie in a line west-southwest from the south extreme of Calvert's 
Island, eleven and four miles distant respectively. 

Smith's Inlet. — The entrance lies about seven miles north of Cape 
Caution, the intervening coast being bestrewed with rocks and islets. 
The entrance into it is nearly closed by rocky islets, some producing 
shrubs and small trees, others none; with innumerable rocks, as well 
above as beneath the sea, rendering it a very intricate and dangerous 
navigation for shipping. About three leagues within the entrance the 
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rocks and islets cease to exist, and the inlet contracts to about half a 
mile in general width. The shores are both formed of high rocky preci- 
pices covered with wood. 

Eiveb's Canal is about a league to the northward of the north point 
of Smith's Inlet. The entrance to it appears less dangerous than the 
latter. It has, however, on its southern side many rocky islets and 
rocks, but none were discovered beneath the water level. By keeping 
on the north side of the entrance, which is one and a half miles across, 
a fair navigable passage is found, about half a mile wide, between the 
north shore and the rocky islets that lie off its southern side. The land 
about its mouth is of moderate height, but toward its head, where it 
branches off in different directions, the shores are composed of high, 
steep, rocky mountains, and, like Smith's Inlet and many other of the 
canals in the neighborhood, there was no bottom found in the middle 
with eighty fathoms of line^ though in the bays found in most of these 
canals anchorage may, in all probability, be procured. 

From Elver's Canal a channel diverges toward the south end of Cal- 
vert's Island. It is very narrow and intricate, leading through an im- 
mensity of rocks and islets to Point Addenbrooke, in Eitzhugh's Sound; 

Calvert's Island forms the exterior coast northward of Elver's 
Canal, and within it is Fitzhugh's Sound; the former was discovered and 
named by Mr. Duncan, the latter by Mr. Hanna. Off the south point 
of the island are two small islets. The eastern side of the island forms 
a steep, bold shore, rising abruptlj'^ from the sea to a great height, com- 
posed of rock, and, like the eastern shore, entirely covered with pine 
trees. 

Safety Cove (Port Safety of Mr. Duncan?) is two leagues north of 
the south extreme of Calvert's Island, on the west shore of Fitzhugh's 
Sound. It terminates in a small beach, near which is a stream of excel- 
lent water and an abundance of wood. The depth is, however, rather 
great — seventeen to thirty fathoms. A small rock and two rocky islets 
lie off its north point of entrance, which is about a quarter of a mile 
wide. It is the first place that affords safe and convenient anchorage on 
the western shore within Fitzhugh's Sound. Vancouver found it a com- 
fortable retreat in August, 1792. High water at the time the moon 
passes the meridian ; rise and fall about ten feet. 

At thirteen miles northward of Safety Cove is the passage which in- 
sulates Calvert Island. Vancouver places its northeast point in latitude 
510 45'. South of this point lies a sunken rock, which, though near the 
shore, is dangerous, being visible at low tide only, by the surf which 
breaks on it. From this point the passage extends southwest by west 
one-half west, about seven miles. Its northern shore is composed of 
rocky islets and rocks, with some scattered rocks off its northern shore. 
Between these rocks Is a passage, generally one or two miles wide, but 
rendered unpleasant by the want of soundings, the depth being beyond 
one hundred and fifty fathoms. 
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Pitzhtjgh's Sound extends for twenty-six miles from Safety Cove, in 
nearly a true north direction, to Point Walker, where it separates into 
two arms. The easternmost was named by Vancouver after Edmund 
Burke. Its southeast point is Point Edmund, about two miles east- 
southeast from Point Walker. There are some rocks off the points, but 
the channel is fair. The sides of the canal are composed of compact, 
stupendous mountains, and nearly perpendicular rocky cliffs, producing 
pine trees to a considerable height above the shores, and then barren, or 
nearly so, to their lofty summits, which were mostly covered with snow 
in August. 

Eestoration Cove is about eight miles within the entrance to the 
eastern branch of Burke's Canal. It has a fine sandy beach, through 
which flows an excellent stream of water. The breadth of the cove at 
its entrance, in a north and south direction, is about one and a quarter 
miles, and its depth about three-quarters of a mile. The soundings, 
though deep, are regular, from sixty fathoms at the entrance, to Ave and 
ten fathoms close to the shore. The land on the opposite side of the 
arm is two and a half miles distant. The tide rises and falls fourteen 
feet, those in the night one foot higher than the day tides; the flood 
comes from the south, and it is high water at the time the moon passes 
the meridian. Variation, 19^ 15' east. 

Burke's Oanajl extends to the northeast, maintaining the same 
breadth. Its northwestern side is formed by a large island, named by 
Vancouver King's Island. After continuing eleven miles in an easterly 
direction from the northeast point of King's Island, the canal separates 
into two arms, to the northeast and southeast at Point Menzies. 

These arms were named by Vancouver Bentinck's Arms. The width 
of that to the southeast in general a little exceeds a mile, and the coun- 
try exactly resembles that contiguous to the branches, which have been 
so repeatedly described. On the eastern side of this canal, near the 
head of a small rivulet, a native house, of singular construction, was 
observed by Mr. Johnstone, of Vancouver's party, and some Indians led 
them to a village different to any they had seen. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie reached the Pacific after his long, arduous, 
and perilous journey across the continent at this point a month after 
Vancouver's party had left. He came to a village of twenty-six large 
houses, where Mr. Johnstone had come on June 1st, 1793, as above no- 
ticed. He coasted along King's Island, and learned that Macubah (as 
the natives termed Vancouver) had been there with his large canoe. He 
commenced his return July 22, 1793.* 

*^ This is as desolate, inhospitable a. country as the most melancholy 
creature could be desirous of inhabiting. The eagle, crow, and raven, 
that occasionally had borne us company in our lonely researches, visited 
not these dreary shores. The common shell-fish, such as mussels, clams, 

* Mackenzie's Travels, p. 342, et seq,; and Vancouver, vol. ii, pp. 273-4. 
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and cockles, and the nettle, samphire, and other coarse vegetables, that 
had been so essential to our health and maintenance in all onr former * 
excursions, (in the southward,) were hardly found anywhere to exist ; 
scarcely any signs of human beings were found in the country, which 
appears to be devoted entirely to the amphibious race; seals and sea- 
otters, particularly the latter, were seen in great numbers.''* 

The northeast jxoint of King's Island was named Point Edward. Op- 
posite to it is the entrance of Dean's Canal, which penetrates many 
miles in a northeast and north direction, terminating in low marshy 
• land. In this inlet neither ebb nor flood occasions any visible stream. 

Cascade Canal is to the northwest of Point Edward. Its shores 
are bounded by i)recipices more lofty than any hereabouts; and from the 
summits of the mountains, particularly on the northeast shore, are some 
extremely grand and tremendous cascades. The canal which forms the 
northwest side of King's Island runs southwest to Fisher's Canal. 

Fisher's Canal separates the southernmost of the Princess Eoyal 
Islands from the mainland. 

The Princess Eoyal Islands form a portion of that immense archi- 
pelago which here fronts the American continent. On its western side 
it is uneven, rocky, and of moderate height. The eastern shore rises 
more abruptly, and bounded behind with lofty snowy mountains. 

Port John is ten miles nearly north of the entrance to Burke's Canal, 
before described. It is on the western side of King's Island, and forms 
a good harbor. Its north point of entrance bears north by east two miles 
from its south point. Before its entrance are two small islands, and 
towards its northern shore are some rocks. 

To the north of Port John is the entrance to the canal previously men- 
tioned, which passes round the northwest side of King's Island toward 
Cascade and Dean's Canals. Fisher's Canal continues its northern 
course for twelve miles above Port John, its shores being comparatively 
of moderate height. Its Surface, covered with wood, is very uneven. 
From this point it takes a westerly course to Milbank Sound, and forms 
the north limit of the southern Princess Eoyal Islands. The course is 
first about west by north one-half north a league, the shores being low 
and rocky, with many detached rocks lying off them. The channel then 
takes a more southerly course, and although there are many rocks and 
breakers in it, they are all sufftciently conspicuous to be avoided in fair 
weather. 

Milbank Sound is an opening between the Princess Eoyal Islands, 
in latitude 52o 13^ Its southeast point is Cape Swaine, so named after 
the third lieutenant of the Discovery, Vancouver's vessel. Milbank 
Sound was discovered and named by Mr. Duncan. Its northwest point 
is Point Day, off which lie several very barren rocky islets. The southern 
side of the channel or sound, being entirely covered with trees and with 

* Vancouver, vol. f, p. 374. 
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low shores, is very pleasant in appearance, but tlie northern sides are 
* a rude, confused mass of low, rugged cliffs, bounded by innumerable 
rocky islets and rocks. 

Fort M'LouaHLiN, distant a few miles from Milbank Sound, is (or 
was) one of the Hudson's Bay Company's posts. ^' This very neat estab- 
lishment was planned, in 1837, by Mr. Finlayson, of Bed Eiver, who left 
the place tn an unfinished state to Mr. Manson, who, in his turuj^had cer- 
tainly made the most of the capabilities of the situation. The site must 
originally have been one of the most rugged spots imaginable 5 a mere 
rock, in fact, as uneven as the adjacent waters in a tempest; while its 
soil, buried as it was in its crevices, served only to encumber the surface 
with a heavy growth of timber. Besides blasting and leveling, Mr. 
Manson, without the aid of horse or ox, had introduced several thousand 
loads of gravel, while, by his judicious contrivances in the way of forti- 
fication, he had rendered the place capable of holding out, with a garri- 
son of twenty men, against all the natives of the coast. Mr. Manson's 
successor, Mr. Charles Koss, had made considerable additions to the 
garden, which, when Sir George Simpson visited it, in 1842, was about 
three acres in extent, with a soil principally formed of seaweed, and 
produced cabbages, potatoes, turnips, carrots, and other vegetables. 

" In the neighborhood of the fort was a village of about five hundred 
BoUabollas, who spoke a dialect of the Quakeolth language. Here Sir 
George Simpson first saw that disgusting and singular ornament of the 
fair sex, the lip-piece.* The fashion, however, is now wearing out, from 
respect to the opinion of the whites."* 

Several inlets or arms run up to the northward from the canal leading 
•from Fisher's Canal into Milbank Sound. They are very similar in char- 
acter, and need no particular description. The principal arm out of 
Milbank Sound is the westernmost, and runs in a general northerly direc- 
tion for thii-ty miles, when it divides, one portion continuing to the north- 
ward, and a wider branch extending eastward to Carter's Bay and Mus- 
sel Canal. These two last derive their names from one of Vancouver's 
party having died from the effects of poisonous mussels collected in Poison 
Cove, latitude 52o 55^, longitude 128^ V west. The whole party who 
partook of them were seized with a numbness about their faces and ex- 
tremities, which soon extended to their whole bodies, accompanied with 
sickness and giddiness. This may serve as % caution here, though gen- 
erally the shell-fish is wholesome. 

From Carter's Bay the principal inlet continues its northward course, 
and five miles beyond the junction is an opening, apparently communi- 
cating with the sea, running southward on the western side of the chan- 
nel ; thirteen and seventeen miles further on are two openings on the 
opposite or eastern, which extend but a short distance inland. Vancou- 
ver found scarcely any inhabitants here. The tides rose fifteen feet, and 

* Journey Round the World, vol. i, p. 204. 
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it was high water ten hours fifteen minutes after the moon passed the 
meridian. Continuing northward, but bearing more to the westward, 
the canal still skirts the western shore of the Princess Royal Islands^ as 
far as its north extreme. Near this, on the eastern shore, is a commo- 
dious cove, where Vancouver anchored. This little bay is formed by a 
stony beach, through which a considerable run of water falls into the sea. 
The south point of it is a rocky lump, covered with trees, which be- 
comes an island at high water. The anchorage was in forty-six fatl^oms 
one and a half cables from this lump, the nearest shore. A league 
northward is a small inlet, where a hot spring was discovered. 

In sailing among the rocky precipices which compose the shores of the 
channels hitherto described, it is not always safe- to make too free with 
them in sailing by, for they are frequently found to jut out a few yards 
at or a little below low- water mark ; and if a vessel should ground on 
any of those projecting points about high water, she would, on the fall- 
ing tide, if heeling from the shore, be in a very dangerous situation. 

To the north of this anchorage before mentioned, the channel contin- 
ues between the mainland and Hawkesbury's Island. The shores are 
like the rest described, partly composed of lofty steep mountains rising 
nearly perpendicularly from the sea, and covered from the water side to 
their summits with pines and forest trees. The other parts, equally well 
wooded, are less elevated, and terminate in sandy beaches with project- 
ing points, forming several small bays and coves. It takes an irregular 
northerly direction for about fifteen miles, when it turns eastward to 
Point Staniforth, placed by Vancouver in latitude 53° 54', longitude 
(corrected) 128o 33' west, before reaching which Mr. Whidbey, who 
explored it, observed more drift-wood than on any part of the coast. 

Gardner's Canal runs forty-five miles in an irregular course to the 
eastward; its upper part passing through a country that is almost an 
entirely barren waste, nearly destitute of wood and verdure, presenting 
to the eye one rude mass of almost naked rocks rising into lofty moun- 
tains, whose towering summits, seeming to overhang theit bases, give 
them a tremendous appearance. The whole is covered with perpetual 
ice and snow, and many waterfalls descend in every direction in the 
summer. 

Northward from Point Staniforth the principal branch of the inlet 
continues seventeen miles tp Point Hopkins, on the eastern shore, which 
is up to this nearly straight and compact, moderately elevated and well 
covered with wood. Northward of Point Hopkins the inlet continues to 
the latitude of 540 4', where it is terminated by a border of low land, dif- 
fering from the generality of these arms, from the abrupt mountains on 
either side continuing parallel some leagues beyond the head, forming 
a narrow valley covered with tall forest trees. The Salmon River falls 
into an inlet running to the east at seven miles above Point Hopkins. 

The north point of Hawkesbury's Island is opposite Point Hopkins. 
Its south point is Point Gumming, in latitude 53^ 18^'. It is thus about 
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thirty-three miles in length, and from three to eleven miles broad. The 
continent to the westward forms a point, which extends to about the 
same latitude as the south point of Hawkesbury's Island, and having 
one of the numerous arms or canals dividing them. 

The north point of the Isle de Gil is opposite Point Gumming, and 
the south opening to the inlet last mentioned. There is anchorage at 
this north point: it is in a bay on the northeast part of the island, about 
two miles from its northern extremity on the western shore of the islet. 
Here Vancouver anchored in forty fathoms, stones, shells, and sandy 
bottom, mooring with a hawser to the shore, the outer points of the bay 
bearing by compass northwest to southeast by east, distant a cable's 
length from the shore. The shore affords abundance of berries and ' 
Labrador tea. Fish may also be caught, which in these regions is a very 
scarce commodity, and hence, from his success in this, Vancouver called 
it Fisherman's Cove. In this cove are two considerable runs of fresh 
water, and wood may easily be procured in abundance. Latitude 53° 
18J', longitude 128o 57^ 

There is also anchorage directly to the southwest of the north point 
of the Isle de Gil, or Ysla de Gil, which was so named by Seiior Caam- 
ano, in 1792. It is about five leagues long, north and south, and five 
miles broad; of a moderate though uneven height, composed chiefly of 
rocky materials, covered with inferior pine trees, and having to the north 
and northwest of it much broken a;nd divided land. 

The Isle de la Campania, to the westward of it, has a conspicuous 
ridge of mountains, and, when seen from eastward^ with a remarkable 
peak, nearly in the center, considerably above the rest. Their summits 
are naked rocks, without the least appearance of verdure. 

!N^EPEAN Sound is to the northward of these islands, and that of San 
Estevan, which is the outermost. The general character of these islands 
differs little from that of the surrounding region. That on the sea-coast 
is somewhat less mountainous, chiefly covered with wood, and less 
encumbered with snow than the summits of the interior. 

To the northwestward of these lie the extensive islands forming Pitt's 
Archipelago and Banks's Island, separated from the continent by Gren- 
ville's Canal, and from each other by the Canal de Principe ; the first so 
named by Vancouver, on his exploration in 1793, and the latter by Senor 
Caamano, who first navigated it. 

Grenville's Canal. — The southern entrance to Gfenville's Canal is 
opposite to Fisherman's Cove, the north point of the Isle de Gil. Its 
direction is northwest, one-half north, and is nearly straight for fourteen 
miles on this bearing, to a small harbor or rather cove on its eastern 
shore. For two miles within it Mr. Whidbey (July, 1793) found the sea 
abounding in sea-otters, who sported about the boats. At this part it is 
not more than half a mile wide, with straight and compact shores on 
each side. The shores of the arm beyond this are mountainous on the 
east or continental side, and low and rocky on the opposite 5 both produc- 
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ing pine trees, interspersed with bare patches. From the small cove above 
mentioned, which has a sandy beach at its head and a lagoon of water 
behind it, the arm continues in the same direction for four miles further 
from an island off the northwest point of the cove. It then stretches 
north-northwest one-half west, about eight miles to the south point of 
an opening on the eastern or continental shore, about a mileiwide; its 
opposite point of entrance lying north. At this point the width of the 
main arm increases to nearly half a league. Off the south part are 
many rocks above and below the surface. This inlet divides into three 
short arms, terminating in the usual way. 

Korthwest three and a half miles from this is a small cove on the east 
shore 5 and ten miles further, north-northwest three-quarters west, is a 
bay about a mile Avide and two deep, in a northeast direction, with many 
islets and sunken rocks in it. The continental shore between these last 
is lined with innumerable rocks and islets, nor is the middle of the chan- 
nel free from these obstructions. Seven miles to the northwestward of 
this, on the opposite or western shore, is an extensive opening, running 
to south-southwest, apparently dividing the land. Through this open- 
ing the ebb tide sets with a very rapid stream, no part of which appa- 
rently enters the ijassage to the northeast. 

To the northward of this opening is a high island, about seven miles 
long 5 and ten miles north of it is Point Lambert, on the continental 
shore. To the northeast ; of this point is Port Essington, an extensive 
sound, surrounded by a moderately elevated country, particularly on the 
northwest; but to tjie north and east the view is bounded by lofty bar- 
ren mountains, covered with perpetual snow. The entrance to Port 
Essington is narrowed by a shoal against Point Lambert, forming a 
rounding spit of three to six feet water, with many dead trees in it, 
causing the channel to be on the north side. The tide rushes in furiously, 
the flood four and the ebb five knots, the water being perfectly fresh at 
low tide. Many sea-otters were seeh. 

Opposite to the entrance to Port Essington are some islands, forming 
the north side of the opening into Chatham's Sound, to one of which the 
name of Raspberry Island was given by Yancouver, from the quantity 
of excellent raspberries he found there. The passage through is two 
miles long and about a mile wide between the islands, but mostly occu- 
pied by shoals, which contract it to a very narrow channel close on the 
southern side. To the northwest of this channel Chatham's Sound is 
interspersed in most directions with small islands, rocks, and shoals; one 
in particular, an extensive sand-bank, bears northwest by west a league 
from the opening. To the southwest of this bank are some islands, on 
which the compass is strongly affected, Mr. Whidbey finding a difference 
of 13° in the direction of the needle. 

Point Hunt is very conspicuous, and forms the north point of Pitt's 
Archipelago. It is in latitude 54P 10^', and bears west three miles from 
the above-mentioned islands. From Point Hunt the shores of the land 
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take an irregular direction of southwest one-half west to Point Pearce, 
the intermediate space bounded by innumerable rocks and other imped- 
iments. Westward of this again the shore falls back considerably, 
forming a deep bay, with several small openings running southeastward. 
.Cape Ibbetson is the western point of this bay, and the northwest of 
Pitt's Archipelago. It is a very conspicuous, projecting land. 

Stephen's Islaio) lies to the northwest of these points, and is about 
four leagues long. Between Cape Ibbetson and its southwest point is a 
cluster of rocky islets and sunken rocks, which thus lie in the opening 
seaward of the channel between Stephen's Island and Pitt's Archipelago. 
iKTorthward of Stephen's Island is an extensive and intricate cluster of 
islets and rocks, forming a complete labyrinth to navigators, but on its 
eastern side is a very commodious anchoring x>lace, in latitude 64P 18', 
longitude 130o 41', where Vancouver stayed in company with three ships 
in search of furs, &c., under the command of Mr. Brown. The group 
extends west-northwest, a league and a half from the north side of 
Stephen's Island, and occupying a space of two miles in width. To the 
westward of this group, at the distance of two or three miles, lies a low 
detached rock, with some breakers near it; there are other luijking rocks 
lying about the same distance from Stephen's Island. 

The land which is separated from the continent by Grenville's Canal, 
and which we have been describing, although it was not traversed in the 
extent of twenty leagues, was still believed to consist of several islands, 
and therefore received the name of Pitt's Archipelago, after the cele- 
brated statesman. 

The Canal de Principe, between the archipelago and Banks's Island, 
extends from the north point of entrance into Kepean Sound to the 
north point of Banks's Island, first northwest one quarter north to the 
south point of Puerto de Canaveral, and thence northwest by west one- 
half west to its northwest point, in all about fourteen leagues. The 
southern shore is nearly straight and compact, without soundings; the 
northern shore is much broken, bounded by many rocks and islets, and 
affording soundings in several places. On the southwest side the 
acclivity is the greatest; but both sides of the canal may be considered 
as elevated land, and are entirely covered with jiine trees. The shores 
abounded with a great number of very shy sea otters. 

Port Stephens is eighteen miles from the south end of the channel, 
on the eastern shore. It was so named by Captain Duncan, in the 
Princess Eoyal, in 1788. It is a small opening, the entrance of which 
is obstructed by many islets and rocks, presenting no very tempting 
appearance as a port. 

Port de Canaveral (of Senor Caamano) is also on the eastern shore. 
Its entrance, four and a half miles wide, seems to be free from obstruc- 
tion. Off its southeast point is a smaU round island. 

The channel between Pitt's Archipelago and Banks's Island and Queen 
Charlotte Island appears to be of irregular depth. To the southwest of 
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the north point of Banks's Island, twenty miles, is a bank of sand and 
shells in twenty-three to twenty-five fathoms, suddenly rising fix>m 
thirty fathoms, mud, on each side. .This bank apparently extends 
towards Point Ibetson. 

Chatham's Sound lies between Dundas and Stephens's Islands and 
the mainland. The southern entrances have been before described. 
Brown's Passage enters the sound between the islands to the north. 
of Stephens's Island and Dundas Island. This latter, in a nortli- 
northwest direction, is fifteen miles long, and five broad east and 
west. The eastern shores of the sound are low, and somewhat indented 
with small bays, and bounded by a reef of rocks at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile off shore. The interior country is snowy mountains. 
The shores and islands in the sound produce large numbers of pine 
trees. In the northern part of the sound are two clusters of rocks with. 
breakers around, one south-southwest one-half west eight miles, and the 
southernmost southwest by south ten and a half miles from Point 
Maskelyne. By daylight they are easily avoided, but by night or in fogs 
they must be very dangerous. 

Point Maskelyne, so named after the astronomer, forms the south- 
east point of the entrance to Observatory Inlet and Portland Canal. 
Off it lie twd rocky islets, and to the south of it a rocky island close to 
the shore. The opposite or northwestern point is Point Wales. • 

Works Canal. — Immediately east of Point Maskelyne is the entrance 
to a branch which takes a southeast direction for thirty-two miles, 
its head approaching within about half a mile of the northeast part 
of Port Essington, thus forming the land into a peninsula. Its south- 
west shores are nearly straight and compact; its general width from 
one and a half to two miles, excepting near the entrance. An arm 
diverges from its northeast ^hore at twenty-three miles within the 
entrance, and trends in a general northeast direction, but is made into a 
tortuous channel by a remarkably steep, rocky precipice, which at high 
water becomes an island. It had formerly been appropriated to the resi.- 
dence of a very numerous tribe of Indians. 

*' Fort Simpson, one of the Hudson's Bay Company's establishments, 
was originally formed at the mouth of the Nass River, but had been 
removed to this peninsula, washed on three sides by Chatham Sound, 
Port Essington, and Works Canal. It is the resort of a vast number of 
Indians, amounting in all to about 14,000, of various tribes. All these 
visitors are turbulent and fierce. Their broils, which are invariably 
attended with bloodshed, generally arise from the most trivial causes; 
such, for instance, as gambling quarrels, or the neglect of points of 
etiquette. Here the Up-piece is in more general use than on any other 
part of the coast, but is clearly going out of vogue 5 for it was far more 
common among the ancient dames than among the young women. The 
anchorage is in latitude 54P 33' 25'', longitude 130o 18'."* 

* Sir George Simpson, vol. i, p. 207. 
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At the mouth of Works Canal, northeast of Point Maskelyne, is an 
island which divides the entrance into two channels ; in the rear of this 
is a short arm called !N^ass Bay, and further northeast is one more exten- 
sive ; neither require particular notice. 

Observatory Inlet. — The principle inlet runs in a northeast one-half 
north direction ; and at twenty-one miles above Points Maskelyne and 
Wales the Portland Canal diverges from the principle one at Point Eams- 
den. Off this point are some dangerous rocks, only visible at low water, 
and opposite to it is a deep bay, with very shallow water all around it, 
except in the northeast part, where a branch enters, bringing down 
muddy water, which is distinguished flowing down the principal arm. 
Beyond this bay, to the northeast, the inlet is in general about half a 
league wide. The shores on both sides are straight and compact; a 
counter tide, or strong under-tow, is felt here, which very much embar- 
rasses a vessel. 

Salmon Cove is twenty miles above Point Bamsden, and on the west- 
ern shore of Observatory Inlet. It affords good anchorage and every con- 
venience. Here Vancouver's vessel remained for some time in July, 1793, 
and here he placed his observatory, from which circumstance the name 
of the inlet is derived. A very great abundance of salmon was taken 
here, up a very fine run of fresh water that flows into the cove 5 but they 
were small, insipid, of a very inferior kind, partaking in no degree of the 
flavor of European salmon. 

The latitude of the observatory was deduced as 55^ 15' 34'^, longitude, 
1310 3' 30^' 5 variation, 25© 18' east, dip. 75° 54^'. High water at 1 hour 
8 minutes after the moon passes the meridian, and the tide generally rose 
about sixteen feet. 

Beyond Salmon Cove the inlet extends five leagues in a north direc- 
tion, when the western arm terminates 5 a*d the eastern arm extends the 
same distance, And forms the mouth of the Kiver Simpson. The head of 
Observatory Inlet is much indented with small bays and coves, and 
abounding in some places with sunken rocks. 

Portland Canal (so named from the noble family of Bentinck) 
diverges from Point Bamsden in a north by west one-half west direcjtion 
for about five miles 5 thence it bears in a more northerly direction five 
leagues further, and then trends a little to the eastward of north, termin- 
ating in low marshy land in latitude 55© 45', seventy miles from its 
entrance in Chatham's Sound. The scores of this inlet are nearly straight, 
and in general little more than a mile asunder, composed mostly of high, 
rocky cliffs, covered with pine trees to a considerable height ; but the 
interior country is a compact body of high, barren mountains, covered 
with snow. As the surveying party ascended, salmon in abundance were 
leaping in all directions. Seals and sea-otters were also seen in great 
numbers, even where the water was nearly fresh, which was the case 
upwards of twenty miles from its termination. 

The northern shore of the inlet, between Point Wales and Point Bams- 
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den, is formed by several islands, behind which a channel runs parallel 
with the direction of the main inlet. This gradually decreases in width 
southwestward, continuing thirteen miles from its northeast entrance to 
an opening to the southeast into the main channel. Pursuing the same 
direction, it enters much broken land, intersected by arms, forming an 
island about ten miles in circuit, to the northeast of which is an arm run- 
ning in a northeast direction, ending in low, steep, rocky shores. The 
shores form many little bays and coves, abounding with islets and rocks. 
An immense number of sea-otters, and some few seals, were here seen by 
Vancouver. 

At seven miles a little to the north of west from Point Wales is the 
southwest extremity of an island, from whence an arm extends in a north 
three-quarter west direction, terminating in a fresh- water brook, in lati- 
tude 54P 56', longitude 130° 40'. Its shores are nearly straight and com- 
pact. A league within the entrance, on the eastern side, are three small' 
bays or coves with four or five islets before them. 

The southwest shore, composing the entrance to the above inlet, is 
much indented with small bays, and bounded by innumerable rocks, and 
from opposite the three small bays or coves it trends to the southwest 
to Cape Fox, so named from the statesman. About two and a half miles 
southeast from this point is the outermost of a cluster of rocks and 
islands, extending nearly in a southwest and northeast direction, about 
half a league. There is a channel between them and the cape. About 
half a league w estward from Cape Fox is a very commodious and well- 
sheltered little cove. 

Northwest from Cape Fox, on a small island, is Fort Tongas, the south- 
ernmost military post of the United States in Alaska. It is in latitude 
540 43' north, and longitude 130o 42' west. 

The Portland Canal, which juay be considered to terminate here, is the 
boundary between Alaska and the British Possessions on the North 
American continent. The territory we have just described is only fre- 
quented by the Hudson's Bay Company's ofl&cers in their steam vessel 
for the purposes of occasional trade with the natives. The United States 
territory of Alaska to the northward belongedtto Bussia, but was leased 
by the Eussian- American Company to the Hudson's Bay -Company for 
trading purposes. One of the most important features of this region, as 
yet unknown and undeveloped, is the extensive island or archipelago, 
named Queen Charlotte Island, which is imperfectly described as foUows: 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLAND. 

This land was discovered nearly at the same period by the navigators 
of two nations. La P6rouse made the outer coast on August 10, 1786, 
and followed it from south to north, for fifty leagues, in the ensuing ten 
days. Captain Lowrie, in the Snow, Captain Cook and Captain Guise, 
in the Experiment, sailed from Nootka! on July 27, in the same year, and 
made the land in question soon afterwards, though the day itself is Bot 
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now known. Thns the honor of dis(5overy belongs to both the English 
and French. The name by which it is now known is derived from the 
vessel in which Captain Dixon made it in the year following, but only 
assumed that it was an island from conjecture, as it was not proved to 
he such till Captain Douglas, in the Iphigenia, sailed through the strait 
which divides it from the continent of America. It has also been called 
Washington Island, by Ingraham. Dijon's Channel, which runs in 
between Queen Charlotte Island and the Prince of Wales's Archipelago, 
to the north of it, was discovered, perhaps, by Ensign Juan Perez, in 
1774. It was next seen by Dixon, on July 1, 1786, though he himself 
acknowledges that Captain Douglas was the first who sailed through it. 
He then sailed nearly round the island, afterwards repairing to Kootka. 
The eastern coast of the island was also examihed and traded on by 
.Captain Duncan, in the Princess Royal, in 1787 5 after doing so he pro- 
ceeded to the eastward to some other islands, which he named the Princess 
Eoyal Islands, (which have been before described,) but which have been 
supposed to be identical with the archipelago of San Lazaro of De Fonta, 
p^e^'iously considered to be apocryphal. A part of the features of this 
latter were examined by Duncan, and he anchored in nineteen of its har- 
bors, not without being frequently exposed to the danger of losing his 
vessel, but he was indemnified by an ample trade in furs. These are the 
principal of those early traders who have made us acquainted with the 
existence and a part of the natural features of this large and fine island. 
It is included in the British Possessions, and up to the present time we 
are very ignorant of its actual character and resources. The following 
accounts are, therefore, necessarily very imperfect. 

Dixon, or rather Beresford, whose letters form part of the account of 
the voyage, says*: " There is every reason to suppose, not only from the 
number of inlets we met with on coastmg along the shore, but from 
meeting the same inhabitants on the opposite sides of the coast, that it 
is not one continued land, but rather forms a group of islands. The 
land in some places is considerably elevated, but not mountainous, and 
is totally covered with pines, which in many places afford a pleasing con- 
trast to the snow that perpetually covers the higher grounds. 

" The weather, while we were cruising here, was generally mild and 
temx)erate, (August, 1787,) the mean of the thermometer 54P. The whole 
time w« coasted along from Cloak Bay to Cape St. James the wind was 
generally steady at northwe*st and ^est-northwest; but no sooner had 
we doubled the cape and got to the northeast side of the land, than we 
fell in with light variable winds and intervening calms. 

"The number of people we saw during the whole of our traffic was 
about eight hundred and fifty ; and if we suppose an equal number to be 
left on shore, it will amount to seventeen hundred inhabitants, which I 
have reason to think will be found the extreme number of people inhab- 
iting these islands, including women and children. The great plenty of 
furs we met with here sufficiently indicated that these people have had 
2 AD 
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no intercourse whatever witlr anj' ci\ilized nation ; and I doubt not but 
we may justly claim the honor of adding these islands to the geography 
of this part of the coast. The ornaments seen among them were very 
few 5 and it is probable that their knives and spears have been obtained 
by war rather than traffic, as there seems to be a universal variance 
among the various tribes 5 however, be all this as it may, they undoubt^ 
edly approach much nearer to a state of savage brutality than any 
Indians we have seen on the coast. 

" The women distort the under lip in the same manner with those at 
iNTorfolk Sound,* (Sitka,) but with this difference, that here this wooden 
ornament (labret) seems to be worn by either sex indiscriminately, 
whereas at Norfolk Sound it is confined to those of superior rank." 

Queen Charlotte Island, according to the running survey made of its 
outer coast by Vancouver, in 1794, which must be taken as nearly correct, 
is about one hundred and sixtjr miles in length in a north-northwest and 
south-southeast direction. Its greatest breadth, at the north extremity, 
is about sixty miles, from which it gradually diminishes towards Cape 
St. James, its south extreme. 

Cape St. James is in latitude 51° 58' north, longitude 131° 2' west. 
From the cape some rocks and rocky islets extend between the directions 
of south-southeast and southeast by south, at the distance of about a 
•league ; though Mr. Gray, in the Columbia, informed Vancouver that he 
had struck and received some material damage upon a sunken rock, 
which he represented as lying at a much greater distance, though nearly 
in the same line of direction. The cape was so named by Mr. Dixon 
from the common circumstance of the saint's day on which it was first 
seen. About it the land is very moderately elevated ; but, like that on 
the northern part of the island, it rises gradually to rugged and uneven 
mountains, which occupy the center of the country, descending towards 
its extremities to a less height, and is of a more uniform appearance. 

IBBERTSON'S SouND, an inlet running to the northward, is placed 
thirty miles to the northward of Cape St. James in Dixon's chart, hut 
he gives no particulars of it. The weather was foggy here during his 
cruise off the coast, but he had many interviews with the natives all 
along. 

Cape Henry, which is twenty-four leagues from Cape St. James, is 
in latitude 52° 53' north, longitude 132o 25^ It is a conspicuous project- 
ing cape, and forms the south point of a dfeep bay or sound, the shores 
of which are apparently much broken, to which Vancouver gave the 
name of Englefield Bay, after his much-esteemed friend, Sir Henry 
Englefield. Its north point of entrance, lying from Cape Henry north 
270 west, at the distance of seven leagues, was named Point Buck ; which 
also forms the south point of entrance into a sound falling deep back to 
the eastward, named by Vancouver Cartwright's Soimd. Its north point 

* See Dixon^s Voyage, pp. 224, 225. 
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of entrance, Point Hunter, lies from Point Buck north 25° west, distant • 
ten miles, and a little within this line of direction is an island near the 
northern shore. 

Rennell's Sound, so named by Captain Dixon, appears to be very 
extensive, and takes an easterly direction to the northward of Point 
Hunter. Its entrance, according to the observations of Vancouver, is 
in latitude 53° 28' north, longitude 132^ 49' west. The land appears much 
broken, and the coast composed of steep mountainous precipices, divided 
fix)m each other by water. These gradually decrease in height towards 
the north extremity of the island, to which point the shore is more or 
less lined with scattered islets and rocks, at a small distance from the 
land. 

Hipp AH Island lies north 32° west, fifteen and a half leagues from 
Point Hunter, and forms the noi*thern limit of RennelPs Sound. It is a 
high, steep, cliffy hill, ending in a low projecting point, to the northeast 
of which lie some breakers, though at no great distance. The island was 
thus named by Dixon,* from its being inhabited by a tribe of Indians 
who had fortified themselves precisely in the manner of a hippah (e-pah) 
of the New Zealanders. It is in latitude 53° 33', longitude 133° V. 

Point Frederick lies north 17^ west, 2Q miles from Hippah Island, 
and is the west extremity of a projecting land, appearing like two islands ; 
it is about twenty-two miles south 14^ west from Point IS^orth, the 
northwest extreme of Queen Charlotte Island; between it and Hippah 
Island is Clonard Bay, but we have no particulars of it. 

The northwest point of the principal portion of these islands is named 
in the Spanish charts Cape Florida Blanca, and near to it is Cape Santa 
Margarita. 

Cloak Bay lies to the southward of North Island. It was so naihed 
by Dixon from the number of fur cloaks (principally of sea-otter skins) 
pm'chased from the natives here. Dixon says, "There appeared to be 
an excellent harbor, well landlocked, about a league ahead ; we found 
soundings from ten to twent-five fathoms water, over a rocky bottom; 
but unluckily could not reach it, from the contrary wind and strong tide." 
(P. 200.) 

Langaba Island forms the northwest extremity of the group, and 
North Point, its outer end, is in latitude 54© 20', longitude 133° 11'. Ttte 
coast here turns to the eastward, continuing so, irregularly, for about 
sixty-five miles, to Point Ymbisible, or Eose, having in the interval Port 
Masaredo, Mclntyre's Bay, and Port Estrada. That these exist, and 
probably many other places of shelter, is the whole amount of our 
knowledge. 

Of the eastern side of the islands we have only the representations of 
Mr. Duncan and other early navigators. At thirty-five miles from the north- 
east point an extensive opening is marked, called TroUope's Eiver. In 
some of the charts, as in that of Mear A, this opening is made to communi- 

* Voyage, p. 206. 
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•cate with Eenneirs Sound on the western shore, thus separating the land 
into two larger islands at least. This is more than probable, from what 
has been said in the former part of the description, and is exactly 
analogous to the formation of the Sitka Archipelago, the assumption of 
which was formed from similar facts, that the same indi^dduals of the 
native tribes were seen by the traders, Dixon and others, on both sides 
of the greup at different times. On the coast southward of this there is 
a settlement called Skidegats. 

At four leagues from the south extremity of Cape St. James is Rosens 
Harbor, or Bay de Lujan of the Spaniards; it appears to be embarrassed 
with rocks, on its south side especially. 

Dixon's Channel is the strait separating the Queen Charlotte Archi- 
pelago from the islands fronting the continental shore. As stated pre- 
viously, its northern entrance was first seen by Perez, in 1774, and there- 
fore ought, perhaps, to be called by his name. Captain Douglas, in the 
Iphigenia, also was the first who passed through it, and he too has some 
claim to its designation. But Captain Dixon, who was the principal 
officer of these expeditions, has the priority of discovery, except that of 
the Spaniards, as above mentioned. 

The following observations on it are by Captain Douglas, its first ex- 
plorer: 

'' Ships which arrive early on the coast, where they must expect to 
meet with heavy gales of wind, will find it to their advantage to make the 
south end of Queen Charlotte Island, and to enter the straits in the lati- 
tude of 520 and longitude of 130^30', when they will find shelter cither 
in the island or in the continent. It may also be added that, as ships 
which are returning from the north at a late period of the season are 
liable to be blown off the coast, it would be advisable for them to make 
Douglas Island and enter the straits in the latitude of 54^30', where they 
will find good anchorage, as well as inhabitants, on the north side of the 
island. On the continent they will have also the advantage of Fort 
Meares and Sea Otter Sound, besides several other bays which have not 
yet been explored, between 56° and 54P north latitude.* 



CHAPTEE II. 

COAST OF ALASKA FROM PORTLAND CANAL TO COOK^S INLET. 

The whole of the American coast north of latitude 54P 40' is comprised 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

The Eussian American Company which had this Territory under col- 
onization was established under charter from the Emperor Paul, July 8, 
1799 5 and the extensive territory 4n question was granted to them to 

* Douglas^ in Meares, p. 332. 
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occupy and bring under the dominion of Eussia. The Eussian company 
and the Hudson's Bay Company were thus brought into collision, and the 
latter experienced considerable loss in their endeavors to prevent this ex- 
tension of Eussian power. But in justice to Eussia it must be said that no 
country had a better claim to the territory ; for as early as 1741 Behring, 
and his companion Tschirikoff, had touched on the continent in the lati- 
tude of 590 and 560 respectively; the former seeing much of the inter- 
vening countries, too, on his return ; and by 1763 many other adventurers 
had penetrated eastward as far as Kodiak — and it must be remembered 
that no other nation claims to have penetrated further north than latitude 
530. In addition to this, Eussia had as gradually improved her knowledge 
by possession as these discoveries advanced, and this, too, not from any 
jealousy of other powers interfering, as was the case between S^ain, 
England, and France, to the south. Thus the settlement at Kodiak vas 
formed four years before Meares purchased, or said he did so, his tract 
of land in Nootka Sound, and Sitka was founded ten or twelve years 
l)efore Astoria was. 

Notwithstanding this, the Hudson's Bay Company expended consider- 
able sums *in the establishment of trading posts on the large river 
Stikine, in latitude 56° 20'. The Eussians resented by force this pro- 
cedure of the company, although England claimed the privilege of navi- 
gating the rivers flowing from the interior of the continent to the Pacific, 
across the line of boundary established under the treaty of 1825. The 
British government required redress for this infraction of the treaty 5 and, 
after negotiation between the two governments and the two chartered 
companies, it was agreed, in 1839, that from the 1st of June, 1840, the 
Hudson's Bay Company should enjoy for ten years the exclusive use of 
the continent assigned to Eussia by Mr. Canning in 1825, and extending 
from 540 40' north to Cape Spencer, near 58° west, in consideration of 
the annual payment of 2,000 otter skins to the Eussian- American Com- 
pany. 

The boundary between the Eussian and English possessions was fixed 
by the convention agfted to by the respective powers, February 28, 1825. 
By its articles the trade is open to both nations in the Pacific; that 
subjects of other powers shall not land without permission at the estab- 
lishments of either respectively.' The boundary is fixed as cqpimencing 
in latitude 54P 40' north, between longitude 131° and 133^ west, running 
northward along the Portland Canal as far as the parallel of 58^ north; 
then northwestward along the summits of the mountains, parallel with 
the coast, to the meridian of 141° west, always provided that this line 
shall not exceed the distance of thirty miles from the coast; that no 
establishments shall be formed by either party within the limits of that 
claimed by the other; that all streams or rivers in the Eussian territory 
shall be opened for navigation to the British, either from the ocean or 
the land; that the trade of Sitka (except in spirituous liquors) should be 
open for ten years; that vessels taking shelter from distress shall pay 
the same dues as national vessels, unless she disposes of any of her cargo. 
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The charter of the Eussian- American Company, granted in 1799, was 
renewed in 1839, when they had thirty-six hunting and fishing establish- 
ments. 

Sitka, or New Archangel, founded in 1805, was their chief post, and 
here all the business of the company centered. Subordinate to it there 
was a smaller establishment of a similar kind at Aliaska, which supplied 
one post in Bristol Bay, and three posts in Cook's Inlet, all connected 
with minor stations in the int-erior. Another station in Norton Sound 
had its own inland dependencies. • 

The whole of the territory was divided into six agencies, each controlled 
by the governor general. The inhabitants of the Kurile and Aleutian 
Islands, and those of the large island of Kodiak, were regarded as the 
imufediate subjects of the Eussian company, in whose service every man 
between eighteen and iifty might be required to pass at least three years. 

The natives of the country adjacent to Cook's Inlet and Prince Wil- 
liam's Sound also paid a tax to the company, in furs and skins. The 
other aborigines in the Eussian territory were not allowed to trade with 
any people but those of the Eussian company. 

In 1836 the number of Eussians in the territory of the company was 
730; of native subjects, 1,442 Creoles; and about 11,000 aborigines of the 
Kurile, Aleutian, and Kodiak Islands. 

At the time of Sir George Simpson's visit to Sitka, in 1842, the returns 
of the trade, he says, were nearly as follows: 10,000 fur seals, 1,000 sea- 
otters, 12,000 beavers, 2,500 land-otters, foxes, martins, &c., and 20,000 
sea-horse teeth. 

The character of the country, and its trade, &c., will be gathered 
from the previous remarks and the subsequeiit descriptions. These are 
not always perfect. A portion of the interior sounds were explored 
and surveyed by Vancouver, doubtless with his usual accuracy ; but of 
course this occurred before it was colonized by the Eussian company. 

The Portland Canal., forming the boundary, has been described 
before. Cape Fox forms the northwest point of the approaches to it.* 

From Cape Fox the coast takes a rounding A-ection northwest by 
west four miles, and then north by west one-quarter west, near seven miles 
further, to a projecting point called Foggy Cape, the coast being very 
rocky ani dangerous. 

North of Foggy Cape is a large bay filled with a labyrinth of small 
islands, rocks, and shoals, the north westernmost and largest being north 
by west three-quarters, west nearly a league distant. 

Cape Fox on the east, and Cape Northumberland on the west, bearing 

* Northwest from Cape Fox is Fort Tongas. Fort Tongas Channel is very narrow and 
tortuous, and accessible only to steamers. The bottom is rocky, and the deiDth of water 
fifteen fathoms close to the rocks. The fort is on an island surrounded by ugly reefe. 
The garrison consists of one company of United States infantry. There are about three 
hundred Indians on the island. The water is very deep, the anchorage is very bad, 
and there are poor facilities for procuring wood and water. 
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east by south and west by north, live leagues apart, form the southern 
entrance to the Canal de Eevilla Gigedo, of Senor Caamano, or, as now 
called. Tongas Narrows. 

Four miles to the northward of the island above mentioned is the 
entrance to the Boca de Quadra, which is almost rendered inaccessible 
by islets and rocks. The inlet first takes a direction of northeast one- 
half east to a point seven miles within the entrance, whence the shores 
become less elevated and the inlet takes a south-southeast "direction, and 
is here about two miles in width for a distance si four miles from the 
point. On the south shore above this are three inconsiderable rocky 
inlets, from the northeast of which the main branch, about three-quarters 
of a mile wide, takes a direction of north-northeast one-quarte'r east for 
four and a half leagues to its head, in latitude 55° 9', a small border 
of low land, through which floAV two rivulets. The sides of this canal 
are nearly straight, firm and compact, composed of high, steep, rocky 
cliffs covered with wood. 

Xear the entrance, in the Canal de Eevilla Gigedo, (Tongas Farrows,) is 
an islet called by Vancouver Slate Islet, a prodigious mass of stone 
differing from any other about here. North three-quarters west four 
miles from this is Point Sykes, and northwest one-quarter west five miles 
is Point Alava, between which points is the entrance to Behm's Canal. 

Behm's Canal, (so named after Major Behm) is one of those extensive 
and singular a^ms which abound on this forbidding and inhospitable 
coast. It runs northward fiffcy-five miles, then westwardly and south- 
wardly, encircling the large island of Eevilla Gigedo, and this is sepa- 
rated on the southwest, by the strait of the same name, from the Island 
de Gravina. 

Prom Point Sykes, the southeast point of the entrance, the south 
shore runs northeast three-quarters north ten miles to Point Nelson, the 
inlet being from two to four miles wide. Eastward of Point Nelson an 
inlet takes an east and northeast direction for ten miles,. terminating in 
the usual manner. The surrounding country consists of a huge mass* of 
steep, barren, rocky Jtountains, destitute of soil, the summits covered 
with perpetual snow; the shores are nearly perpendicular cliffs rising 
fi'om the water's edge. The northeast point of this inlet is Point Trol- 
lope, four and a half miles from Point Nelson. In this part of the canal 
are several islands, which separate it into different navigabU channels. 
Northward of Point Trollope are two long narrow islands, on the east 
side, forming a narrow channel seven miles long inside of them. Off 
the northwest point of the northernmost of these, bearing north-north- 
west, nearly a league distant, is a very remarkable rock, named by Van- 
couver the New Eddystone, from its resemblance to the celebrated light- 
house and rock. Its circumference at its base is about fifty yards, stand- 
ing perpendicularly on a surface of fine dark-colored sand. Its surface 
is uneven, and its diameter regularly decreases to a few feet at its ai>ex. 
Its height was found to be above two hundred and fifty feet, latitude 
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550 29^ Except the bed of sand on which it stands, and a ledge of 
rocks to the north, visible only at a low tide, the surrounding depths are 
unfathomable. 

On the east shore of the canal, a league above the ISew Eddystoue, is 
an unimportant arm, two leagues in depth, terminating in two coves, 
and winding between an immense body of high, barren^ snowy moun- 
tains. The coast beyond this is straight and compact, trending north 
one-half west nine miles to Walker's Cove, an inlet extending two 
leagues east-northeasi through rocky, barren precipices to a marshy ter- 
mination. 

The main inlet extends in a northwest by north direction from Wal- 
ker's Cove, The water is of a very light color, not very salt, and the 
interior country, on the island of Ke villa Gigedo, rises into rugged moun- 
tains little inferior in height to those on the eastern side ; there is a clus- 
ter of rocks a mile in extent on the east shore, to the northward of the 
cove and the shores of the canal, which are nowhere more than two 
miles asunder, and afford some small bays and coves. Proceeding 
northward, the canal takes a more westerly direction to Fitzgibbon 
Pointj on the eastside, in latitude 55^ 56' ; and the opposite point on the 
island is called Point Whaley. 

BuBROUGh's Bay extends northeast from Point Fitzgibbon about 
two leagues, where it is terminated by low land, through which three or 
four small rivulets appear to flow over a bank of mud stretching from 
the head of the arm, and reaching from side to side, on which was 
lodged a quantity of drift-wood. When Vancouver was here, August 
11, 1793, he found the water perfectly fresh, and the whole surface of the 
bay strewed over with salmon, either dead or in the last stages of exist- 
ence. They were all small, of one sort, and called by him hunch-backed 
salmon, from a sort of excresence rising along the backs of the male 
flsh. The mouths of both fish were formed into a sort of hook, resemb- 
ling the upper mandible of a hawk; they had little of the color and 
nohe of the flavor of salmon, and were very indifferent and insipid food. 
In all parts of the inlet, particularly in the armband in every run of 
fresh water, vast numbers of these fish were seen, but all in a sickly 
condition. If any just conclusion could be drawn from the immense 
numbers found dead, not only in the water but lodged on the shores 
below higlf water mark, it would seem that their death takes place 
immediately after spawning, for the purpose of which they ascend these 
inlets. 

From the mouth of Burrough's Bay the main inlet takes an irregular 
southwest three-quarters west direction, to a point on the north shore, 
four miles from Point Whaley, named Point Lees. Here the channel 
decreases in width to less than a mile, and the water gradually assumes 
a darker color. Beyond Point Le^s the north shore of the principal 
channel is formed by Bell's Island, which is about two leagues long in a . 
northeast and southwest direction. Behind this island is a channel 
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with steep rocky shores, covered with pine trees, of irregular width, in 
some places not more than a quarter of a mile, on the north side of 
which are tiiese unimportant arms. 

The point on the south shore, beyond the west point of Bell's Island, 
ig in latitude 55^ 50', longitude 130o 41', (Vancouver, vol. ii, p. 357 ;) and 
here the channel turns sharp to the south and widens in that direction. 
On the opi)osite side of the canal is an inlet extending in a northwest 
one-half west direction about foui: miles, containing several sunken rocks ; 
and on a bay on the northeast shore the remains of a considerable Indian 
village were found^ overrun with shrubs, among which a small-fruited 
crab was in great abundance. 

South of this inlet is a large bay terminating in a sandy beach nearly 
all round, its shores being very moderately elevated and thickly wooded. 
Off its southeast point is an island, but no channel inside it. The 
interior country is not very high, particularly westward, where a low 
wooded country extends as far as the eye can reach. 

Port Stewart, named after one of the mates of Vancouver's ship, 
is to the southward of this. Its south point of entrance is in latitude 
550 38/ 15// north, longitude 13Io 47' west ; variation, 28© 30' east, (1793.) 
Here Vancouver remained with his vessel in August and September, 
1793. He found it a.small but convenient bay, secured, by several i&lets 
before it, from the wind in all directions. Great plenty of excellent 
water was found close at hand; the shores of moderate height, and 
^ covered with pine trees, berry bushes, and other shrubs. 

It is formed, as before stated, by a bay in the land, having several 
islets and rocks lying before it; within these, from the south point of its 
entrance, it takes a course of north-northwest one-half west, about half a 
league in length and thi-ee-quarters of a mile in breadth. In this space 
it affords good and secure anchorage, from four to eighteen fathoms of 
water, good holding ground. The communication with the shore is 
easy, and wood and water may be conveniently procured in the greatest 
abmidance. Toward its head are two very snug coves or basins, one of 
which is a continuatio^bf the port, the other formed by an indent in 
the land ; the soundings are from six to nine fathoms, admitting of a 
navigable though narrow channel into them. There are passages in 
several directions between the islets lying before the harbor, but they 
are not very safe, in consequence of several rocks between and about 
their shores, visible only at low tide. The best passage into Port 
Stewart is between the southernmost isle and the main land ; this is 
perfectly free from any obstruction, with soundings from four fathoms 
at the side to eleven fathoms in the middle. 

The eastern shore of the canal, southward of the point where it 
assames a southerly direction, is much broken and intersected with 
arms; and opposite to Port, Stewart is a cove near which Vancouver 
wag attacked by the Indians, in which two of his men were severely 
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wounded; hence he called it Traitor's Cove, and a point to the south, on 
which he landed, in latitude 55° 37', Escape Point. 

Cape Caamano is the south point of the peninsula, dividing the arm 
from Clarence Strait. It is in latitude 55° 29', longitude 131° 54'. It 
was so called after the Spanish commander who first delineated (though 
imperfectly) these shores. 

On the opposite side of the channel, the westernmost point of the isl- 
and of EeviUa Gigedo is called Point Higgins, after the then President 
of Chili, Senor Higgins de Yallenar, and this latter name is applied to 
the iiorth point of the Island Gravina, south three-quarters west two 
miles from Point Higgins. From Point Vallenar lies a ledge of rocks, 
parts of which are only visible at low tide. This ledge nearly joins on 
to two small islands off the point. 

Beaton's Island lies to the northward of Point Higgins, against the 
eastern coast. On its northwestern side are several dangerous rocks, 
lying half a mile from its shore ; and between it and the eastern shore 
are several smaller islands. 

Tongas Narrows, or the Canal de Revilla Gigedo of Seiior 
Caamano, separates, as before stated, the island or rather islauds of 
Gravina from the island of its name and the mainland. It runs south- 
east from between Points Higgins and Vallenar to between Foggy and 
Northumberland Capes, described previously. It was not explored by 
Vancouver, and is apparently badly represented in the Spanish chart. 
There is a good channel all the way through, but it requires a pilot, as ^ 
there are some dangerous rocks. 

Duke of Clarence's Strait separates the Prince of Wales's Archi- 
pelago on the west from the islands we have been describing on the 
south, and from the Duke of York's and other islands northward, and is 
probably the opening distinguished in Caamano's chart as the " Estre- 
cho del Almirante Fuentes, y Entrada de Kostra Seiior del Carmin.'^* 

Cape ^Northumberland is the. southernmost point of the Islands de 
Gravina. Off Cape Northumberland are several clusters of rocks, the 
bearings of the principal of which, from a tol^iably high round island 
lying south from the cape, are as follows : The outermost to the north- 
west, northwest by west three and a half miles ; the southwesternmost, 
west-southwest four and a half miles ; the southernmost, which are the 
most distant, south six and a half miles ; and the southeasternmost, 
southeast one-half east five miles distant. Within some of these the 
intermediate spaces are occupied by an immense number of rocks and 
breakers. The southernmost is a round lump of barren rock, always 
above water, with some breakers a short distance from its southeast 
side. Northeast, one-quarter north, four and a half miles from this, lies 
the southeasternmost of these rocks 5 it is low, flat, and double, always 
above water, but has much broken ground in its neighborhood. The 
southwesternmost of them bear from the south rock northwest five and 

* The Strait of De Fonta. See Fleurieu's Latroduction to Marchand, &c. 
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a half miles ; they are two small rocks, with much broken ground north 
and northeast of them. Between these and the eastern shore lie many 
dangerous rocks and breakers; but to the northward of the south rock, 
and between it and these two latter clusters, there did not appear any 
dangers. 

Point Percy lies northwest by west three-quarters west nine miles 
from. Cape Northumberland. It is the western extremity of a long, nar- 
row cluster of low islands, extending about five miles in an east-north- 
east direction, nearly uniting to the eastern shore, which is much broken 
north and south of them. Between this point and Cape Northumber- 
land are several clusters of dangerous rocks, lying in all directions, a 
considerable distance from shore, with very irregular soundings, from 
four to three fathoms water ; but in the day-time they are sufllciently 
indicated by the weeds growing on them. 

Point Davison bears north one-half east four miles from Point Per- 
cy, and is in latitude 55^ 0^', The coast then runs iiorth towards an 
opening about two miles wide, appearing to divide the island of Gravina. 
In it are innumerable rocks and rocky islets. Northward of this the 
shores trend north-northwest five miles, and then about north by west 
six leagues, to Point Vallenar ; they are nearly straight and compact, 
with a few rocks extending from the projecting points. The shores of 
the Islands of Gravina are of moderate height, and covered with wood. 
The southern entrance to the Duke of Clarence's Strait lies, as before 
stated, between Cape iN^orthumberland on the east and Cape de Chacon 
on the west. This latter cape is the southwestern point of the Prince of 
Wales's Archipelago, and bears west-southwest from the former eight 
or nine leagues off, latitude 54^ 43', longitude 131^ 56'. 

m£he first considerable opening on the western shore of the strait, 
north of Cape de Chacon, is Moira Sound 5 a smaller one is just to the 
south of it. It takes a southwesterly direction, and appears to be divided 
into several branches, with some islands lying before its entrance. 

From this sound the western shore takes a direction nearly north and 
forms some bays. Th# largest of these, situated in latitude 55° 8', has 
in and before it several smaller islets ; the outermost is by far the largest 5 
and as it in many points of view resembled a wedge, it was called Wedge 
Island. Off its south point lies a ledge of dangerous rocks. 

The land in the neighborhood of Moira Sound is high, and rather steep 
to the sea ; but beyond Wedge Island the straight and compact shores 
are more moderately elevated, and the interior country is composed of 
lofty though uneven mountains, producing an almost impenetrable 
forest of pine trees from the water-side nearly to their summits. 

Nine miles north of Wedge Island is a projiBcting point, in latitude 

550 16^', and to the west of this is Cholmondeley Sound, which extends 

to the southward, divided into several branches. A small island lies to 

the northwest of the entrance. 

Cape Geindall bears from Cape Caamano southwest by west four 
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or five miles distant. This poiut projects from the mainland to ibe^ 
westward, with some rocks and breakers extending about a mile fix>m 
it Four or five miles to the southeast of it is a large bay, with some 
islets and rocks lying off it. This is the Bay of Gasaan, and is one ot 
the finest bays in Eastern Alaska. 

The strait up to this part varies in width from one and a half to two 
and a half leagues; and, with the exception of the dangers immediately 
adjacent to the shores, is open and clear throughout. 

From Cape Caamano to Point Le Mesurier the coast first bears north- 
west by west near two leagues, and then north-northwest. Half way 
between these two points is a small island, with a passage between it 
and the eastern shore. Point Le Mesurier projects from the mainland 
to the westward, and has some islets and rocks extending aboat a miles 
from* it. Opposite to Point Le Mesurier is Point Onslow, north-north 
west three-quarters west five and a half miles distant ; and between 
these points is the entrance of an inlet nearly as extensive as the one iiil 
enters, named Prince Ernest's Sound, (after the Duke of Cumberland, 
the present King of Hanover.) Point Onslow is the south extreme of 
the island or islands forming the Duke of York's Archii)elago, and the 
above-named sound encircles it in a similar manner to Behm's Channel 
around the island of Ee\dlla Gigedo. 

The continental shore from Point Le Mesurier trends north-northeast 
one-half east for about four leagues, indented with bays of different 
capacity, and some scattered rocks and islets along its shores. The 
opposite shores then incline more to the eastward from this point ; and 
to the northward of it is the south point of an island extending north- 
northwest one-quarter west five miles, in front of a bay on the east shore, 
on which are some islets and rocks. The western shore of the islaad 
is very much broken, and has some islands off it, but it allows a 
tolerably good channel inside it. Korth by west one-quarter west from 
the above bay, two and a half leagues, brings you to Point Warde, in 
latitude 5G^ 9'. The western shore is irregular in its direction, and 
much broken ; opposite the island it is six miles across, but here its 
shores are moderately elevated, and covered with the usual productions, 
and api^roach within a mile of each other. From Point Warde the coast 
takes a sharp turn northeast by east one-qilarter east four miles, to a 
point where the channel divides into two branches; the easternmost 
extends eastward about three leagues, terminating in the usual way, and 
named Bradfield Canal. The main branch extends in a north-northwest 
direction three leagues, to a point in latitude 56° 20'. This branch is 
here not more than three-quarters of a mile broad, with a small island 
and two islets in its entrance. Here it again divides into two branches, 
but the north-northeast one is insignificant ; the main channel to the 
west, before which lie several rocks and small islets, is not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide, extending irregularly to the northwest and south- 
west, forming a passage about a league long to Point Madan, where the 
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chafcel is more spacioaa, and again takes two directions, one to' the 
south-southwest, through a broken insulated region, the other stretch- 
ing to the north-northwest one-half west, nearly two miles wide. In this 
direction it proceeds about sixteen miles to a very conspicuous point, in 
latitude 56^ 34', named Point Highfleld, when the channel again appears 
to divide into two branches to the north-northwest and west. On Point 
Highfield the Hudson's Bay Company once bad a fort. 

The apparent opening to the northward of Point Highfleld is entirely 
closed by a shoal extending across it irom Point Rothsay on the east or. 
continental shore, and Point Blaquiere on the opposite side, on the edge 
of which are only six and nine feet water. To the south of this shoal, 
and in its immediate vicinity, are four small islands and two or three 
islets; one of the former upon the shoal, and the others at the distance 
of one and a half league from Point Highfleld, extend to the west and 
southwest of it. This shoal is very steep, and by its, connection with 
the adjoining land it may be said to make the latter form a portion of the 
continent. L 

Just to the northward of this the river Stikine debouches on the east- 
em shore, and near its mouth is Fort Wrangel. 

FoET Wrangel was originally founded by the Eussian- American 
Company, and had been transferred, in 1842, to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, on a lease of ten years, together with the .right of hunting and 
trading in the continental territories of that association as far up as 
f Cross Sound. The establishment, of which the site had not been well 
selected, was situated on a peninsula barely large enough for the neces- 
sary buildings ; while the tide, by overflowing the isthmus at high water, 
rendered any artificial extension of the premises almost impracticable j 
and the slime that was periodically deposited by the receding sea was 
aided by the putridity and filth of the native villages in the neighbor- 
hood in oppressing the atmosphere with a most nauseous perfume. The 
harbor, moreover, was so narrow that a vessel of a hundred tons, instead 
of swinging at anchor, was under the necessity of mooring stem and 
stem; and the supply of fresh water was brought by a wooden aqueduct, 
which the savages might at any time destroy, from a stream about two 
hundred yards distant. This state of affairs is now greatly improved. 

The Stikine or Pelly's Eiver empties itself into the ocean by two chan- _ 
nels, respectively four and ten miles distant from the fort. One of them 
is navigable for canoes, while the other, though only in the season of 
high water, can be ascended by the steamer about thirty miles. 

The establishment is frequented by the Secatquonays, who occupy 
the mainland about the mouths of the river, and also the neighboring 
i^ands, and amount to about three thousand souls.* About four thou- 
sand or five thousand people are, in all, dependent on Port Wrangel for 
sapplies. Most of these Indians make trading excursions into the in- 

*The Stickeen tribe, once the most powerful in Alaska, is reduced to about one thou- 
KUid; cause, diseases and contact with the Tices of the whites. 
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terior in order to obtain furs. Their grand emporium is a village, ^tsty 
miles distant from Dease's Lake and one hundred and fifty from the sea, 
and thither they resort three or four times a year.* 

The north shore of the principal arm now takes a direction of south- 
west one-quarter south for fourteen miles, from the Stikine River to 
Point Howe. The shores pre indented with small bays, with some small 
islets ; the opposite, or south shore, is about a league distant ; and, to 
the westward of Point Craig, lying from Point Hood southeast by east 
two leagues, the shore appears firm and compact ; to the east of it, it is 
much broken and divided. From Point Howe the shore rounds in a 
west-northwest direction, to Point* Alexander. This point is the 
easternmost of the entrance to Duncan's Canal, which* stretches irregu- 
larly north and northwest to its termination in a shallow bay, bounded 
to the north by a low sandy flat, in latitude 56© 58'. The entrance is 
formed into two channels by an island ; the easternmost, called Wran- 
gel's Straits, is a narrow arm six miles long, with a rock nearly in the 
center of the entrance, and from the point where it diverges a narrow 
arm extends four and a half miles north-northeast, to a low place pro- 
ducing very long grass. The channel passes through broken land in a 
southwest direction, with only three fathoms, to Point Hood, in lati- 
tude 560 44'. Here it communicates with the more spacious western 
branch, about two miles wide, leading south on the western side of the 
island before mentioned. Above it Duncan's Canal stretches irregularly, 
having on it several islets and shallow bays, the latter principally on the 
southwest shore. Point Mitchell forms the southwest point of the cauiil, 
and is opposite the opening of the southern branch of the Duke of Clar- 
ence's Strait, the description of which we will resume from the point 
where Prince Ernest's Sound diverges from it. 

Point Onslow, as before mentioned, is the north point of the entrance 
of Prince Ernest's Sound 5 and from this to Point Stanhope, the next 
projection on the eastern shore of the channel, the distance is fifteen 
miles. The interval forms a bay the shores of which appear much 
broken, and has some rocky islets near it. The coast then extends north 
three-quarters west about ten miles, to Point Harrington. Three miles 
and a half southward of Point Harrington is a small island, on the north 
side of which is an anchorage close under the shores of Duke of York's 
Island. It is tolerably well sheltered from the south and southeast 
winds, but the soundings are irregular and the bottom in parts is rocky. 

Point Nesbitt is in latitude 56^ 15', and bears from Point Harrington 
northwest about two leagues, the interval forming the opening to an 
inlet bearing to the northeast, which possibly communicates with the 
channel to the east of the islands. Off Point Harrington, and nearly 
in mid-channel, is a cluster of low rocks; and also off Point Kesbitt, 
extending southward from the point, is a ledge; these seem very dan- 
gerous, as most of them are only visible at low water. The western 

* Sir George Simpson; vol. i, pp. 209, 210. 
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shoiB of the strait is moderately elevated, of an uneven surface, and 
very much divided by water. The soundings in this part are very 
irregular, from ten to thirty fathoms, and in some places rocky bottom. 
Point Nesbitt is very high. 

Bushy Island, which lies in the channel to the northward of Point 
Nesbitt, is about two miles long, having from its shores, on both sides, 
some detached rocks^ but admitting between it and the eastern shore a 
navigable channel. From the northwest side of this island lies also a 
chain of small islets, extending northward to the entrance of this open- 
ing, which is between Point Macnamara on the east and Point Colpoys on 
on the west ; this bears west, one and a half leagues from the former. Here 
the channel enters from the northeastward, as before described, and bears 
to the westward and south-southwest to the ocean. Point Mitchell, on 
the southwest side of the entrance to Duncan's Canal, is the point on 
the north shore opposite to Point Colpoys, and is eight miles distant. 
The northern shore of this branch of the strait extends a little to the 
southward of west to Point Barrie, a distance of eighteen miles. In 
that space are innumerable rocks; and nearly midway between the two 
points there is a large bay, about four miles wide at the entrance, and 
the same depth; there are two or three islets and many rocks in it. 

The southern shore, which forms the north coast of the Prince of 
Wales's Archipelago, and the distance between Point Colpoys and Point 
Baker, its east and west extreme, is seventeen miles. Just to the 
southwestward of Point Baker is an excellent harbor. Port Protection, 
which was a haven which afforded Vancouver an asylum when he little 
expected it, amidst impending dangers, in September, 1793. 

Port Protection will be most readily fouud by attending to the 
following directions: It is situated at the northwest extremity of the 
Prince of Wales's Archipelago; its southern' extreme comprises the base 
of a very remarkable barren i)eaked mountain, named Mount Calder. 
This is conspicuous in many points of view, not from its elevation, when 
compared to the mountains on the neighboring continent, but from its 
height above the rest of the country in its immediate vicinity, and from 
its being visible in various directions at a great distance. Point Baker, 
in latitude 56° 20' 30'', longitude 133^ 36', on an islet close to the 
shore, forms the northeast point of entrance, from whence the opposite 
point lies south-southwest one-half west three-quarters of a mile distant; 
the channel is good, and free to enter, yet there is one lurking rock, visible 
only at low tide, lying in a direction from Point Baker south by east one- 
quarter east three cables' length distant. It is indicated by weeds, and is 
clear all around. There is also an irregular bank north of Point Baker, 
with from fifteen to thirty-two fathoms ; this, with the meeting of the tides 
around the Prince of Wales's Archipelago, causes an agitation or race, 
especially at the flood tide, but there is no danger; the depth is very 
great. 

The harbor takes a general direction from its entrance southeast by 
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south one-quarter south for two and a quarter miles, and its navigftWe 
extent is from five to three cables' length in width, beyond which it termi- 
nates in small shallow coves. The depth is rather irregular, from thirty to 
fifty fathoms; the shores are in most places steep and rocky, and are 
covered with an impenetrable forest of pine and other trees. They 
afford several streams of fresh water; some fish and fruit were found, 
as also wild fowl. The tides apj)ear to be irregular^ but come from tbe 
south, and it is high water seven hours forty minutes after the moon 
passes the meridian. 

Points Baker and Barrie form, as before stated, the western extremes 
of the branch of the Duke of Clarefice's Strait, which trends east and 
west. * Westward of this the strait takes a southerly direction to the 
Pacific, and the western shore of this portion is formed by the southern 
end of an island which is singularly intersected by deep bays and inlets, 
and the shores of which are bestrewed with innumerable rocks. Altbongh 
this is an island, yet to the seaman it cannot be considered so, because 
the narrow channel separating it from the main land north of I^oint 
Barrie is so full of rocks and dangers that it certainly is not navigable. 

The western shore of the strait is distant from Point Barrie in a west 
direction, but between is Conclusion Island, about three and a half 
miles long northwest and southeast, with some rocks off its shores, and 
lying in a large bay full of an infinite number of rocks, very dangerous 
even for boats ^ consequently it is unimportant. Between Point Baker 
and Conclusion Island, distant from the former four miles, is. a smaller 
island, low, and about a mile long north and south, with a ledge of very 
dangerous rocks extending from its south point. Off the western shore 
of the strait, abreast of ^this latter island, is another small island one 
and a half miles long, and having two smaller ones lying off its south 
point. 

Prom hence the coast takes an irregular direction about south by east 
to a point in latitude 56° 17', forming the northeast point of entrance 
into Port Beauclerc. 

Port Beauclerc is of easy access and egress, free from every 
obstruction but such as are sufficiently evident to be avoided. Tlie 
opposite iK)int of entrance lies west two miles distant; it extends north- 
west four and a half miles, and southwest two miles, from the pointif 
of entrance. Nearly in the middle is a small island and some rocky 
islets, and a rocky islet with some rocks before its entrance, lying south 
southeast one-quarter ^ast one mile from the northeast point of the 
entrance. The surrounding shores are in general moderately elevated, 
well covered with wood, and water is very easily to be procured, as the 
communication with the land is sufficiently commodious. 

Point Amelius lies southeast by south one-quarter south about a I^a^gue 
from the entrance of Port Beauclerc, and south of it the coast forms a bay 
about a league to the westward, and thence it takes a more south«1y 
direction, about seven miles, to Point 8t* Albans, which is a low rocky 
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point, in l3-titude 56^ 7', longitude 133o 55'. (Vancouver, vol. ii, page 
414.) Off this portion of the coast islets, rocks, and breakers extend 
about a league. About three miles north of the point is a snug boat 
cove. 

Affleck's Canal extends to the north by west fifteen miles, imme- 
diately to the westward of Point St. Albans. Its eastern shore has 
rocks off it for the first league and a half, and then becomes straight and 
compact to its termination in some low land, through which flow some 
streams of fresh water. The western shore, which is from half a mile to 
two miles from that opposite, is indented with three large bays in its 
southern part. The eastern sides of the canal are mountainous, but 
not so steep as the more interior country. The western side is inoder- 
ately elevated, of uneven surface, and is covered with dwarf pine and 
other trees. 

Cape Decision is a very conspicuous promontory, extending in a 
south direction into the ocean, and forms the southernmost point of the 
island we have been describin'g; it is in latitude 56^ 2', longitude 134^ 
3'. Southward of the cape axe some islands; the largest. Coronation 
Island, is about seven leagues in circuit. From the northeast point of 
this island, which bears south by east four miles from Cape Decision, is 
a range of rocky islets extending to the north, within half a league 
from the main land, the space between them and the cape appearing 
free from interruption. 

CJape Pole is the promontory on the western shore of the Prince of 
Wales's Archipelago, which forms, with Cape Decision, the entrance to 
the Duke of Clarence's Strait. They bear west by south one-half south, 
and east by north one-half north, eleven miles asunder. Off Cape Pole is 
Warren's Island; it is high, and between it and the cape many lurking 
rocks were observed. To the southward of it also are three clusters of 
very dangerous rocks, the first lying from its southwest point south by 
east one quarter east three and one-half miles distant; the second, south 
six miles, and a small islet lying from them southeast at half a league dis- 
tant; and the third cluster lies off the southeast point of the island, which 
from its northwest point lies southeast three-quarters east four miles, 
from whence those rocks lie in a direction southeast by south one- 
quarter south, about four miles distant. Nearly in mid-channel, between 
Warren's and Coronation islands, there was no bottom at one hundred 
and twenty fathoms. 

Although the navigation of Clarence's Strait may be free from inter- 
ruption, yet it ouglit not to be prosecuted without much circumspection. 

Of the coast of the Prince of Wales's Archipelago we know but very 
little, and that little is chiefly comprised in the Spanish charts before 
alluded to, and a portion of it in the atlas accompanying the voyage of 
La P^rouse. 

Cape Addinoton, which appears to be the next most remarkable 
promontory to the south of Cape Pole, was so named by Vancouver,, 
SAD 
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after the speaker of the House of Commons. , It is very conspicnoas, 
and, according to Vancouver, is in latitude 55° 27', longitude 133o 48-. 

Port Bucareli, a very extensive inland sea, lies at the back of and 
to the southward of Cape Addington. It was discovered by Ayala and 
Quadra, the two Spanish navigators, of whom mention has been made 
previously. They anchored here on August 16, 1775, and named it 
Puerto del Baylio Bucareli, in honor of the Mexican viceroy. It is 
formed by several islands, but the account of -the Spaniards' visit, as 
given by Maurelle, the pilot, is so vague that no description can be drawn 
from it. They here took possession, in the name of his Catholic Majesty, 
of all the country they saw and all they did not Siee. They saw no inhab. 
itants, though the remains of a destroyed hut, and some paths here and 
there, indicated that it was, or had been, inhabited. 

Cape San Bartolom is the southwest point of the entrance of tliis 
inland sea, and is in latitude 55^ 12J', longitude 133o 36', and, according 
to the charts, is the south extremity of a long narrow peninsula, extend- 
ing in a southerly direction, with some islets off it. From hence the 
southwest coast of the archipelago extends to the south-southeast and 
east to Cape Chacon, at the entrance of Clarence's Strait. At the south 
end of ihe island is the extensive bay caUed Port Cordova in the Spanish 
charts. 

. The Easa Isle, or the Wolf Eock, lying off the mouth of* Port 
Bucareli, is one of the most dangerous impediments to navigation on 
the exterior coast, and from these circumstances it obtained from Ym,n- 
conver its latter name. It is a very low, flat, rocky islet, surrounded by 
rocks and breakers that extend some distance from it; it lies fourteen 
miles south 21° east from Cape St. Bartolom, twelve miles from the near- 
est point of the contiguous shore, and three leagues north 11^ east 
from San Carlos Island, It was seen by the Spaniards in 1775, who 
called it Easa, or low. 

San Carlos is a small high island ; its south point is in latitude 54P 
48', longitude 133o 32'. The channel between it and the Wolf Eock ap- 
pears to be free from interruption, tnd was passed safely by Captain 
Douglas. It was discovered by Ayala and Quadra, in August, 1775, 
and by La P^rouse named San Carlos Island. It is called Douglas 
Island by Meares and others, and Forrester's Island by Dixon and Van- 
couver, but its real name must be that first applied by the Spaniards. 
It was seen by Douglas, in the Iphigenia, August 13, 1788. He says 
it is very high, coverecj with verdure, and visible sixteen or seventeen 
leagues off. 

We now return to the northward. 

Between Cape Decision and Cape Ommaney, w^hich latter is in latitude 
560 10', longitude 134° 33^', and sixteen miles distant from the former, 
is Christian's Sound, and this forms the southern entrance to a very 
extensive island navigation, extending through upwards of 3^ of lati- 
tude, separating a series of large islands from the continent of America. 
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The principal of these are Chatham's Strait, leading immediately from 
Christian's Sound to the northward j Prince Frederick's Sound, diverg- 
ing eastward from it 5 and Stephens's Passage, which branches northward 
out of the latter. These principal arms insulate the Sitka Islands, 
Admiralty Island, and numerous subordinate islands, which will be 
described in due order, commencing with the continental shores. 

Christian's Sound is the passage between Cape Ommaney and Cape 
Decision. It is noticed again hereafter. From Cape Decision the coast 
trends north-northwest three-quarters west three leagues, and then north 
by west the same distance, to the north point of Port Malmesbury, 
This is 9^bout two leagues deep northeast and then south-southeast, and 
has some islets and rocks on it ; notwithstanding which it affords very 
excellent shelter in from seventeen to thirty-four and twelve fathoms 
water, and is conveniently situated towards the ocean. The north point, 
called Point Harris, is rendered very remarkable by its being a project- 
ing point, on which is a single hill, appearing from many points of view 
like an island, with an islet and some rocks extending near a mile to the 
southwest of it. Seven miles further northward is the south point of a 
large bay full of innumerable islets and rocks, with a great number of 
very small branches in various directions. Its northwest point of 
entrance, Point Ellis, is in latitude 56° 31', longitude 1S4P 15'. This 
also forms the southeast point of another small inlet, equally intricate*, 
and as much incommoded with islets and rocks. Point Sullivan, which 
is the next point in the main inlet to the northward, is in latitude 56^ 
38'; and east of this, also, is an inlet full of rocks and islets. From 
Point Sullivan the shores to the northward are less rocky, and become 
firm and compact, taking a direction of north three-quarters west thir- 
teen miles, to Point KingsmiU, which is conspicuous. 

Point KingsmiU is the southwest point of Prince Frederick's Sound, 
the opposite point of entrance being Point Gardner, the southwest 
extreme of Admiralty Island. This sound extends to the northeast and 
east. 

Prince Frederick's Sound; — From Point KingsmiU to Point Corn- 
wallis the bearing and distance are northeast one-quarter east six and a 
half miles, the space between being occupied by two bays, each taking 
a southeasterly direction, a mile or a mile and a half wide, and four or 
five miles deep, and containing many islets and dangerous rocks. To 
the eastward of Point Cornwallis is Kiku or Kekou Archipelago, and to the 
8outhwar(l of the islands is Port Camden, the west shore of which trends 
first east-southeast nine miles, and then south-southeast one-quarter 
east for seven and a half miles further. From this a branch about half 
a league wide runs in a south-southwest direction, eight miles, to within 
two miles of the head of the inlet northeast of Point Ellis, previously 
mentioned. The shores of this branch of Port Camden are pretty free 
from islets and rocks, but those to the northwest of it are lined with 
tiiem, and render the approaching of it extremely dangerous. From: 
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the point wlience this branch diverges to the sonth, another extends to 
the east- southeast, called Kekou Straits, and then southward as far as 
the northern part of Clarence's Strait, having Point Barrie and Conclu- 
sion Island at its south extreme. There is a passage through for fifteen 
feet, but it is full of rocks, islets, and shoals. 

The peninsula, which is connected with the more eastern land by the 
last-mentioned narrow isthmus, is by no means so high or mountainous 
as the land composing the adjacent countries on the opposite or north- 
eastern side of the sound, which at no great distance consists of very 
lofty, rugged, dreary, barren mountains, covered with ice and snow ; 
but the land composing the peninsula is chiefly of moderate height, and 
producing a noble forest of large and stately pine trees, of clean and 
straight growth, among which were a few berry-bushes and some 
alders. 

Point Macartney forms the northeast point of Kekou Bay and 
Archipelago. It is a large, rounding, though not lofty promontory, in 
which are several small open bays, and near it several detached rocks. 
From hence the shore trends north by east one-half east about a league^ 
where the width of the sound is about seven miles across, in a north- 
west direction, to Point Kepean. From this station north-northeast one 
half east, four and a half miles distant, lies Povorotny Island, with 
patches of rock from this point reaching nearly to its shores, but a good 
channel between. 

The promontory still takes a rounding direction about east-northeast 
five miles fiu*ther, from whence the southern shore of the sound extends 
east by south one-half south seventeen miles to the west point of a small 
cove, Perenosnaia Creek, the only opening in the shore from Point 
Macartney ; but off the little projecting points between this cove and 
that point are detached rocks lying at no great distance from the shore. 
The cove extends southeast by south about a league, forming a narrow 
isthmus, two miles across, from the head of Duncan's Canal, another 
striking instance of the extraordinary insular state of this region. The 
cove is a good harbor. * 

Point Gabdneb, as before mentioned, forms the northwest point of the 
entrance to Prince Frederick's Sound. To the eastward of Point Gardner 
are two anchorages, both bad in southeast weather, but good in northerly 
gales. .The one nearest the point is called Surprise Harbor, and the 
eastern one Murder Cove, from the fact that some traders were murdered 
here by Kake Indians. Off it, in a south-southeast direction, lie some 
rocks and a small island, called Tasha IslaLd ; the former at the distance 
of three-quarters of a mile, and the latter at that of three miles. The 
coast hence rounds irregularly to Point Townsend, a distance of nine 
miles ; off the projecting points are some rocks. Six and a half miles 
east-northeast from this is Point Kepean, situated in latitude 57° KK, 
longitude 134P 5'. It is a high, steep, bluff, rocky point, and oft* it lies 
a ledge of rocks about half a mile. From this the coast takes a more 
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uortherly direction, or northeast one-half north ten and a half miles, to 
Point Pybus ; the coast between is much indented with small bays and 
vast numbers of islets and rocks, both above and beneath the water. It 
is in general but moderately elevated; and although it is composed of 
a rocky substance, produces a very fine forest, chiefly of pine timbers, 
Northward of this is a large channel, called Steiphens's Passage ; J?rince 
Frederick's Sound continues to the eastward and southeastward. 

Cape Fanshaw, which is the point of the main land opposite, and 
forming the angle at which the two channels diverge, is low and pro- 
jecting, but very conspicuous, in latitude 57^ 11', longitude 133^ 25J'. 
The branch is here^ight miles wide, and its northern shore takes a course 
east-southeast sixteen miles, to a low, narrow point of land two and a 
half miles long, and half a mile broad, stretching to the south, called 
Point Yalhdeput. Here the breadth of the branch decreases to three 
and a half miles, in a south direction, to a steep bluff point; from this 
part the branch takes a more southerly course. South of Point Yande- 
put a shoal extends about a mile, and on its east side a small bay is 
formed, from whence the eastern shore trends southeast by south seven 
miles to another point, off which a shoal extends about three-quarters of 
a mile. The shore here is a small extent of flat land, lying immediately 
before the lofty mountains, which rise abruptly to a prodigious height 
immediately behind the border. A few miles to the south of this margin the 
mountains extended to the water-side, when a part of them presented an 
micommonly awful appearance, rising with an inclination towards the* 
water to a vast height, loaded with an immense quantity of ice and 
snow, and overhanging their base, which seemed insufficient to bear the 
ponderous fabric it sustained, and rendered the view of the passage 
beneath it horribly magnificent. There is a very large glacier here. 

At about eighteen miles south of this the head of the inlet or Souchin 
Channel appears, closed by a beach extending aU around the head of it. 
At high water this becomes a shallow bank, with an island on it. Be- 
yond it is the mouth of the Stikine River. 

It was observed by Mr. Whidbey, during Vancouver's survey, that in 
no one instance, during* his researches, either in the several branches 
of Prince William's Sound, in those extending from Cross Sound, or in 
the numerous branches about Adnuralty Island, did he find any immense 
bodies of ice on the islands ; all those which he had seen on shore were 
in the guUeys or valleys of the connected chain of lofty mountains so 
fi^queiitly mentioned, and which chiefly constitute the continental shore 
from Cook's Inlet to Prince Frederick's Sound; though, in different 
places, these mountains- are at different distances from the sea-side. He 
likewise observes that all the islands or groups of islands were land 
of a moderate height when compared with the stupendous mountains 
which compose tlie continental boundary, and were stiU seen to continue 
in a southeast* direction from this shallow passage, whilst the land to 
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the westward of the passage assumed a more moderate height, was free 
from snow, and produced a forest of lofty pine trees.* 

Stephens's Passage, which is over-ninety-flre miles in length, opens 
into Prince Frederick's Sound, between I^oint Pybus and Cape Fanshaw, 
which are sixteen mUes asunder. It is a good, clear channel all the way. 

North by east, six and one-half miles from Cape Fanshaw, is Port 
Houghton. There are many rocks on the shore between. The south 
point of the harbor is Point Walpole, near which are some islets and 
sunken rocks. Its north point is Point Hobart, north by west a league 
from the other, and from which extends a bank of sand, a httle distance 
from the shore, butlea\ing a clear passage between it and the islets into 
the port. Findlay reports that it extends east-southeast five or six 
miles, and is bounded by lofty mountains, forming the shores of a snug 
harbor, with soundings of ten to six fathoms a considerable distance 
from the shore, sand and muddy bottom j but Commander Meade 
entered the port at night, in the United States steamship Saginaw, and 
could find nothing less than eighty fathoms close to the rocks. . He was 
forced to go out again, at the risk of being wrecked among the rocks 
with which he was surrounded. From Point Hobart to Point Windham 
the bearing and distance are north-northwest one-quarter west twelve 
and one-half miles. Between are several islets, in various directions. 
Opposite to Point Windham is Point Hugh, and here perhaps it may be 
considered that Stephens's Passage more properly begins. 

Beyond Point Hugh is Point Gambier, bearing south-southwest one- 
half west fi^ miles from it ; and this latter is northeast one-quarter 
north six miles from Point Pybus, previously mentioned. Between the 
two former points is the entrance to Seymour's Canal, which extends 
northwest by north twenty-nine miles from Point Hugh to its head^ in 
latitude 57^ 51'.t At its entrance it is from two miles to three miles 
wide, which gradually increases towards its head to two leagues. At 
its termination is a small brook of f^esh water. South of this the cen- 
ter of the inlet is occupied by two islands, together about eight miles 
long, having a great number of islets on their northeast sides. The 
adjacent country is moderately high, and covered with timber of large 
growth, excepting towards Point Hugh, which is a lofty rocky prom- 
ontory, from whence extends a ledge of rocks on which the sea breaks 
with considerable force. 

This point forms the south extreme of a long, narrow strip of land 
dividing Seymour's Canal from Stephens's Passage. The southwest 
coast of this passage, which is here about five miles in breadth, is nearly 
straight, compact, and free from rocks or other interruptions up to 
Grand Island, a high, round island, lying in the middle of the channel, 
in latitude 58° 3', from which the western shore extends north by west 

* Vancouver, toI. iii, pp. 282, 283. 

+ The Kootznahoo Indians report that there is a canoe passage at high water from 
Seymour Channel to Kootznahoo Archipelago. 
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eight miles to Point Ameii, where the branch divides into three arms, 
the principal one direcAd to the westward. 

The eastern shore oOt^^ passage, up to this part, is composed of a 
compact range of stupendous mountains, chiefly barren, and covered 
with ice and snow, but affording some inlets. From Point Windham, 
on the south, to Point Astley, thirteen miles to the north, the shores are 
very rocky, and contain many small, open coves. The latter is the 
south point of a deep bay, about four miles wide, named Holkham Bay, 
on which are three small islands, to the westernmost of which a shallow 
bank ex:tends from each side of the bay. Much floating ice was seen 
within the islands. From Point Coke, its north point, in a direction 
about west-northwest two and one-half miles, are the Medway Islands, 
which are two small rocky islets, nearly in the middle of the branch ; 
and the eastern shore trends from it northwest one-half west nine or 
ten miles to Point Anmer, the south point of Port Snettisham. This 
harbor first extends about a league from its entrance in a northeast 
direction, where on each side the shores form an extensive cove, termin- 
ated by a sandy beach, with a fine stream of fresh water. On the north- 
west side of the entrance (Point Styleman) is a small cove, on which 
there is also a run'bf water, with an islet lying before it. The shores 
are high and steep, and produce very few trees. From the latter point, 
which is iu latitude 57^ 53', longitude 133° 49', the eastern shore trends 
about northwest twelve miles towards the high round island before 
mentioned. This part is much indented with small bays. 

Taco*, otTakou, which was a Hudson's Bay Company's establishment, 
is on a little harbor almost land-locked by mountains, being partially 
exposed only to the southeast. One of the hills, near the fort, terminates 
ia the form of a canoe, which serves as a barometer. A shroud of fog 
indicates rain; but the clear vision of the canoe itself is a sign of fair 
weather. 

The fort was very complete, with good houses, lofty pickets, and strong 
bastions. The establishment was maintained chiefly on the flesh of the 
cheveril, which is very fat, and has an excellent flavor. Some of these 
deer weigh as much as one hundred and fifty pounds each, and they are 
so numerous that Takou had in 1842 sent to market twelve hundred of 
their skins, being the handsome average of a deer a week for every 
inmate of the place, the post being conducted by Dr. Kennedy, with an 
assistant and twenty-two men. ^ 

But extravagance in eating venison was here a very lucrative business; 
for the hide, after paying freight and charges, yielded in London a profit 
on the prime cost of the whole animal. 

Seven tribes, three of them living on islands and four on the main 
land, visited Takou. They mustered about four thousand souls, and 
were delighted to have the English settle among them, and on this ground 

* Takou harbor is a few miles to the southward and eastward of Grand Island. The 
channel runs to the eastward of Grand Island in going north to Takou River. 
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were jealous of other Indians. The big-horn sheep a.nd mountain goat 

were very numerous in the neighborhood. In 1869 the fort is in ruins, 

and the settlement deserted. ^f 

The EiYER Takou, falling into the inlet to which it gives its name, 
according to Mr. Douglas, who ascended it about thirty-five miles, pur- 
sues a serpentine course between stupendous mountains, which, with the 
exception of a few points of alluvial soil, rise abruptly from the water's 
edge. In spite of the rapidity of the current, the savages of the coast 
ascend it one hundred miles in canoes, and thence trudge away on foot 
the same distance to an inland mart, where they drive a profitable busi- 
ness, as middleinen, with the neighboring tribes. Besides facilitating 
this traffic, the establishment of the forbhas done much to extinguish a 
traffic of a very different tendency. Though some of the skins previously 
found their way from this neighborhood to Sitka and Stikine, yet most 
of them used to be devoted to the purchasing of slaves from the Indians 
of Kygarnie and Hood's Bay (Kootznahoo.*) 

Opposite to Point Arden, on the western shore, is the mouth of Takou 
Inlet, leading to the northeast from Stephens's Passage. Its west point 
of entrance is Point Salisbury, near which is a vHlaffe, and it* extends 
about north by east thirteen miles, when the shores Spread to east and 
west, and form a basin about a league broad and two leagues across, 
northwest and southeast, with a small island (River Island) lying nearly 
at its northeast extremity. From the shores of this basin a compact 
body of ice extended some distance nearly all round at the time of Van- 
couver's visit; and the adjacent region is composed of a closely united 
continuation of the lofty range of frozen mountains, whose sides, almost 
perpendicular, were formed entirely of rock, excepting close to the 
water-side, where a few scattered dwarf pine trees find sufficient soil 
to vegetate on; above these the mountains were wrapped in undissolving 
ice and snow. From the rugged gullies in their sides were projected 
immense bodies of ice, that reached perpendicularly to the surface of the 
water in the basin, which admitted of no landing place for the boats, but 
exhibited as dreary and inhospitable an aspect as the imagination can 
possibly suggest. The rise and fall of tide here were very considerable, 
appearing to be upwards of eighteen feet. 

• From Point Arden Stephens's Passage takes a general course of west 
tlujee-quarters north, and is about a league in width. About five leagues 
along the south shore is Point Young, forming the east point of Auke 
harbor, with an island (Skull Island) and rock in its entrance and another 
at the bottom Of Auke Bay. Here the width of the arm is decreased 
to half a league, and the south shore stretches northwest one-quarter north 
seven miles to a cove with an islet lying near it. North from this cove, one 
and a half leagues distant, is the west point of Douglas Island, so named 
after the Bishop of Salisbury, and forms the north side of this portion of 
the passage. It is about twenty miles long, and six broad in the middle, 

* Sir George Simpson, vol. i, pp. 214-216. 
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narrowing towards each end, and separated from the continent by a nar- 
row channel, rendered nearly always impassable from its being filled with 
ice — an evidence of the partial nature of this phenomenon, for the other 
arms were free from this obstruction. 

To the northwest of this part are Shelter Islands, between which and 
Admiralty Island is a rocky and intricate passage, dangerous for the 
navigation of sailing craft, but navigable by steam vessels. 

The channel beyond the northwest point of Douglas's Island is divided 
into two branches by Shelter Island, a very narrow island, about four and 
a half miles long and half a mile broad. The passage on its northeast 
side requires a pilot, without which it may be considfered as next to 
impassable for shipping, by reason of the rocks and isl,et8 at the south- 
east end of it. The other channel is safe for steamers.* 

Opposite the north end of the above island is Point Eetreat, the north- 
ernmost point of Admiralty Island; it is in latitude 58^ 24', longitude 
134^ 59'. About a league southward from Point Eetreat, in the southern 
channel, is a deep bay — Barlow's Cove — which, with the narrow island 
lying before itj forms a very snug harbor, of good access by the passage 
round to the north of Point Eetreat, as the rocky part of the channel lies 
to the southeast of it. To the west of Point Eetreat and Admiralty Islan* 
is that extensive branch named by Vancouver, after the nobleman, Chat- 
ham's Strait, to the south opening of which we will now return. 

Chatham's Strait. — Cape Decision, the southeast point of entrance, 
has been before described. It was so named by Vancouver, from his 
having so far decided that the great openings stated to exist by De 
Fonte, De Fuca, and others did not exist — a conclusion he was scarcely 
warranted in making, inasmuch as a more careful attention to their nar- 
ratives shows some truth, although much alloyed with the fabulous. 

The other point of entrance is Cape Ommaney, the south extremity of 
the Sitka Archipelago 5 it was so named by Captain Colnett. Off it lies 
an islet or rock called Wooden's Island, from one of Vancouver's men 
having been drowned here. 

The opening between Capes Ommaney and Decision was named by 
Colnett Christian's Sound, and off the opening ijs a group of small rocky 
islets, a league in extent, called the Hazy Islands. They lie south three- 
quarters east sixteen leagues from Cape Ommaney, southwest by west 
one-half west from Cape Decision, and three leagues west from Corona- 
tion Island, which is the nearest land to them. 

The eastern shore of the strait, from its southern point to the entrance 
of Prince Frederick's Sound, has been before described. Point Gard- 
ner, the north point of its entrance, is also the southern extremity of 
Admiralty Island. From this point the eastern shore of the strait runs 
about north three-quarters west twenty -two miles to Hood's Bay, which 

* The United States Steamer Saginaw (March, 1869) passed through without pilot, and 
without any trouble. The channel seems perfectly clear, except at the east part of Bar- 
low's Cove. 
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is about one and a half league across to Kootznahoo Head, and has 
some islands nearly in its center. In the intermediate distance are two 
smaller bays, off the points of each of which islets and rocks lie at a 
little distance. 

Point Parker is nine miles north three-quarters west from Kootz- 
nahoo Head; the shores are high. In Kootznahoo Inlets Yancouver's 
party found some cultivation of a species of tobacco, the only instance 
they had met with among the Northwest American Indians. Beyond 
this, still following the same direction for thirty miles, is Point Marsden, 
off which are some rocks. The land is very moderately elevated, cov- 
ered with fine tftnber, chiefly of the pine kind, and terminating at the 
water side with alternate steep rocky cliffs and small sandy bays, with 
a few detached rocks and islets lying near it. Hence to Potat Retreat, 
which is the north extremity of Admiralty Island before mentioned, the 
distance is about sixteen miles, the coast being nearly in the same direc- 
tion and of the same character as that more to the south. 

Admiralty Island.— The shores of Admiralty Island, which have 
thus been described, are about sixty leagues in circuit. With the excep- 
tion of its northwest and southeast parts, they are very bold, affording 
many cbnvenient bays lively to admit of safe anchorage, with fine 
streams of fresh water flowing into them, and presenting an aspect very 
different from that of the adjacent continent, as the island in general, 
except at its northwest end, is moderately elevated, and produces an unin- 
terrupted forest of very flne timber trees, chiefly of the pine tribe; whilst 
the shores of the continent bounded by a continuation of those lofty 
frozen mountains which extend southeastward from Mount Fairweather 
rise abruptly from the water side, covered with perpetual snow, whilst 
their sides are broken into deep ravines or valleys, filled with immense 
mountains of ice; notwithstanding that the island seems to be composed 
of a rocky substance covered with little soil, and that chiefly consisting 
of vegetables in an imperfect state of dissolution, yet it produces timber 
which was considered by Mr. Whidbey to be superior to any he had 
before noticed on this side of America. The ocean hereabouts, too, 
encroaches most rapidly on the low land. The stumps of trees in various 
stages of decay, still standing erect, are to be found below high-water 
mark, and many of the low shores, now covered with the sea, produced, 
at no very distant period, tall and stately timber. In Kootznahoo Arch- 
ipelago are very extensive coal-fields. 

Lynn Channel. — ^In latitude 58^ 35' a point projects from the west 
shore of Lynn Channel, which bears north-northwest from Point Eetreat, 
and north by west from Point Couverden, the extremity of a peninsula 
separating the canal from Chatham Strait. Both sides of the arm are 
bounded by lofty, stupendous mountains, covered with perpetual ice and 
snow, whilst the shores in the neighborhood appear to be composed of 
cliffs of very fine slate, interspersed with beaches of paving-stone ; the 
channel continues to be about five miles wide, and the western shore 
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straight and compact. In latitude 58^ 54' is Sullivan's Eock, about two 
miles from the west shore. Another islet lies to the north, between it 
and the south point of Sullivan's Island^ ^ve miles long and one broad, 
lying along the western shore, and forming a channel about a mile wide, 
having at its southern entrance shoals that extend nearly from side to 
side. Beyond this the arm diverges into two branches, Tchillkat to 
the westward and false Tchillkat to the eastward, the western one ter- 
minating in its navigable part in latitude 59^ 12'. At its head, accord- 
ing to Lisiansky's tjhart, is the river and village of Tchillkat. There 
are some islets and rocks in mid-channel, and above these the water is 
perfectly fresh. Above the shoal limiting the navigation, the arm 
extends half a league, and through a small opening a rapid stream of 
fresh water rushes over the shoal. The eastern side of this portion of 
the arm is low, and indented into small bays and coves, extending south- 
east one-half south four and a half leagues to Seduction Point, from oflf 
which lies a range of small islands about four miles in a south direction. 
The southernmost is a flat barren rock, but on the other tre.es were pro- 
duced. This peninsula is a narrow strip of low land, one or two miles 
across, separating the western from the eastern arm, which extends north 
by west three-quarters west, about eleven miles, and thence winds in a 
westerly direction about three miles further, where it terminates in low 
land, formed immediately at the foot of high stupendous mountains, 
broken into deep gullies, and loaded with perpetual ice and snow. The 
eastern shore of the inlet trends in a compact manner to Point Sherman, 
and from thence to Point St. Mary's, in latitude 58^ 43J', forming the 
north point of a bay called Bemer's Bay, about four miles across in a 
south-southeast direction, JId about five miles deep to the north-north- 
east. From its south part. Point Bridget, the continental shore takes a 
direction south-southeast one-quarter east, and at eight miles lies Eals- 
ton Island, with some rocks and islets about it. Beyond this navigation 
is difftcult, even for boats, being incommoded with numberless islets and 
rocks. Beyond these islets, to the south westward, lies Lincoln Island, 
and from the shore of the main land a shallow bank extends nearly half 
a league. The large island is about six miles long and two broad, and 
opposite to its southwest point is Point Eetreat, the west side of the 
entrance to Stephens's Passage. Southwest of Lincoln Island ^s Hump 
Island. 

Lynn Channel was first made known and surveyed by Vancouver's 
party, under Mr. Whidbey, in July, 1794, and was named by the com- 
mander after his native town in Norfolk. 

It receives a river, TchiUkat, which the Indians ascend about fifty 
miles to a valley running towards Mount Fairweather, and containing a 
large lake, which pours its waters into the open ocean at Admiralty Bay. 
The natives of this valley are called the Tchillkat or Copper Indians, from 
the abundance of native copper in the neighborhood.* 

* Sir George Simpson, vol. i, p. 217. 
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THE SITKA ARCHIPELAGO. 

' The land forming this collection of islands was first discovered by 
Alftxoi Tschirikow, the second in command of the expedition under the 
unfortunate Behring, in 1741. This was their third voyage, and they 
were separated by a storm soon after they had set out on their voyage. 
Tschirikow directed his course to the east, from the parallel of 48^, and 
toward the middle of July made the land of Ameriea, between the fifty- 
fifth and fifty-sixth parallels 5 but others place his landfall in 58o. The 
coast which he found was steep, barren, guarded by rocks, and without 
a single island that could afford shelter. He anchored off the coast, and 
detached his long-boat, with orders to put on shore wherever she could 
land. Several days elapsed without her reappearing; he dispatched 
his other boat to gain tidings of her, but the latter no doubt experienced 
the same fate as the former, and it is unknown what became of either. 
Some canoes, manned by native Americans, presented themselves a few 
days after, to reconnoitre the ship ; but they durst not approach her, 
and there remained on board no boat of any sort that could be detached 
to join or pursue them, and prevail on them to come to the ship, where 
they would have been detained for hostages. Tschirikow, despairing to 
see again the men whom he had sent on shore, resolved to quit the coast, 
and accordingly returned to Kamtsckatka.* These discoveries became 
known to France and Europe from the fact of Delisle de la Croyere, one 
of the brothers of the French savans, and Dr. Steller, the naturalist, 
having accompanied Tschirikow. Such was the first authentic discovery 
of Northwest America, which arose out of ^e original plans projected 
by Peter the Great, and subsequently carri* into effect by the Empress 
Catharine. 

The land in question, like Vancouver Island and others to the south- 
ward, was then supposed to form part of the American continent 5 and 
it was not until Vancouver's expedition that Chatham's Strait was dis- 
covered, and thus showed the real nature of the land on the Pacific. 
Vancouver, too, as will be seen from the preceding remarks, did not 
very minutely examine the western shore of the strait to which he gave 
the name of his vessel, but justly inferred that it was penetrated by one 
or more channels leading to the open ocean, from the fact of some of the 
natives being found in the strait who belonged to the other side of the 
islands. 

Captain Urey Lisiansky, of the Eussian navy, examined the group in 
1805 5 and, by his survey, it appears that it consists of four principal 
islands, viz: Jacobi, Kruzov, Baranoff, and Tchitchagoft*. 

Baeanoff Island is the southernmost, and is about eighty -five miles 
in length, by about twenty miles on its maximum breadth. On its west 
side is Sitka, or Norfolk Sound, the principal place of resort in these 

* See Miiller's Discoveries of the Russians, vol. i, pp. 41-43. 
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seas, and was the situation of the headquarters of the Imi)erial Eussian 
Company. 

Kkuzov ISLAiSTO, the south extremity of which is formed by Cape and 
Mount Edgcumbe, lies before Sitka Sound. It was so named by Captain 
Lisiansky, after the Eussian admiral. It is separated from Baranoff 
Island by JS^evski Channel. It is about seven leagues in length. At its 
north extreme is the Bay of Islands, but which leads to the strait, sep- 
arating the two principal islands of the group called by Lisiansky 
Pochibshi or Peril Strait. It joins Chatham's Strait, is deep, and 
derives its name from a party of Eussians and Indians having been 
poisoned there some years previously by eating muscles, an accident, it 
will be remembered, which occurred to one of Vancouver's party, as 
mentioned before. Kruzov Island is called Pitt Island by Dixon, and 
en some other early charts. 

TcHiTCHAGOFF ISLAND is the next and northernmost large island. It 
is divided from Baranoff Island by the Peril Straits, previously mentioned, 
and extends from it to Cross Sound, which separates it from the con- 
tinent to the northward. 

Jacobi Island, the fourth of those described by Lisiansky, lies at the 
northwestern extremity of Tchitchagoff Island. The passage separating 
them was not explored by Lisiansky, but a vessel belonging to the 
Eussian company was said to have passed through it, and to have found 
a sufficient depth of water. 

The Sitka Islands are plentifully supplied with wood, chiefly of pine, 
larch, and cedar, and abundance of wild berries are found. The rivers, 
during summer, ag^ull of excellent fish. Herrings swarm in the sound 
every spring; fine^d may be caught, and halibut, of great weight, with 
the hook and line only. There are few land animals, but a great quan- 
tity of almost every species of amphibious ones. The birds are not so 
> numerous as at the Kodiack Islands to the northward. 

The climate of these Islands is considered to be capable of producing 
barley, oats, and European fruits and vegetables; but the Eussian estab- 
lishment was in a great measure dependent on the produce of the more 
southern settlements of the Hudson's Bay Company at Victoria, Van- 
couver, and Puget's Sound. The summer is warm, and extends to the 
end of August; the winter differs from the Eussian autumn, only that 
there are frequent falls of snow. 

Of the native popxQation it is difficult now to speak; they are an 
uncouth race, similar to those previously mentioned. They are brave, 
hut extremely cruel. The labret, or lip-piece, among the women, is one 
of the greatest characteristics. 

Cape Oivimaney, in latitude 56o 9', longitude 134^ 34', is the south 
extreme of the Archipelago ; off it lies Wooden's Island ; they have been 
alluded to before, as forming the southwestern entrance point of Chat- 
ham's Strait. 

PoKT Conclusion.— Two leagues north by east one-half east from 
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Cape Ommaney, which has been before described, the south point of tiie 
Sitka Archipelago is the southern point of the entrance to Port Con- 
clusion, so called because it was here that Vancouver's vessels awaited 
the conclusion of the survey of this coast in August, 1794, having left 
England on the 1st of April, 1791, for that service. The north jwint of 
Port Conclusion bears from the southern north three-quarters west two 
miles distant. The depth of water in midchannel, between these points, 
is seventy-five fathoms, but decreases to eight or ten close to the shores, 
without rocks or sands, excepting near the points, which are sufficiently 
evident to be avoided. South-southwest, about half a mile from the 
northern point of entrance, is a most excellent and snug basin, Port Arm- 
strong, about a mile long, and a third of a mile wide; but its entrance 
is by a very narrow channel, half a mile in length, in a west-southwestern 
direction, with some islets and rocks lying off its southern points ; these 
are steep, nearly close to them, as are the shores on both sides, which 
vary from a sixth to a twelfth of a mile asunder, with a clear navigable 
passage from eight to twelve fathoms deep in the middle, and five 
fathoms on the sides. The soundings are tolerably regular in the basin, 
from thirty in the middle to ten fathoms close to the shores. Immedi- 
ately within its northern point is a fine sandy beach, and an excellent run 
of water, as is the case also at its head, with a third sandy beach just 
within its southern point of entrance. In the vicinity of these beaches, 
especially the first and third, is a small extent of low land ; but the other 
parts of the shores are composed of steep, rugged cliffs, on all sides, 
surrounded by a thick forest of pine trees, which grow with more vigor 
than those in other parts of the harbor. ^ 

From its entrance to its head the port extends aWut a league south- 
west b^^ south, free from any interruption, although it is inconvenient 
from its great depth of water. Near the southern side of the entrance 
lie a small islet and soine rocks, but these are entirely out of the way 
of its navigation. The soundings cannot be considered as very regular, 
yet in general they are good; in some places it is stony, in others sand 
and mud ; but in the cove, where the vessels were at anchor, a mile and 
a quarter within the south point on the other side, the bottom is rocky. 
The head of this cove approaches within the fourth of a mile of the head 
of another cove, whose entrance on the outside is about two miles to the 
south of the south point of the harbor. 

In the entrance of that cove the depth is seven fathoms; weeds were 
seen growing across it, and to the northward of it is a small islet, and 
some rocks. The surrounding shores are generally steep and rocky, 
and covered with wood to the water's edge ; but on the sides of the adja- 
cent hills are some spots clear of trees, and chiefly occupied by a damp, 
moorish soil, with several pools of water. The surface produces some 
berry bushes, but the fruit, in August, was not ripe. 

The western shore of Chatham's Strait was not minutely surveyed by 
Vancouver's party. It follows a nearly straight direction from Port Con- 
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elusion, about north by west for 105 miles to Point Augusta, in latitude 
58^ 3J', longitude 135^, preserving a nearly parallel direction to the 
opposite side, which varies from five to nine miles distant. 

This extensive arm, as far as was ascertained, is without danger, and 
probably affords many places of refuge. The flood tide, although of 
short duration, not running more than two hours, was regularly observed 
to come from the south.* To the northward of Point Augusta the west- 
ern shore diverges more to the westward, while the eastern side beyond 
Port Marsden still preserves the same direction. Into the opening thus 
formed a peninsula of the main land projects to the southward, thus 
dividing it into two channels; the principal being to the northwest, 
while that which continues on in a north or west course is called Lynn 
Canal. 

Point Couverden, the south extremity of the above peninsula, is in 
latitude 58^ 12', longitude 135^ 4'. It was so named after the seat of 
Vancouver's ancestors in Holland. The continental shore in this neigh- 
horhood constitutes a narrow border of low land, well wooded with 
stately trees, chiefly of the pine tribe, behind which extends a continua- 
tion of the lofty snowy mountains. About two miles north of Point 
Couverden are one small island and three rocky islets, one of which lies 
nearly in midchannel. Beyond this the western shore of the arm is 
firm and compact, indented with a few coves, and some islets and rocks 
lying near it. The eastern shore presents a broken appearance. 

From Point Couverden the continental shore takes a somewhat irre- 
gular direction, northwest one-half west seven leagues, to a part of which 
lies a low and nearhr round island, about two leagues in circuit. It is 
moderately elevatecf, its shores are pleasant and easy of access, and well 
stocked with timber, mostly of the pine tribe. About a league to the 
eastward of it lie some islets. To the north and west of this the shores 
of the continent form two large open bays, terminated by 'compact, solid 
mountains of ice, rising perpendicularly from tlje water's edge, and 
bounded to the north by a continuation of the united lofty frozen moun- 
tains that extend eastward from Mount Fairweather. These bays were 
filled with large quantities of broken ice, set in motion and drifting to 
the southward by a northerly wind, which obliged Mr. Whidbey's boats 
(July, 1794) to take shelter around the northeastern part of an island 
which lies west one-half south from the low round island above men- 

*Mr. Whidbey considered that Chatham's Strait was likely to be one of the most pro- 
fitable places for procuring the skins of the sea-otter on the whole coast, not only from 
the abundance observed in the possession of the natives, but from the immense num- 
bers of these animals seen about the shores in all directions. Here the sea-otters were 
in such plenty that it was easily in the power of the natives to procure as many as they 
chose to be at the trouble of taking. They were also of extremely fine quality.— (Van- 
couver, vol. iii, p. 264.) This opinion has been verified by the success of the Russian 
company since established here. Commander H. W. Meade, jr., commanding United 
States steamer Saginaw, reports that in 1869 the sea-otter had disap^ared from this 
strait. 
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tioned, distant from it three leagues. This island is about seven miles 
long, northeast and southwest, and three miles broad. On its north side 
is a channel two to three miles wide, between it and the continental 
shore. The northwestern point of this channel is Point Dundas, in lati- 
tude 580 21', longitude 135o 55'. 

. To the westward of this point is a branch extending to the north and 
northwest. At about two leagues up it the channel is nearly stopped 
by shoals, rocky, islets, and rocks, four miles beyond which it is finally 
closed, being in most places greatly encumbered with ice. On its north- 
eastern side are some shoals, which extend to within half a mile of its 
southwestern side. The entrance, which is about two miles wide between 
Points Dundas and Wimbledon, has, in midchannel, only eighteen 
fathoms water. About the entrance the soundings are regular, of a 
moderate depth, and afford good and secure anchorage ; but in the sum- 
mer season (or in July) vessels would be much inconvenienced by the 
immense quantities of floating ice. 

Cape Spencer, the north point of the entrance of Cross Sound, on 
the Pacific Ocean, is a very conspicuous, high, bluff promontory. Off 
it extend some rocks for about half a league. It is in latitude 58° 14', 
longitude 136° 35', and bears from Point Wimbledon southwest three- 
quarters west, distant eleven miles. To the northwest of Point Wimbledon 
the main land terminates in steep, rugged, rocky cliffs, off which, at a 
little distance, are three small rocky islands. The bay, extending to the 
northwest between these points, was occupied by an icy barrier and a 
great quantity of floating ice, (in July, 1794,) rendering the navigation 
across it very difficult and tedious. The head of the bay, which decreases 
to three miles in width, is formed by a range of lotty mountains, con- 
nected with which is an immense body of compact perpendicular ice, 
extending from shore to shore. In the upper part of the eastern side 
the shores are composed of a border of low land, which, on high tides, 
is overflowed, and becomes broken into islands. 

The southern shore of this portion of the strait is of a more broken 
character than the northern. We have described it as far as Point 
Augusta^ lying opposite to Point Marsden and Couverden. From this 
to Point Sophia is north by west one-quarter west seventeen miles 5 the 
coast composed chiefly of rocky cliffs, with islets and detached rocks 
lying at some distance from the shore, which is compact, not very high, 
but well covered with wood. The latter point is at the northeast of the 
entrance of Port Frederick, the entrance of which is about a league 
wide, east and west, winding to the southward, and apparently much 
divided by water. From the west side of this sound the shore takes a 
more northerly direction, with some islets near it, to a point which is 
the northern extreme of the archipelago, in latitude 58^ 18'. Hence 
the coast takes an irregular course, west by south seventeen and one- 
half miles, to^oint Lavinia, containing many open bays. On the oppo- 
site shore of the sound is Point Wimbledon, just mentioned, bearing 
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nortli by west six miles from it. !l3etween these points is a group of one 
low and two high rocky islands^ with some rocks and islets about them. 

Poet Althorp is to the westward of Point Lavinia, which extends 
eleven miles to the southward of it. Its south point of entrance is Point 
Lucan. From Point Lucan , in a direction about northwest, lies a narrow, 
high island, about two and a quarter miles in length ; and between its 
southeast point and Point Lucan there are two small islets, which ren- 
der that passage not so commodious for sailing in and out of the port as 
that to the north of the island, between it and the western part of a clus- 
ter of three small islands, which extend about two miles from the eastern 
side of the port. This channel is clear, free from danger, and is about 
one and a quarter mile in width, with a tolerably snug cove, in which 
Vancouver anchored, just within its northwest point of entrance. The 
high narrow island affords great protection to the northern part of this 
port, which, opposite to that island, is about two and a half miles wide ; 
but nearly in the middle of the harbor, and opposite the south point of 
the island, are some detached rocks ; and at Point Lucan, which is sit- 
uated from Vancouver's ships' cove south-southeast four and a half miles 
distant, the width of the harbor is two miles, from whence it extends 
southeast three-quarters south about two leagues, and terminates in a 
basin that affords good and secure anchorage, the best passage into 
which is on the eastern shore. The cove in which Vancouver's, ships 
were stationed afforded good anchorage also, but it was not so well shel- 
tered as the basin, nor was there any fresh water in it that could be easily 
procured, a disadvantage that can readily be done away with by resort- 
ing to a stream of excellent water close at hand, on the eastern shore, 
where the casks mJy be filled in the boat. The surrounding country is 
chiefly composed of a. rugged rocky substance, covered with a forest 
consisting principally of pine trees, and where the steep acclivities do 
not forbid their growth they extend down to the water's edge. 

Cross Sound was discovered by Captain Cook, in his last voyage, on 
Sunday, May 3, 1778, and was named by him from the day marked in 
the calendar. Its existence was denied by some after its original dis- 
covery, but the survey of it proves that Cook's description is much more 
accurate than from the transitory, distant view he had of it might haye 
been reasonably expected. Its eastern limits may be placed at Points 
Lavinia and Wimbledon, which have been previously described. Erom 
seaward it appears to branch into many openings, the largest seemingly 
to the northward; this is the large bay described between Cape Spencer 
and Point Wimbledon. Its southern shore, from Point Lucan to Point 
Bingham, which is opposite to Cape Spencer, trends southwest by west 
one-quarter west ten miles. Between these points an opening takes a 
southeast by south direction for some distance, and probably affords some 
shelter and secure anchorage. Point Bingham, which lies south by east 
one-half east ten miles from Cape Spencer, affords a bold entrance into the 
sound, withput rock, shoal, or any permanent obstacle. The group of 
rocky islands, noticed as existing to the south of Point Wimbledon, form 
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a kind of termination to Cross Sound, and almost separate the ocean 
from Catham's Strait, to the eastward of it ; but on either side of these 
islands there are two narrow channels ; the northernmost, being the 
widest, is near a mile across ; the southernmost is about half that width, 
both of which are free from rocks, shoals, or any other impediment, ex- 
cepting the large masses of floating ice, which, at the time of Vancouver's 
survey (July, 1794,) rendered them very dangerous to navigate, although 
in the winter they are most probably entirely closed or impassable. 

Every part of Cross Sound appears to be free from any rock, shoal, 
or permanent obstacle; and if it does possess any navigable objec- 
tion, it is the unfathomable dep'th of it, which everywhere exists, except. 
ing very near the shores, along which, in many places, are detached 
rocks; these, however, lie out of the way of its navigation, and are suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to be avoided. 

The unfortunate La P6rouse touched on this part of the coast, previous to 
his departure for the west,in 1786. He makes the followingremarks upon it : 
. At Cross Sound the high mountains covered with snow terminate, the 
peaks of which are eight or nine thousand feet high. The country bor- 
dering on the sea, southeast of Cross Sound, is elevated Wo thousand to 
two thousand five -hundred feet. Mount Crillon, almost as elevated as 
Mount Fairweather, is to the north of Cross Sound, in the same w.ay 
that Mount Fairweather is to the north of the Baie des Frangais : they 
will serve to point out the ports they are near to. The one may be readily 
mistaken for the other, in coming from the south, if the latitude should 
not be correct within 15'. Otherwise, from all points, Mount Fairweather 
appears accompanied by two mountains, less elevated ; and Mount Cril- 
lon, more isolated, has its peak inclined towards the south.* 

Cape Cross, which was considered by Cook as.forming the southeast 
point of entrance to the sound, is not precisely so, but lies about seven 
miles south of Point Bingham, which forms the true southeast point. 
The interior part is a low, rocky land, free from any danger. 

From Cape Cross the coast takes a direction of south 31° east, about 
seven leagues, to another promontory, to which Vancouver gave the 
name of Cape Edward, and off which lies a cluster of small islets and 
rocks. The coast between these capes is much broken, and has several 
openings in it that appear likely to afford shelter; but the vast number 
of r<5cks and small islets, some producing trees, and others entirely bar- 
ren, that extend to the distance of three or four miles from the shore, 
will render the entering of such harbors unpleasant and dangerous, until 
a more competent knowledge of their several situations may be better 
3,cquired.t That which appeared to Vancouver to be the easiest of access 

A .^___ 

* Voyage de La P^rouse, vol. ii, p. 219. 

t " AU the land next the sea, beginning about eight leagues to the southeast of Cross 
Cape, and tending to within ten leagues of Cape Edgcumbe, seems to be composed of 
low woody islands, among which there appear several places of good| shelter. The 
inland country forms into a number of peaked hills, some well wooded, aid others quite 
bare." — Portlaclc, p, 257. 
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lies about two leagues to the northward of Cape Edward, and as it is in 
latitude 57^ 44', he was led to conclude that this opening was Portlock's 
Harbor. 

Portlock's Harbor. — "On drawing near the opening, and about 
two miles from the shore to the northwest of it, we had twenty and 
twenty-five fathoms water over muddy bottom, and just within the 
entrance were some high, barren rocks. On getting into the entrance 
of the passage, which is about a mile across, we deepened the water to 
thirty fathoms, sandy bottom, the barren rocks just mentioned (and 
Hogan's Island) forming the south side 5 the northern side is Hill's 
Island, low land, forming itself into several small bays, from whdse 
points are breakers at no great distance. About half a mile within the 
barren rocks we had thirty fathoms over a rocky bottom, which depth 
and bottom we carried at least a mile further, steering northeast by east, 
which is nearly the course into the harbor. The passage so far is nearly 
a mile across, with bold rocky shores on each side. Presently after- 
wards we shoaled the water to ten fathoms, being then in the narrowest 
part of the channel, which in that situation is not more than half a mile 
across, h^/ving to the north some bold rocks, and to the south a bluff 
point of land; to the east of which, a small distance from shore, are 
some rocks which just show themselves above water. Immediately on 
passing these rocks we deepened the water very quickly to thirty and 
forty fathoms, and a most spacious and excellent harbor opened itself to 
our view, bending to the northwest and southeast, and running deep 
into the northward, with a number of small islands scattei'ed about. 
We ran up towards the northwest part of the harbor, and after passing 
a small island near the north shore, covered with trees, we anchored in 
thirty-one fathoms mud, entirely landlocked; the rocks lying in the 
inner part of the passage, just shut in with the small island already men- 
tioned, and bearing south three or four miles distant."* 

The adjacent country abounds with white cedar, and excellent spruce- 
beer may be made. Wooding and watering are performed with facility, 
and some salnaon may also be caught. 

GouLDiNa's Harbor is a branch of Portlock Harbor, extending from 
its northwest part. It runs in a zigzag direction, between north and 
northeast, about five miles to the head of it from the island on the 
entrance. It appears navigable for at least four miles up for vessels of 
any size, and there are a number of small islands covered with trees 
scattered about in various parts of it. At the head of it Portlock saw 
some Indians' houses whose filthiness he describes, t 

From Cape Edward the coast takes a direction about south 30^ east 
to a very conspicuous opening, named by Captain Cook the Bay of 
Island; he rightly considered that it was the entrance to a channel 
which separated the land, on which Mount Edgcumbe is situated, from 



* Portlock, pp. 257, 258. 
t IMd., p. 270. 
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the adjacent shores. It is also the entrance to the channel separating the 
two principal islands of the Sitka Archipelago. 'Near the land forming 
the southern part of the Bay of Islands are several small islets, and its 
south point was named by Vancouver, Point Amelia. 

From Point Amelia the coast extends south 5^ east, sixteen miles, to 
Cape Edgcumbe, having nearly in the middle of that space an opening, 
with two small islets lying before it, and presenting the appearance of a 
good harbor, called by Vancouver Port Mary. The other parts of the 
coast are indented with small open bays. 

This is the western face of the island, named Kruzov Island by the 
Eussian, and Pitt Island by the early English navigators. The follow- 
ing notice of the channel wliich insulates it is given by Captain Port- 
lock: 

'^ Between Cape Edgcumbe and Portlock Harbor, Portlock's long-boat 
fell in with a strait about a league wide at the entrance, and running in 
about east or east-southeast, with bold shores and good anchorage. 
Soon after getting in, (the southern and eastern point in latitude 57° SC, 
and the northern and western in 57^ 36',) they stood up between south 
and southeast near four leagues, the strait being about three leagues 
across, with several islands in it. They kept along under the southern 
shore, and after getting up the passage about four leagues, they found 
it not more than half a league across; two leagues higher it became nar- 
row and shoal, drying at southwest above two miles. After passing this 
it grows wider still, trending away to northeast, the depth increasing 
gradually; they soon came into a large sound, where they saw a great 
number of whales, and also Mount Edgcumbe, and some islands lying to 
the southeast of Cape Edgcumbe. On getting round the north point of 
this passage, through which they had come thus far, there was an open- 
ing running up in a north direction, and branching in several ways ; in 
;the entrance of the main opening were several small islands. They still 
.continued to steer on to southeast for a passage about one and a half 
mile across, made by the north part of an island just under Mount Edg- 
cumbe (Pitt or Kruzov Island) and the main, through which they saw 
the sea. After getting through this passage, they steeried among a 
cluster of islands, lying near the shore, to the north of Cape Edgcumbe.''* 

Cape Edgcumbe, the Cabo del Engaiio of the Spanish charts of Mau- 
relle, is low land, covered with trees, which projects considerably into 
the sea, latitude 57o 2', longitude 36° ^5'. t 

Mount EDacuMBE, which stands on the south end of the island, 
inland of the cape of the same name, is the Mount San Jacinto of the 
Spanish charts. It is estimated to be about two thousand eight hun- 
dred fcQt in height. The side toward the sea is steep, and was covered 
with snow, (in July, 1805;) that towards the bay (to the southward) is 

• Portlock, p. 274-^9. 

t Voyage de La P^rouse, tome ii, p. 221. 
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smootli, and of ^adual ascent, and overgrown with woods to within oile 
and a half mile of the top. This upper space exhibits a few patches of 
verdure, but is in general covered with stones of difterent colors. On 
the summit is a lake-basin, or crater, about two miles in circumference, 
and forty fathoms deep, the surface covered with snow. To judge from 
the appearance of the top of this mountain, it may be concluded that it 
was formerly much higher j but the eruptions having ceased, that time 
has crmnbled to pieces the highest points, and filled up the abyss out of 
which the materials forming the exterior mountain were vomited. Many 
years must have elapsed since this volcano was in action, as several 
sorts of the rejected lava are turning to earth. ♦ 

Sitka or Korfolk SouND.^-The first of these two names is that of 
the natives, who call themselves Sitka-hans. It is probably the same as 
that called by the Spaniards, Baya de Guadalupa.t It is also called 
Tchinkitanay Bay by Marchand and other authors. The name of Nor- 
folk Sound is that applied to it by Dixon, whose industry first made 
known its real character ; he anchored in the first cove round Cape 
Edgcumbe, jand did not penetrate to the eastward, to where the Eus- 
sian establishment was. The charts and descriptions of this period 
are so imperfect that they would probably rather tend to mislead than 
instruct.} By referring to these authors, ample descriptions of the 
natives, their habits and maimers, will be found. These, however, are 
probably much changed since their contact with Europeans. 

The coast of Sitka Bay is intersected by many steep rocks, and the 
neighboring waters thickly sprinkled with little rocky islands overgrown 
with wood, which are a protection against the storms, and present a 
strong wall of defense against the waves. A bold, enterprising man, of 
the name of Baranoff, long superintended the company's establishment.. 
Peculiarly adapted by nature for the task of contending with a wild 
people, he seemed to find a pleasure in the occupation. Although the 
conquest of the Sitkaens, (Sitka-hans,) or Kalushes, was not so easily 
achieved as that of the more timid Aleutians and Kodiacks, he finally 
accomplished it. A warlike, courageous, and cruel race, provided with 
fire-arms by the ships of the North American United States in exchange 
for otter-skins, they maintained an obstinate struggle against the invad- 
ers. But Baranoff at length obtained a decisive superiority over them. 
What he could not obtain by presents he took by force; and, in spite of 
all opposition, succeeded in founding the settlement on this island. He 
built some dwelling-houses, made an intrenchment, and having, in his 
own opinion, appeased the Kalushes by profuse presents, confided the 
new conquest to a small number of Eussians and Aleutians. For a short 
time matters went on prosperously, when suddenly the garrison left by 

* Lisiaosky^ pp. 22^229. 

t See Voyage of Don%uaii de Ayala; Barrington^s Miscellanies, London, 1781. 
t See Dixon's Voyage, p. 183, etseq, ; Marcliaud's Voyage, by Fleurieu, Eng. Trans., vol. i,. 
p. 291, et seq. 
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Baranoflf, believing itself in perfect safety, was attacked by great num- 
bers of Kalushes, who entered the intrenchments without opi>osition, 
and murdered all they met there with circumstances of atrocious cruelty. 
A few Aleutians only escaped in their little baidars (or air-tight canoes) 
to Kodiack, where they brought the news of the destruction of Sitka. 
This took place in 1804, at the period that Admiral Krusenstem made 
his voyage round the world, and his second ship, the Neva, was bound 
for the colony. Baranoff took advantage of this, and with three armed 
vessels he accompanied the Neva to Sitka. The Kalushes retired at his 
approach to their fortifications, and attempted to maintain a siege, but 
the guns from the ships soon caused a speedy surrender. They were 
allowed to retire unmolested, but they stole away secretly on a dark 
night, after murdering all of their party who might have been an incum- 
brance to them. Baranoft" thus became nominaUy possessed of the 
island, but in reality of a hill forming a natural fortification, and form- 
erly inhabited by a Kalush chief called Katelan. The savages continued 
to make aggressions on the Russians, who could not venture beyond the 
range of the fortification, which Baranoff had rendered perfectly safe 
from attack. The necessary houses sprang up around it, and the settle- 
ment, uiMer the name of New Archangel, became the capital of the Eus- 
sian-American possessions. Such is the histbry of this isolated but 
interesting placei* 

Sitka stands on the northwest point of a bay on the eastern side of 
the sound. The following extract will give a sufficient idea of the place. 

" The sound of Sitka is formed by Mount Cape Edgcumbe to the north, 
and Point Wodehouse to the south, fourteen miles apart; the former 
landmark is easily distinguished, being a dome-shaped mountain, evi- 
dently an old volcano, capped with snow, which lines its red sides in 
stripes from its apex down to its center." 

The following description of Sitka or New Archangel is that given by 
A. G. Findlay, esq., in the directory for the Pacific Ocean, 1851: • 

" The harbor of New Archangel is formed by a cluster of small islands 
immediately in front of the settlement, and has two entrances, one 
north, and the other south. Once inside, it is as smooth as a pond, no 
port can be safer; and it is impregnable, owing chiefly to its natural 
defenses, though the Russians have taken good care to erect batteries 
which command it at every point. The town or settlement is built on a 
flat strip of land, jutting out here as if on purpose, from the high belt of 
mountains which form the extremity of the sound. The governor's 
house is perched on a rock, about eighty feet in height, and is one hun- 
dred and forty feet long by seventy wide ; of two good stories,* roofed 
with sheet iron, painted red, and capped by a light-house, which can be 
distinguished by vessels at sea. The whole is defei^ded by a battery 
which commands every point of the harbor, and encircles one-half of the 

* See Kotzebne^s New Voyage Round the World, vol. ii, pp. 138-142. 
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house to the southeast. The northwest end is approached by a flight of 
steps. Half way up sentinels are placed day and nigiit, and here also 
are posted brass guns on light field carriages. The upper story is 
divided into one grand saloon in th^ center, flanked by a drawing-room 
and billiard-room at one end, and a drawing-room at the other ; all are 
well proportioned, painted, not papered, and the walls adorned with 
good engravings of British victories by sea and land. In the saloon is 
a magnificent full-length painting of Nicholas. The lower story contains 
(so to speak) a dining-room, drawing-room, study, and the domestic 
establishment of the governor and his lady. The dining-room is hung 
with prints of English towns, principally o»i the seaboard ; the drawing- 
room with views in Switzerland and Germany. The whole is plainly 
and substantially furnished, and heated with stoves of the continental 
custom. Tfiis, as well as all other houses, is built of wood, immense 
logs, dovetailed into each other, squared and painted. 

" The arsenal is the next object which arrests the attention of a stran- 
ger, from the number of men employed either building new or repairing 
old vessels. -At this moment they are building a new steamer, destined, 
I think, for Mr. Leidesdorff, of California. The workmanship appears 
good and solid; everything for her is made on the spot, for which pur- 
pose they have casting-houses, boiler-makers, coopers, turners, and all 
the other ers requisite for such an undertaking. The boiler is almost 
completed, and is of copper. They have also their tool-makers, workers 
in tin and brass, chart engravers, sawyers, and saw-mills, for all which 
occupations suitable establishments have been erected. 

" The climate is moist; out of fourteen days there were only two upon 
which nautical observations could be made ; these two were as fine and 
as warm as are experienced in any country."* 

It was visited by Sir George Simpson on his overland journey around 
the world, in 1842. 

" Sitka, (the late) Governor Etholine's residence, consisted of a suite of 
apartments communicating, according to the Eussian fashion, with each 
other, all the public rooms being handsomely furnished and richly deco- 
rated. It commanded a view of the whole establishment, which was, in 
fact, a little village; while about half way down the rock two batteries 
on terraces frowned respectively over the land and the water. Behind 
the bay, which forms the harbor, rise stupendous hills of conical mount- 
ains, with summits of everlasting snow. To seaward, Mount Edgcumbe, 
also, in the form of a cone, rears its truncated peak, still remembered as 
the source of smoke and flame, of lava and ashes; but now known — ^so 
various are the emergencies of nature — to be the repository of the accu- 
mulated snows of an age. 

"We sat down to a good dinner in the French style, the party in addi- 
tion to our host and hostess (the latter a pretty and ladylike woman from 

* Nautical Magazine, June, 1849, pp. 310-311. 
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Helsingfors, in Finland) and ourselves, comprising^ twelve of the com- 
pany's officers. We afterwards visited the schools, in which there were 
twenty boys and as many girls, principally half-breeds ; snch of the 
children as were orphans were supported by the company, and the others 
by their parents. The scholars appeared to be clean and healthy. The 
boys, on attaining the proper age, would be drafted into the service, 
more particularly into the nautical branch of the same, and the girls 
would, in due time, become their wives, or the wives of others- 

" Nor did religion seem to be neglected at Sitka, any more than educa- 
tion. The Greek church had its bishop, with fifteen priests, deacons, 
and followers ; and the Lutherans had their clergyman. Here, as in 
other parts of the empire, the ecclesiastics were all maintained by the 
imperial government, without any exi)ense, or at least without any direct 
expense, to the Eussian- American Company. * 

" The good folks of New Archangel appear to live well. The sur- 
rounding country abounds in the cheveril, the finest meat I ever ate, 
with the single exception of the moose ; while halibut, cod, herrings, 
flounders, and many other sorts of fish are always to be had for the 
taking in unlimited quantities. In a little stream (Indian Eiver) which 
is within a mile of the port, salmon are so plentiful at the proper season 
that, when ascending the river, they have literally been known to embar- 
ras the movements of a canoe. About one hundred thousand of the last 
mentioned fish, equivalent to fifteen hundred barrels, are annually salted 
for the use of the establishment; they are so inferior, however, in rich- 
ness and flavor, to such as are caught further to the southward, that 
they are not adapted for exportation."* 

Point Wodehouse, as previously mentioned, is the southwest 
point of Sitka Sound. An extensive group of islets and rocks extend 
north-northwest from it for three or four miles from the shore, which, 
from that point, with little variation takes a course of south 36^ east. 
This part of the coast is much broken into small openings, with islets 
and detached rocks lying off it. 

Port Banks, of Captain Dixon, is in this interval. It is in latitude 
560 35', and the following are Dixon's remarks on it: 

" The prospect at Port Banks, though rather confined, yet has some- 
thing more pleasing and romantic than any we had seen on the coast. 
The land to the northward and southward rises sufficiently to an eleva- 
tion to convey every idea of winter; and though its sides are perpetually 
covered with snow, yet the numerous pines, which ever and anon pop 
out their lusty heads, divest it of that dreary and horrific cast with the 
barren mountains to the northwest of Cook's River, (Inlet.) To the 
eastward the land is considerably lower, and the pines appear to grow 
in the most regular and exact order; these, together with the brush- 
wood and shrubs on the surrounding beaches, form a most beautiful con- 

* Sir Greorge Simpson, vol. i, pp. 219-221 ; 227. 
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trast to the higher land, and render the appearance of the whole truly 
pleadng and delightful."* 

Cape Ommaney, the southern extremity of the Sitka Archipelago, lies 
forty-five miles from Point Wodehouse, and has been previously de- 
scribed. 

Thus the entire circuit of this archipelago has been imperfectly noticed. 

The following is a description of Sitka Sound, bj^ George Davidson, 
esq., assistant United States Coast Survey, from a report made November 
30,1867: 

" Sitka Sounb. — Between the south point, formed by Biorka Island 
and Cape Edgcumbe, lying north 46° west, and south 4S^ east, twenty-three 
miles from each other, lies the entrance to Sitka Sound, having a depth 
of ninety fathoms outside the middle of the entrance, and very bold 
water in every direction. 

" Biorka Island is coijiparatively low, and wooded, about two miles in 
extent, north and south, and the same east and west. It has a sunken 
rock one mile south of its south point, and several islets, but along its 
west and north faces the water is thirty fathoms deep close in shore. 
On the north face of Biorka, one and a half mile east of the northwest 
point, is a small cove, opening to the northward, with soundings of 
eleven, nine, and seven fathoms laid down inside the heads. Off the 
entrance to this cove are soundings in twenty-five fathoms sandy bottom. 
The Eussian navigators inform me that this would make a good pilot 
station. 

"Two miles west of the islet, which lies off the northwest point of 
Biorka, is a single sunken rock, wh^re a heavy sea breaks only once every 
five or six minutes. It is said to have ten feet of water on it 5 and if so, 
must be very pointed. 

" The Eussian navigators inform me that they have repeatedly watched 
the break upon it, and that the rocky patch of nearly a mile in extent 
laid down on the English chart ^NTo. 2337 of Sitka Sound does not exist. 
All the adjacent islands are low and wooded, but the main-land is well 
marked by very high mountains. 

" Cape Edgcumbe is notedly marked by the extinct volcano of Mount 
Edgcumbe, bearing north 52° east, four miles distant from the extremity 
of the cape. The shores are covered with timber to the edges of the 
hold high bluffs of rock and lava, fringed with innumerable rocks. The 
cape presents the appearance of a wooded plateau, extending to the 
ha«e of the mountain, interrupted only by two small hills between the 
cape and mountain. But the great feature and landmark is the moun- 
tain itself, which is peculiarly marked, and has no counterpart in this 
region. 

"It rises two thousand eight hundred and fifty-five feet above the sea, 
and the top, forming the rim of an ancient crater, appears nearly hori- 
zontal, and has a diameter of two thousand feet by my measurements. 

** Dixon, p. 195. (June, 1787.) 
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The sides from the summit down have a gentle and regular inclination of 
about 250, are marked by deep furrows^ destitute of trees or herbage, 
and present in sunlight a dull reddish appearance. In winter it is 
covered with snow. It is situated upon Erouzof island, of which the 
south and east sides form the north and west shores of Bitka Sound, 
and the passages notthward, while its north side forms the south shore 
of Klokacheva Sotind. Tebenkoff gives a view of the mountain and 
cape. 

" From Gape Edgcumbe, the north shore inside the entrance to the 
sound runs a general and nearly straight course of north 85^ east for 
seven miles to Etmoloi Point, or Point of Shoals, off which, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, lie the low island and rocks, with a passage reported 
between the point and island. iNearly midway between these points, 
and one and a half mile offshore, lies the moderately high wooded island 
of St. Lazara or Cape Island, with from twenty to twenty-five fathoms of 
water between it and the shore. 

" The south shore inside the entrance to Sitka Sound is broken by 
innumerable rocks and low wooded islets, and indented by large bays. 
The whole shore is covered with spruce, making it difficult to dis- 
tinguish the islands. No sunken rocks are known to exist nearer the 
entrance than Williams's Bank, five and a half miles northruortheast 
from the northwest point of Biorka, and lying some distance oft* the low 
islands inside. The bank appears to consist of four or five sunken rocks, 
upon some of which the sea invariably breaks. 

"Within the entrance the sound contracts its width to six miles 
between Point of Shoals and Williams's Bank, with deep water to and 
inside that line. From Point of Shoals to Bouranoff Point, forming 
part of the south shores, the bearing is south 8O0 east, the distance seven 
and a half miles ; and on this line the sound is contracted by the Low 
Island and rocks, one mile distant from Point of Shoals ; by the Yitskari. 
and adjacent rocks, three miles distant; by the Kulichoff Rock and 
adjacent sunken rocks, five miles distant from this same point. Deep 
channels exist between Low and Yitskari, Yitskari and Kulichoff, and 
Kulichoff and the islets off Bouranoff Points, with, however, dangerous 
rocks in the latter. But the channel invariably used by the Russians is 
that between Yitskari and Kulichoff. On the English chart this channel 
is erroneously contracted by the laying down of a sunken reef extending 
one mile east of Yitskari, nearly on the line towards Kulichoff. The 
Russian captains inform me that they can and have passed Yitskari along 
its southeast face within half a cable's length when steering a direct course 
to Mochnati, a course north 62o east, true. We have made it close aboard 
when coming in at evening, with very thick, heavy weather from the 
southeast, and saw no breakers to indicate such a reef, in fact were misled 
by not finding the breakers. We have also seen it from the south-south- 
east, when there was no breaker off its eastern face, but the breakers on the 
reefj one mile north of it, really appeared to be breaking off the eastern 
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face of the rock. It appeared to me, from the distance of a mile or tWo, 
to be about forty yards long, and ten feet above high water, with a 
rough irregular surface. In smooth weather it has been landed upon, 
and I have already recommended that a light be placed upon it, as from 
this point it would illuminate an arc of the horizon beyond the sound from 
560 west toward Biorka Island, south 88^ west toward Cape Edgcumbe, 
and be a guide to clear the rock off Biorka. From the northwest point 
of Biorka it bears north 6^ east, distant seven miles. From the rock off 
Biorka it bears north 21^ east, distant seven and a half miles. 

" Kulichoff Kock is laid down on the English chart south 10° east, 
two miles from Vitskari. It is about twenty feet high, and less in extent 
than Yitskari. There aire sunken rocks to the north and south-south- 
west of it, about'half a mile distant, and one towards Yitskari, about a 
quarter of a mile off, with deep water and dangerous sunken rocks 
between the Kulichoff and the islets off Point Bouranoff. But Teben- 
koff and the old Eussian charts place the Yitskari and Kulichoff' three 
miles apart, while the latest unpublished Eussian examinations about 
Kulichoff place the reef a short distance north of the rock, with a pass- 
age of twelve fathoms between them and close to the rock. The English 
chart places Kulichoff more than two miles from Bouranoff, but the latest 
Eussian determination makes it only one and a half mile. I forward to 
you the old Eussian chart, upon which are placed the unpublished results 
of late Eussian examinations, kindly furnished me by Prince Maksoutoff. 

" For four miles inside of Yitskari Eock we find clear, deep water, up 
to the range of wooded islands and rocks lying for two miles outside of 
Sitka. Through this barrier of islands, there are three channels to the 
anchorages east and west of the town. These passages are known as 
the eastern, middle, and westward, the former bahig the longest, and 
the middle one the shortest, to either anchorage. In approaching these 
islands in thick weather the officers of the company endeavored to find 
the island of Mochnati, which is from twenty to thirty feet high, rocky, 
and covered with a thick growth of spruce, whose dark foliage, with the 
black rocks beneath, brought out in relief by the surf breaking along 
its front and on the outlying rock, makes it discernible through the fog 
when other islands are invisible. This islet lies between the middle and 
western channels, and a vessel making it can take either and safely run 
then for the anchorage. When the fog is lifting^ from the coming in of a. 
westerly wind, this island appears first. Abreast of Mochnati the west- 
ern channel is about three-quartesrs of a mile wide, with a large reef, . 
bare at low water, forming the western side, and the middle channel is 
contracted by sunken and exposed rocks to a much narrower entrance. 
The English chart, based upon that of La Pdrouse, gives a good idea of 
the channels and the anchorages, which should only be entered under 
the guidance of # pilot, or with good local knowledge. 

" It would be useless to attempt to describe the labyrinth of channels 
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and islets passing in every direction, like tentacula from the sound, yet 
a few items may not be without interest. 

*^ A good passage exists between the north part of the sound and the 
eastern end of Klokacheva Sound, which enters from the Gulf of Alaska, 
in latitude 589 20', and continues through Peril Straits to Chatham 
Straits. We have made several examinations through these waters, and 
changed materially their shapes on the English chart. Cross Bay was 
furnished me in manuscript by Prince Maksoutoff, and Hay ward Harbor 
was made by Mr. Blake when examining that locality for rejMjrted mag- 
netic iron ore. 

^'The Newski Passage, between Olga Strait and Peril Strait, is quite 
narrow, a^id has sunken rocks upon its shores. Mr. Mosman made a 
series of soundings through it, indicating plenty of w^jber. This rough 
sketch, from compass bearings throughout in a rain-storm, makes the 
strait narrower than laid down on the charts. With a thorough survey 
of this strait and of Klokacheva Sound another entrance is afforded to 
Sitka Sound to vessels driven north of Cape Edgcombe by heavy south- 
easters, or by the currents in light airs. 

"The indications of my small local triangulation about Sitka harbor 
proper would seem to show that the base line of the original survey was 
erroneous, and this may possibly explain the announcement on the Eng- 
lish chart that ' there are discrepancies between this chart and the plan 
of Sitka (2348) which cannot be adjusted.' 

" The harbor of Sitka is very contracted, and in the western anchorage 
numerous mooring buoys have been laid down by the Eussian- American 
Company near the town, although this part of the harbor is narrow and 
marked by three sunken rocks. The eastern harbor receives the greater 
sweep of the south^stern, and a heavy swell is said to be brought in 
from the sound, so that the company's vessels like to anchor in the west- 
ern, as they can discharge more readily, and especially because during 
the winter the officers and crews are taken from the ships, which are 
left with only one keeper. But the British men-of-war use the eastern 
harbor. 

" In the great gale of October 28, 1867, the severest at this place for 
very many years, three or four vessels broke adrift from their moorings, 
and several were driven ashore. The steamship John L. Stephens 
dragged her anchor, but having steam up, and getting her anchor, 
steamed through the throat connecting the two anchorages, and anchored 
in nine fathoms in the eastern harbor, where she rode out the gale easily, 
and afterwards experienced great difficulty in getting her anchor, so firm 
a hold had it taken in the tenacious bottom of mud and shells. The 
Stephens is an old Panama steamer, very high out of water, and had but 
one anchor of two thousand pounds. 

" From the Coast Survey tidal observations of two isonths, from Au- 
gust 21 to October 21, we find the mean rise and fall of the tide to be 
seven and eight-tenths feet, and at the full and change of the moon 
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eleven and nine-tenths feet. The extreme range observed during the 
above period was thirteen feet, and the least range two and one- 
tenth feet. The Eussian charts and authorities give the rise and fall 
between fourteen and fifteen feet, and this is the accepted fact. The 
English chart states ' H. W. F. and C, h. 34 m. ; spring rise five to 
seven feet.' Our determinations of the tide give, therefore, an im- 
pMtant correction to establish opinions and authorities upon this subject. 

" Sitka is the principal establishment of the Eussian-American Com* 
pany, and comprises about one hundred and twenty good blockhouses, 
storehouses, barracks, workshops, sawmills, churches, hospital, and the 
governor's headquarters. It contains nine hundred and sixty-eight 
inhabitants, of which three hundred and forty-nine are Eussians, and 
the remainder Creoles or half-breeds and Aleutians. Outside the stock- 
ade are forty large Indian houses, facing the western harbor, and occu* 
pied by not less than one thousand Kalushes during the winter. The 
site of the town is cramped, and it is a mere question of time and 
expansion when these Indian houses will be removed. For years the 
Eussians have had about a dozen guns directed along the face of the 
, Kalushian village. 

" The geographical position of the Coast Survey astronomical station j 
at the head of the ship yard and near the new United States barracks, 
is latitude 57° 02' 51'^ ; longitude, 136o 16' 25.5'' ; or in time, 9 h, 01 w. 
05.7 «. ; magnetic declination, 28° 46.7' east, in August 1867. 

"The harbor of Sitka being contracted, exposed to severe southeast 

gales, difficult of access, and having no extent of land fit for cultivation, 

. tiie question has been raised whether a better harbor cannot be found 

in the vicinity affording safe anchorage, of easier acOvOSS, and greater 

space, with surrounding soil that maybe cultivate!^'' 

The following is an extract from Eemark Book of Commander E. W. 
Meade, jr., commanding United States steamer Saginaw, December, 
1868. 

"Sitka Harbor and Approaches.— The latitude of Sitka is 57° 03' 
north, and longitude 135o 16' west, (approx.) Time of H. W. F. and C, h 
34 w. Eise of tide, mean, eight feet ; springs, fourteen feet. Yariation of 
compass 28^ 30' east. The tides in their rise are extremely irregular. 
The harbor is formed by a chain of islands, and there are three princi- 
pal ship channels, viz, west channel, middle channel, and east channel, 
of which the safest for sailing vessels is the east or broad channel, the 
other two being narrow and somewhat tortuous. Pilots may be readily 
procured, the charge for men-of-war being four dollars x)er foot, the 
pilot taking the ship outside of Biorca Island, or Cape Edgcumbe or 
Kruzov Island. It is recommended to strangers to take a pilot if 
possible. The pilots, however, go out in small boats and in bad weather 
will not venture, -as a very heavy sea rolls into the outer bay. Inside of the 
islands the sea is always smooth. The best landmark for making the 
Bay of Sitka is Mount Edgcumbe, two thousand eight hundred feet 
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high, which is the extinct crater of a tremendous volcano, and can be 
seen miles out at sea, the summit being covered with snow neariy all the 
year round. When inside of Cape Edgcumbe, steer for Harbor Moim- 
tain, a prominent peak back of the town, bringing it to bear north-north- 
east one-quarter east, and passing Yitskari island on port hand, carefully 
avoiding a dangerous reef of rocks (above water) on starboard hand, 
which bear east-northeast from Yitskari Island, distant two and one- 
quarter miles. When fairly up with the chain of islands which form the 
harbor, and when the Halibut Eocks are on the starboard beam, steer 
cast-northeast one half east, a mid-channel course for eastern entrance, 
borrowing most on the starboard shore, carefully avoiding Liar Eocks. 
When up with the Mista Island the course is north-northeast tbree- 
quarters east, and the channel is comparatively clear. When the citadel 
of Sitka bears west one-quarter north, steer for it until it is about one 
mile distant, when it is well to keep the port (south) shore aboard, to 
avoid a ledge ofrocks and boulders off Indian River. The anchorage for 
men-of-war near Japan Island will then be plainly seen, and the vessel 
may take any berth she pleases, but it wiU be requisite to moor. The 
best plan in my judgment is to moor with an anchor, and forty-five fath- 
oms cable laid at northeast, and the port anchor and thirty fathoms laid 
out west and put on the swivel. If it becomes necessary to prevent the 
ship from swinging, a kedge dropped astern will effect this. The only 
really violent winds come from northeast to east, clearing off with squalls 
from the westward; or a vessel may moor with port anchor northeast, 
starboard southeast, and a kedge astern to westward." 

We now return to the northward, taking up the description at Cape 
Spencer, the point where Cross Sound terminates. 

From Cape Spencer the coast takes a direction of northwest. It is 
steep and entire, well wooded, and, with the exception of one small 
opening between it and Cape Fairweather, appear* not likely to afford 
shelter for shipping. The coast is completely bounded at a little dis- 
tance by steep, compact mountains, which are a continuation of the 
same undivided range stretching from the eastward. 

Cape Fairweather is placed by Yancouver in latitude 58^ 50J', lon- 
gitude 1370 50'. This cape cannot be considered as a very conspicuous 
promontory; it is most distinguished when seen from the southward, as 
the land to the west of it retires a few miles back to the north, and there 
forms a bend in the coast, and is the most conspicuous point eastward 
of Cape Phipps, at Behring's Bdy to the northward. 

Mount Fairweather is one of the most remarkable mountains on 
the northwest coast of America. It is placed in latitude 58^ 54', longi- 
tude 1370 38', and nine miles from the nearest shore. Captain Cook 
says: "This mountain is the highest of a chain, or rather ridge of moun- 
tains, that rise at the northwest entrance of Cross Sound, and extend in 
a northwest direction, parallel with the coast. These mountains were 
wholly covered with snow (in May, 1778) from the highest summit down 
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to the sea- coast, (whicli was twelve leagues distant,) some few places 
excepted, when we could perceive trees rising, as it were, out of the sea ; 
and which, therefore, we supposed grew on low land, or on islands bor- 
dering on the shore of the continent.^' 

Captain Portlock says of it : "This mountain, or rather ridge of moun- 
tains, as it forms into several, is by far the highest land on this part of the 
coast, much loftier than Mount Edgcumbe, and, I think, nearly the height 
ofMountSt. Elia^."* 

From Cape Fairweather to Cape Phipps, at the entrance of Behring's 
Bay, the distance is seventy-three miles ; the intermediate coast is a low 
border extending /rom the base of the^ mountains, well wooded, and in 
some parts appears to be much inundated, the waters finding their way 
to the sea in shallow rivulets, through two or three breaks in the beach. 

It is between these points that Cook, who sailed at a considerable 
distance from the shore, considered that there was an .appearance of an 
extensive bay, and a wooded island, off the south point of it, in latitude 
590 18', and where he supposed that Commodore Behring anchored.! A 
close examination of it by Vancouver, however, has dispelled these views : 
"But in this neighborhood no such bay or island exists, and Captain 
Cook must have been led into the mistake by the great distance at which 
he saw the coast, in consequence of which he was prevented from noticing 
the extensive border of low land that stretches from the foot of the vast 
range of lofty mountains, and forms the sea-shore. The irregularity of 
the base of these mountains, which retire in some places to a considerable 
distance, and especially in the part now alluded to, would, on a more 
remote view than we have taken, lead the most cautious observer to con- 
sider the appearance on the coast as indicating deep bays or openings, 
Ukely to afford tolerable, and even good shelter; and had it not been for 
the information we had previously received from Mr. Brown, who had 
been close in with these shores, we should have still supposed, until thus 
far advanced, that we had Behring's Bay in view, with an island lying 
iiear its southeastern part. This deception is occasioned by ramification 
of the mountains stretching towards the ocean, and terminating in a per 
pendicular cliff, as if at the sea-side, having a more elevated part of the 
low border covered with wood lying to southwest of it ; the former, at a 
distance, appears to form the east point of an extensive bay, and the 
latter an island lying off from it ; but both these are at the distance of 
some miles from the sea-shore, which hence takes a direction of north- 
west by west three-quarters west, and is chiefly composed of a very low 
tract of land, terminating in sandy beaches ; over which, from the mast- 
head, were seen considerable pools or lagoons of water, communicating 
with the ocean by shallow breaks in the beach, across all of which the 
sea broke with much violence. Where this low country was not inter - 

! *Portlock,p.256. 

t Cook's Third Voyage, vol. ii, p. 347 ; and MuUer's Voyages et D^couvertes des Russes, 
pp. 248-254. 
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sected by the inland waters, it was tolerably well wooded ; but as we 
advanced to the eastward, this border became less extensive, was more 
elevated, much less covered with wood, and for a few miles totally des- 
titate of either wood or verdure ; and composed of naked fragments of 
rocks of various magnitudes, lying, as it were, in the firont of Mount 
Fairweather.^ (Vancouver, vol. iii, pp. 208, 209.) 

Behind this supposed bay, or rather to the south of it, the. chain of 
mountains is interrupted by a plain of a few leagues in extent ; beyond 
which the sight was unlimited. Vancouver says : " The interruption on 
the summit of these very elevated mountains was conspicuously evident 
to us as we sailed along the coast this day, and looked like a plain com- 
posed of a solid mass of ice, or frozen snow, inclining gradually towards 
the low border ; which, from the smoothness, uniformity, and clean ap- 
l)earance of its surface, conveyed the idea of extensive waters having 
existed beyond the then limits of our view, which had passed over this 
depressed part of the mountains, until their progress had been stopped 
by the severity of the climate, and that by the accumulation of succeed- 
ing snow, freezing on this body of ice, a barrier had becomed formed, 
that had prevented such waters from flowing into the sea. This is not 
the only place where we had noticed the like appearances. Since passing 
the Icy Bay, to the east-northeast of Behring's Bay, other valleys had 
been seen, strongly resembling this, but none were so extensive, nor was 
the surface of any of them so clean, most of them appearing very dirty .'^ 
(Vancouver, vol. iii, p. 209.) 

Behring's Bay, the true situation and character of which was first 
elicited by Vancouver, runs inland, to the northeast, between Cape Phipps 
and Point Manby. Captain Cook, supposing, as before stated, that a 
bay existed to the southeast, conceived it to be the bay that Chetrow, the 
master of Behring's fleet, reconnoitred. This mistake was also followed 
by Captain Dixon, who gave the name of Admiralty Bay to that in ques- 
tion 5 but as Behring certainly was>the discoverer of a bay in this locality, 
and there being but one, the name of that navigator has supplanted that 
applied by Dixou. 

Cape Phipps, the southeastemmost point of Behring's Bay, is in lati- 
tude 590 33', longitude 139o 47'. About two mDes within it, the coast 
taking a southeast direction, there is a small opening in the low land, 
accessible only for boats, near which was found an Indian village. Cap- 
tain Sir Edward Belcher states that he was driven much to the west- 
ward by the current near Cape Phipps. (Vol. i, p. 82.) 

Point Tuener, which is a low narrow strip of land, forming the 
southeast point of the island that protects Port Mulgrave from the ocean, 
is east three-quarters south, two and thre-e-quarter miles from the inner or 
north point of Cape Phipps. About a league east one-third north from 
Point Turner is a point on the main land which is the east end of a round- 
ing bay, about four miles across to Cape Phipps. It is necessary to give 
a good berth to Cape Phipps, in order to avoid a small reef that stretches 
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from it into the sea. Cape Turner, on the contray, is bold, and must be 
kept close on board, for the purpose of avoiding the shoals that lie a 
little distance to the eastward of it ; between these shoals and the point 
good anchorage is found, in eight to fourteen fathoms, clear good hold- 
ing ground. 

The rise and fall of tide here are about nine feet ; and it is high water 
about thirty minutes after the moon passes the meridian. 

Port MuLaRAVE lies to the northeast of Point Turner, and is pro- 
tected from the ocean, as before stated, by an island lying in a northeastern 
and southwestern direction. 

It was possibly first discovered by Captain Dixon, June, 1787, who 
named it after that nobleman. It contains a number of small low islands, 
which, in common with the rest of the coast, are entirely covered with 
pines, intermixed with brushwood. To the north and west are high 
mountains, covered with snow, ten leagues distant.* 

It was visited by Sir Edward Belcher, in his Majesty's ship Sulphur, 
who staid a short time here. Fish, halibut, and salmon of two kinds 
were abundant and moderate, of which the crews purchased and cured 
great quantities. Game very scarce. The remains 6f the Eussian estab- 
lishments were observed; a block-house pitched on a cliff, on the eastern 
side; and on the low point, where the astronomical observations were 
taken, the remains of another; also a staff, with a vane and cross, over 
a grave. Sir Edward Belcher says that a good leading niark for the 
entrance to the harbor is with Mount Fairweather over Cape Toruer (or 
north 88° east.) 

The island or islands before alluded to, which form the outer face of 
Port Mulgrave, and of which Point Turner is the southwest extremity, 
extend for eight miles in length. They are almost joined to the conti- 
nental shore by a spit incommoded with many rocks and huge stones, 
but leaving a very narrow channel, b^ which Vancouver's vessel, the 
Chatham, passed from one part of the inlet to the other from the north- 
ward. The channel leading along the continent was found on examina- 
tion to be not more than fifty yards wide, though nearly at high water ; 
for a small space the depth was only fifteen feet, but it quickly increased 
to ten fathoms, and then to seventeen fathoms. This passage is about 
six hundred yards long, lying from the (northern) entrance of the chan- 
nel south 60^ west two miles, in which space the continental shore forms 
a small bay, and to the southward of the narrow part it takes a more 
southerly direction; along it are some islets and rocks, and the western 
side of the channel is much broken. About a league from the narrow 
part the depth continued to be from seventeen to twelve fathoms, until 
a shoal was reached that lies right across the passage, on which the 
Chatham grounded, but was got off into deep water without any damage. 
About the conclusion of the ebt) a boat was sent to examine two places 



* Dixon, p. 170. 
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on the bar that were not dry 5 one of these, thoilgh narrow, was found 
to be sufficiently deep and free from danger, provided its line of direction 
was marked with bnoys; this was done, and at half flood the Chatham 
passed through it, having not less than tiree fathoms water, which soon 
after deepened to fifteen fathoms. ♦ * ♦ Thus, by persevering, Mr. 
Puget made his way through a channel which, though he found practi- 
cable, he does not recommend to be followed, especially as the oommuni- 
cation between Port Mulgrave and the ocean is easy and commodious by 
the passage to the south and westward of Point Turner. (Vancouver, 
vol. iii, pp. 228-9.) 

Knight's Island is five miles north-northeast of the northern 
entrance to the channel just described. It admits of a navigable passage 
all around it, but there are some rocks that lie about half a mile from its 
west point; and there is an islet situated between it and the main land, 
on its northeast side. 

Eleanor's Cove. — ^From the north entrance to Port Mulgrave the 
continental coast takes a north 30^ east direction, six miles, to this cove, 
which is the eastern extremity of Behring's Bay. It is protected fix)m 
the westward by Knight's Island, which is about two miles long in a 
northeast and southwest direction, and about a mile broad, Ijing at the 
distance of a mile from the main land. 

The shore here is low, and trends about north 14^ west six miles to 
Ppint Latouche, the southeast limit of Digges's Sound or Bay. " This 
was the only place in the bay that presented the least prospect of any 
interior navigation, and this was necessarily limited by the closely con- 
nected range of lofty snowy mountains that stretched along the coast at 
no great distance from the sea-side. It was in reality found to be closed 
from side to side by a firm and compact body of ice; beyond which, at 
the back of the ice, a small inlet appeared to extend to northeast by east, 
about a league. The depth of jrater at the entrance of the opening is 
great, and on its northeast side is a bay which afforded good anchorage, 
but had a most dreary aspect, from its vicinity to the ice, notwithstand- 
ing which vegetation was in an advanced state of forwardness." — (Van- 
couver, July, 1794. 

The two points forming the entrance to Digges's Sound, thus named 
by Vancouver, are bluff, lying nearly east and west of each other, half a 
league asunder, the easternmost of them being Point Latouche, as above 
mentioned. The shores are composed of a continuation of the low bor- 
der, extending from the foot of the mountain to the sea-side, and are 
bounded by frozen ice or snow, especially in the sound. 

The continental coast, forming the north side of Bhering's Bay, runs 
to the southward of west, and is nearly straight and compact. At eight 
miles from the opening the land falls back, forming a small bay, with a 
low island about two miles long to the north-northeast of it. The coast 
here trends south 63^ west eight miles, and then south 85° west two 
leagues, to Point Manby. 
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Point Manby forms the northwest point of Behring's Bay. It is in 
latitude 59^ 42', longitude 140^ 13'. To the eastward of it the country 
is well wooded, and proceeding northward it loses its verdant and more 
fertile appearance 5 the coast slill continues to be a low comx>act border 
of plain land. 

"On the evening of June 26^ 1794, the Chatham (Vancouver's ship) 
arrived off Point Manby ; the water was found to be much discolored at 
the distance of foiir miles from the shore, where bottom could not be 
gained with the hand-line, nor were any ripplings or other indic^^tions of 
shallow water or hidden dangers noticed. The same appearances had 
been observed by us- on board the Discovery, in several instances, to the 
eastward of Cape Suckling, (presently described,) which I concluded 
were occasioned by the vast quantity of fresh water produced by the 
dissolving ice and snow on the sides of the mountains at this season of 
the year; this, draining through the low border of land, becomes impreg- 
nated with the soil, and being specifically lighter than the sea-water on 
which it floats, produces the effect noticed by Mr. Puget." This remark- 
able effect of the great changes in the temperature of the climate pro- 
duces most extensive alterations in the form of the coast, as will be noticed 
presently. 

Point Eiou was a tolerably well-marked promontory at the period of 
Vancouver's surs^ey, and to whom it owes its name. He describes it as 
being low, well wooded, with a small islet detached at a little to the 
westward of it. The coast is still composed of a spacious margin of low 
land, rising, with a gradual and uniforn ascent, to the foot of the still 
connected chain of lofty mountains, whose summits are but the base 
from whence Mount St. Elias towers majestically conspicuous in regions 
of perpetual frost. Vancouver's charts, from the extensive change^ 
continually going on, present but little to recognize in this part at the 
present period. 

Icy Bay lies to the northwest of what was Point Eiou. It is termi- 
nated by steep cliffs, from whence the ice descends to the sea. At the 
eastern side of the bay the coast is formed of low, or rather moderately 
elevated land. Its west point is a high, abrupt, cliffy point, bounded by 
a sohd body of ice or frozen snow. 

This portion of the coast was visited by his Majesty's steamer Sul- 
phur, in her voyage around the world, in 1837, and the following are Sir 
Edward Belcher's remarks made during that visit : 

" Icy Bay is very aptly so named, as Vancouver's Point Eiou must 
have dissolved, as well as the small island also mentioned, and on which 
I had long set my heart as one of my principal positions. At noon we 
tacked in ten fathoms, mud, having passed through a quantity of small 
ice, all of a soft nature. The whole of this bay, and the valley abov^ 
it, was now found to be composed of (apparently) snow ice, about thirty 
feet in height at the water cliff, and probably based on a low, muddy 
beach; the water for some distance in contact not even showing a ripple, 
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which, it occurred to me, arose from being charged with floating vege- 
table matter, probably pine bark, &c, 

" The small bergs, or reft masses of ice, forming the cliffy outlines of 
the bay, were veined and variegated by mud streaks, like marble, and, 
yhere they had been exposed to the sea, were excavated into arches, 
similar to some of our chalk formations. The base of the point named 
by Vancouver Point Eiou probably remains, but being free for some dis- 
tance of the greater bergs, it presented only a low sand or muddy spit, 
with ragged, dirty-colored ice, grounded. No island could be traced, 
and otir interest was too deeply excited in seeking for it to overlook such 
a desirable object. 

" The current was found to set one and a half miles per hour west, 
varying but slightly in force, and not at all in direction. At this posi- 
tion we anchored in fifty fathoms, mud, near Mount St. Elias ; not a sin- 
gle drift tree was noticed. We were within the white water about two 
miles, which I am now satisfied flows from the ice, but why it preserves 
its uniformity of strength and direction is yet a problem to be solved.'* 

Mount St. Elias is one of the most remarkable features of northwest 
America. It is a noble conical mountain, rising far into the clouds, and 
although in a climate far from temperate, and of such an elevation as 
to lead to the conclusion that it rises far into the limits of perpetual 
snow, yet Sir Edward Belcher says : "Its edges, to the very summit, 
present a few black wrinkles, and the depth of snow does not, even in 
the drifts, appear to be very deep. It stands, as it were, as before men- 
tioned, upon the summit of the lofty range which runs parallel with the 
sea-coast." Its elevation, according to angular measurement, is fourteen 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven feet above the sea, and even 
when visible at one hundred and fifty miles distant appears to be a 
majestic mountain. Its discoverer was the celebrated Behring, who made 
the coast here on the 20th of August, 1741, the name being applied from 
the saint to whom that day is dedicated. Its latitude is -600 18' north, 
longitude 140^ 52' west. 

Pamplona Eock, &c. — ^According to some information given to Van- 
couver's party by the Russian officers he met here, there is a very dan- 
gerous rocky shoal, about fifteen miles in length, lying by compass in a 
direction south by west, sixty-three miles from a place called by them 
Leda Unala. This Mr. Puget conceived to be near the point called 
Point Riou. The Russian officer, Portoff, himself, had been on the shoal 
taking sea-otters, and stated that the first discovery of it was owing to 
a Russian galliot having had the misfortune, some years before, to be 
wrecked upon it ; two of the crew were drowned, but the rest escaped 
in their boats. After that period an annual visit had been made to it 
for the purpose of killing sea-otters, which were there met with. 

From the Spaniards, also, Vancouver learned that a very dangerous 

* Voyage of the Sulphur, vol i, pp. 78-80. 
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rock existed in this neighborhood, the situation of which they had taken 
great pains to ascertain, and had found it to lie south 41° east from 
Cape Suckling, at the distance of twenty-six leagues, and which was 
called by them Eock Pamplona. By this bearing it appears to lie east- 
southeast, eight miles distant from the rocky shoal described by the 
Eossians above ; here it may be inferred that Portoff and the Spaniards 
intended the same shoal, though it is not stated by the latter to be so 
extensive as by the former. 

It is, without doubt, dangerously situated for the navigation of this 
coast, and it may possibly have proved fatal to Mr. Meares's consort, 
Mr. Tipping, who, with his vessel, was never heard of after leaving 
Prince William's Sound in 1786. 

The coast, from Icy Bay, extends nearly east and west without any- 
thing remarkable for forty miles, where there is a small fiver, called by 
the Russians Eiko Bolshe Unala. It has a bar, and but little depth of 
water. 

A few leagues fiirther to the westward is another small river, empty- 
ing itself into a shallow bay. Its entrance is obstructed by a bar, on 
which, with easterly winds, the sea breaks with great violence, and in 
the finest weather is only navigable for boats ; but within the bar the 
depth increases for a little distance, and then it stretches towards the 
mountains. 

The coast between this and Cape Suckling shoots out into small pro- 
jecting points, with alternate low, cliffy or white sandy beaches, being 
the termination of a border of low woodland country, extending some 
distance within, until it joins the foot of a closely united chain of lofty 
frozen mountains, which is connected with the same range that extends 
to the northwestward around Prince William's Sound and Cook's Inlet. 
From these low projecting points some shoals stretch into the ocean. 
Vancouver passed one of »these at the distance of about four miles, 
sounding in thirty-five fathoms; it extends in a southerly direction two 
miles from a low point of land that forms the west point of a bay, appa- 
rently very shoal, and from the quantity of white muddy water that 
flowed from it into the sea it was concluded to be the outlet of the 
floods formed on the low land by the dissolving ice and snow on the 
sides of the neighboring mountains, which, at that season of the year, 
(midsummer,) must be copious, as the temperature was generally between 
50O and 65°, and the elevated parts of the coast were still covered with 
snow as low down as where the pine trees began to grow. From the 
west point of this bay, in latitude 60o 3' 30", longitude 142© 54' west, 
the shore towards Cape Suckling makes a small bend to the northwest- 
ward, but the general direction of the coast is nearly east and west, and. 
appears to be firm and compact. 

Cape Suckling, so named by Cook in his third voyage, is conspicuous- 
Vancouver, differing much from Cook, places it in latitude 60^ 1', longi- 
tude 1430 41', but is determined by Lieutenant Eaper as longitude 143^ 
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54'.* The point of the cape is low, but within it is a tolerably high hill, 
which is disjoined from the mountains by low land, so that at a distance 
the cape looks like an island. 

When near Cape Suckling, Captain Sir Edward Belcher says : " Our 
attention was suddenly attracted by the i)eculiar outline of the ridge in 
profile, which one of our draughtsmen was sketching, apparently toothed. 
On examining it closely with a telescope, I found that although the sur- 
face presented to the naked eye a comparatively even outline, it was 
actui^ly one mass of small, four- sided, truncated pyramids, resembling 
salt-waten mud which has been exposed several days to the rays of a 
tropical sun, (as in tropical salt marshes,) or an immense collection of 
huts ! 

^' For some time we were lost in conjecture, probably from the dark 
ash color 5 buf our attention being drawn to nearer objects, and the sun 
lending his aid, we found the whole slope, from ridge to base, similarly 
composed 5 and as the rays played on those near the beach, the brilliant 
illumination distinctly showed them to be ice. We were divided between 
admiration and astonishment. What could produce these special forms! 
If one could fancy himself perched on an eminence, about five hundred 
feet above a city of snow-white pyramidal houses, with smoke-colored 
flat roofs, covering many square miles of surface, and rising ridge above 
ridge in steps, he might form some faint idea of this beautiful freak of 
nature.'^t 

In one direction from the southward. Cape Suckling exhibits on its 
lower profile the brow, nose, and lips of a man. It is a low neck, stretch- 
ing out from a mountainous, isolated ridge, which terminates about 
three miles from it easterly, where the flats of the ice pyramids just 
alluded to terminate. Apparently the river or opening near Cape Suckling 
flows around its base. There is little doubt but that we may attribute 
the current to this outlet, arising, probably, from the melting of the 
snow. We had less strength of current after passing this position. 
Immense piles of drift-wood were noticed on each side of the opening, 
but none elsewhere. Floating trees of considerable magidtude were 
numerous, and one was probably two hundred feet in length. The cur- 
rent was northerly; and the water within three miles of the land was 
whitish, showing a distinct division, doubtless snow water and mud.— 
(Sir Edward Belcher.) 

Kaye's Island, to the west and southwest of the cape, is long and 
narrow. Its south point, named by Yancouver Cape Hamond, is very 
remarkable, being a naked rock, elevated considerably above the land 
within it. There is also an elevated rock lying off it, which, from some 

It may be premised that the charts drawn up by Vancouver were found by Sir 
Edward Belcher to be plainly erroneous about this region. AU his transit bearings and 
other observations indicated this. A river appears to flow near Cape Suckling, which 
has not been noticed. — Voyage of the Sulphur, vol. i, p. 175. 
t Voyage of the Sulphur, vol. i, pp. 75, 76. 
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points of view, appears like a ruined castle. Towards the sea the island 
terminates in a kind of bare, sloping .cliffs, with a narrow, stony beach 
at their foot, and interrupted with some gullies, in each of which is a 
rivulet or torrent, and the whole surmounted with a growth of smallish 
pine trees. 

" Kaye's Island, viewed from the eastward, presents the appearance 
of two islands. The southern is a high table-rock, free from trees or 
vegetation, and of a whitish hue ,• the other is moderately high land for 
this region, with three bare peaks, its lower region being well wooded. 

"At dawn the snowy ranges of mountains, from the termination of 
Montagu Island as far as Cape Suckling, or in the direction of Kaye's 
Island, were entirely free from clouds or vapors, a sight not common in 
these regions, and generally a warning for bad weather." (Sir Edward 
Belcher, vol. i, p. 70.) 

WiNGHAM Island. — Off the northwest point of Kaye's Island is Wing- 
ham Island, and off its northeast point, Point Mesurier, are some ele- 
vated rocks. Within these,^and to the northwest of Cape Suckling, is 
Comptroller's Bay, which is shoal, and extends twenty miles northwest- 
ward to Point Hey. 

Wingham Island, which ca.n be seen to nearly its whole length between. 
Cape Suckling and Point Le Mesurier, (the north part of Kaye's Island,) 
is moderately elevated, rising in three hummocks, which are bare on 
their summits. The southern at a distance, owing to the lowness of the 
neck, appears separated. The whole is well clothed with trees. (Sir 
Edward Belcher.) 

Prince William's Sound was first explored by Captain Cook in his 
last voyage.* Although this extensive inlet was before known to the 
Bussians, the coast took him ten days to traverse, 11th to 21st May, 
1778, a week of which was spent in the inlet ; but, from the subsequent 
survey of Captain Vancouver, it was.found that no portion of his cele- 
brated predecessor's labors was so defectively described and delineated 
as this, which leads to the supposition tjiat some important authority 
has been omitted in drawing up the narrative, which would not have 
occurred had the unfortunate circumnavigator survived to superintend 
its publication.t From the minute examination which was made of it 
by Vancouver, it proved to be a branch of the ocean tbat requires the 
greatest circumspection to navigate; and although it diverges into 
many extensive arms, yet none of them can be considered as commodious 
harbors, on account of the rocks and shoals that obstruct the approaches 
to them, or of the very great depth of water about their entrances. Of 
the former innumerable were discovered, which led to the supposition 
that many others existed. 

* Prince William's Sound, and particularly its northeast part, was visited by Senr 
Fidalgo, in 1790, for the purpose of inquiring into the nature and extent of the Russian 
I establishments in these regions. 

t See Cook's Third Voyage, vol. ii, pp. 353-366 ; and Vancouver, vol. iii, pp. 193, 194. 
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The northeast point of the coast, where the sound commences, is Cape 
Witshed, which is forty-three miles from Point Hey, last described, the 
coast between being fronted by a very extensive sand-flat. The outward 
coast of the sound is formed by Hinchinbrook and Montagu Islands^ 
between and to the west of which are the entrances to it. 

Hinchinbrook Island is the northeastemmost of those before Prince 
William's Sound. Its northeast point, named Point Bentinck, is opposite 
to Point Witshed, a league asunder, the space between occupied by .a 
low, barren, uninterrupted sand at low water, being a continuation of 
the sand-bank extending from Comptroller's Bay, and also along the 
coast to the nqrtheast of Point Witshed. It is dry at low water, but 
at high water it was stated that there is a boat channel, though Van- 
couver's party found the whole space occupied by a most tremendous 
surf, rendering any passage at that time impracticable. Cape Hinchin- 
brook, the southwest point of the island, is twenty miles southwest of 
Point Bentinck, and is placed by Vancouver in latitude &P 16J', longi- 
tude (corrected) 146° 27'.. In a direction southwest one-half south, seven 
miles from the cape, is a barren, flat, rocky islet, with several rocks 
lying at a small distance from it. This lies, therefore, off the entrance 
to the sound between Hinchinbrook and the northeast end of Montagu 
Islands. 

Between Montagu and Hinchinbrook Islands, Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher foimd shoal water, contrary to Vancouver's idea, rendering it 
necessary to anchor in seventeen fathoms ; the tide running at three 
knots.* 

Port ExcHEst is on the eastern side of the entrance into the sound, 
consequently on the southwestern end of Hinchinbrook Island. The 
depth off the north point of entrance is very great ; no bottom with one 
hundred fathoms could be found within a quarter of a mOe of the shore. 
Off this point are some rocky islets, and there are some within the 
entrance, (the Porpoise Eocks,) and until these are past, there is no depth 
for anchorage. On the north gide of the port is a lagoon, (Constantine 
Harbor,) within which Vancouver found a Eussian establishment, on a 
situation commanding the low narrow penkisula, and formed in 1793, 
when some ship-building was being carried on.f 

Port Etthes was visited by her Majesty's ship Sulphur in August, 
1837. In the account of the voyage is the following : "This establish- 
« • ' 

* Sir E. Belcher, vol. i, p. 70. 

t Port Etches derives its name from Richard Cadman Etches, a merchant, who, with 
others, entered into a trading partnership, (May, 1785,) under the title of the King 
George's Sound Company, for carrying on the fur trade on this coast, having procured 
a license for this purpose from the South Sea Company. The voyages of Captains Port- 
lock and Dixon, in the King George and Queen Charlotte, in and suhsequent to 1785, 
were undertaken for this company. 

t Upon Garden Island, Captain Belcher found a line that was marked hy Portlock, 
July 22, 1787, and was very nearly destroying it. (Belcher, vol. i, p. 73.) At present 
the island is covered with pine trees, without many traces of the garden. 
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ment of the Imperial Eussian Fur Company consists of the official resi- 
dent, eight Eussians, and fifty Aleutian and other allies. The houses are 
included in a substantial wooden quadrangle, furnished at its sea angles 
with two octagonal turrets, capped in the old English style, and pierced 
with loop-holes and ports ; the summits of the lines are armed with 
spikes of wood. It is calculated to stand a tolerable siege, under deter- 
mined hands. The sleeping apartments, or ' 'tween decks,' as we should 
term them, are desperately filthy. The whole range is warmed by Dutch 
ovens, and the sides, being eighteen inches in thickness, are well calcu- 
lated to withstand the cold, as well as to defy musketry. 

*^The native allies, who live in huts outside, are filthier than the 
Esquimaux ; arising, doubtless, from their life of inactivity, resulting 
from doubtful dependence. I was taken through the fish and oil estab- 
lishment, which was inches deep in hardened filth and seal oil, and 
thence to the room containing peltrj^ I was much disappointed at the 
quality of the furs. They comprised sea-otter, sable, rat, squirrel, foi, 
bear, wolf, seal, and beaver, very large and heavy. The only desirable 
skins were those of the sea-otter and sable, and they were not first-rate. 
As it is strictly forbidden to seU anything, and our visit bound us in 
honor not to permit anything of the sort, I felt little inclination to remain 
in this valuable repository.''* 

Port Etches might fiimish a most complete harbor, if vessels frequent- 
ed these regions, or a station should ever be required in so high a lati- 
tude. The currents, however, between it and Montagu Island render it 
.difficult to approach ; and the Eussian commandant stated that many 
sunken rocks (but perhaps of ten or fifteen fathoms) lie off Cape Hinchin- 
brook. Captain Belcher's observations make Vancouver nearly as much 
in error in longitude as he ascribes to Cook, t 

Phipps Point, the northeast or opposite extremity of the peninsula, 
on which is the Eussian establishment, is placed by Sir Edward Belcher 
in latitude 60o 2V 12'' north, longitude 146o 50' 15" west. High water, 
full and change, Ih. 15m. ; rise, nine and a half feet. Variation, 31^ 38' 
east. 

HAWKms's Island is t# the northeast of Hinchinbrook Island, and is 
about twenty miles long, northeast and southwest. On its southern side is 
the channel before mentioned, which is contracted by the sand-bank on 
the southeast shore to a narrow channel against the southern shore of 
the island. Off the entrance of the passage, between the west end of 
Hawkins's Island and Hinchinbrook Island is a shoal, and in the passage 
are some islets and rocks. 

On the north side of Hawkins's Island is Port Cordova, an arm extend- 
ing from its northwest point about thirteen miles in an easterly direc- 
tion. Within these limits are a bay and a small branch, in which are 
several rocks and rocky islets. These shores are in general low, ending 



* Sir Edward Belcher, vol. i, p. 73. 
+ Ibid. vol. i, p. 74. 
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in pebbly beaches, where shoal water extends some distance^ and ren- 
ders landing at low tide very unpleasant. To the northward is Port 
Gravina. The southeast point of its entrance is placed by Vancouver 
in latitude 60° 41', longitude 146^ 11^'. To the southwest of it are an 
islet and some rocks. Its northern shore extends from its west point east 
five miles, and then east by south one-half south twelve or thirteen miles, 
affording some small coves, with rocks and islets lying off it-, and then 
turns to north-northeast for four and one-half miles to its termination. 
Its east and south shores are encumbered with islets and rocks. 

Snug Corner Bay is on the northwest end of the peninsula separating 
Ports Gravina and Fidalgo. Its west point is in latitude 60^ 45', longi- 
tude 1460 35'. " And a very snug place it is ; I went, accompanied by 
some of the oflftcers, to view the head of it, and we found that it was 
sheltered from all winds, with a depth of water from seven to three 
fathoms, over a muddy bottom. The land near the shore is low, part 
clear and part wooded." — (Captain Cook, vol. ii, p. 361.) 

Port Fedalgo is so named after the Spanish commander who visited 
it in 1790. It Extends in a winding direction to latitude 60^ 55', longi- 
tude 1450 48' ; its width being about two mUes, and its length twenty- 
eight miles. Towards its upper end are some islands, and its shores are 
in general low, bounded by a pebbly bea«h, and pleasingly diversified by 
trees. 

A small inlet runs in, two miles in a north-northeast direction, at the 
northwest point of Port Fidalgo 5 and south-soutwest one-half west four 
and a half miles from its west point is the south end of Bligh's Island; 
between this island and the main land are some islets and rocks. The 
shores are also rocky. Blights Island is seven miles long north-northeast 
and south-southwest, and some islands off its north end form the southern 
side of the entrance to Puerto de Yaldes. 

Puerto de Yaldes was so named by Senor Fidalgo, and extends 
northeast by north for twelve miles, where a small brook, supplied by the 
dissolving snow and ice, flows into the arm, and from thence extends five 
miles in an east direction to its termination, in shallow water. Its 
eastern shores are indented with small bays^ and lined with rocks and 
islets. The port is from half a league to a league in breadth. Its west 
point is called Point Freemantle, and is in latitude 60^ 57', longitude 146° 
49'. This inlet was thought by some of the party under Captain Cook 
to form the entrance to an inlet extending indefinitely to the northeast, 
but which opinion was controverted (justly) by others. 

Southward of Port Freemantle is an island seven miles long, in a south- 
west by west direction, and a league broad 5 within it is a passage half 
a league wide; and on its continental shore are two bays; that immedi- 
ately north of Point Freemantle is the larger of the two, with an island 
in the northeast comer. "It is a circumstance not unworthy of remark 
in these bays, so near as they are to each other, that the eastern one pre- 
sents a southern and the other a southeastern aspect ; and that the western- 
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most should be nearly free from ice, while the easternmost, with a full 
south exposure, should be terminated by a solid body of compact elevated 
ice 5 both being equally bounded at no great distance by a continuation 
of the high ridge of snowy mountains.'' — (Vancouver, vol. iii, p. 185, 
June, i794.) In passing the easternmost of the bays, the thundering 
noise of the falling (or caving) of large masses of ice was heard. 

Westward of the island before mentioned is an arm extending about 
four leagues to the north, and terminating at the foot of a continuation 
of the range of lofty mountains. Its upper parts were much encumbered 
with ice, (June, 1794,) as were both sides of it vnth innumerable rocks 
and some islets. It is, in general, about a league wide, and its western 
coast terminates to the south or Point Pellew, and from this the coast 
takes an irregular direction, about west-southwest ten miles, toward the 
east point of a passage leading northward. The shores which compose 
this extent of coast are formed by a low border of land extending from 
the base of the mountains, much indented by small bays, and at high 
tide greatly intersected by water. It produces a few dwarf trees and 
other insignificant vegetable productions, and, like otKer parts of the 
continent bordering upon the sound, is bounded by small islands, islets, 
and rocks, extending as far as the eye can discern, rendering the progress 
of the boats tedious and intricate. 

From the point before mentioned a channel extends about three 
leagues in length to the northwest one-half north. This in some places is 
a mile, and in others not a quarter of a mile broad; its west side formed 
by Esther Island. Four miles north from its further end is Point Paken- 
ham, which is the southwest point of Port Wells. This extends in a 
north-northeast direction, and terminated in a firm and compact body 
of ice, but, at the time of the visit, was so encumbered with floating 
masses of ice that it was highly dangerous to proceed in it. Here tlie 
party witnessed the falling of three tremendous bodies of ice from the 
cliffs, the shock of one of which was sensibly felt, though two leagues 
distant. To the west of the point is another but unimportant bay. Hence 
the coast pursues a southerly direction five leagues to Point Pigot. The 
continent is here composed of a stupendous range of snowy mountains, 
from whose base low projecting land extends, jutting out into points, 
and forming the shores, which are thinly wooded with dwarf pines and 
stunted alders. 

Point Pigot, and Point Cochrane, opposite to it, form the entrance to 
Passage Canal. The principal branch extends from Point Pigot west 
thitteen miles, and then southwest by south four miles further, termi- 
nating in latitude 60^ 48'. Here the head of the inlet reaches within 
twelve miles of Tumagain Arm, at the head of Cook's Inlet, hereafter 
described. On either side of the isthmus the country appeared to be 
composed of lofty, barren, impassable mountains, enveloped with per- 
petual snow. The isthmus itself is a valley of some breadth, which, 
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though containing elevated land, was very free from snow, (in June,) and 
appeared to be perfectly easy of access. By it the Russians, and Indians 
also, communicated with either of these extensive sounds. The other 
branch extends two and a half leagues west-southwest from Point Coch- 
rane, which is one and a half mile south from Point Pigot. Eight miles 
east by south from Point Cochrane is Point Culross, and immediately 
east of the former is a large bay, about three miles deep, terminating in 
a boundary of frozen snow and ice, reaching from a compact body of 
lofty frozen mountains to the water's edge. Here it was singular that 
the shores between these icy bays are mostly composed of a border of 
very low land, well wooded with trees of the pine and alder tribes, 
stretching from the base of stupendous mountains into the sea. 

Off Point Culross is an island about a league from the shore, and about 
fpur miles long; and following the coast southward for six miles, we 
anive at an opening about two miles wide, leading to three small branches, 
two of them taking a southerly and the third a northwesterly course. 
From the south point of the entrance, eleven miles along a shore broken 
into small bayS, lined by innumerable rocks, and exposed to the whole 
range of the northeast swell from the sound, brings you to Point Kowell, 
in latitude 60o 27'. 

Between this coast and the ocean is a considerable number of large 
islands, which lie generally in a north-northeast and south-southwest 
direction. The coast of the continent runs, but in a very irregular man- 
ner, in the same direction to Cape Puget, m latitude 69o 55', longitude 
14803', this being the point where the shores of the main land form the 
seaward face. The continental coast will be first described 5 theft the 
islands before it. 

From Point Nowell the main coast turns to southwest one-half south 
for about eleven miles, to a point where an arm extends first northwest, 
and then terminates to the south, in a circular basin full of rocks 5 but 
about midway between the point and this are two arms extending par- 
allel to each other, and four miles long, in a northwest direction. Before 
this coast is an island, following its direction at two miles distant, and 
three and one-half leagues long, forming a p^sage, but so full of rocks 
that it is only navigable for boats or canoes. Five and one-half miles 
southeast from th^ south point of the arm first mentioned is Point 
Countess, in latitude 60° 13'. Immediately west of it is an opening 
leading southward, and terminating in two small arms, a league within 
the entrance. Still farther west is a bay about four and one-half miles 
deep, terminating in a compact body of ice that descended from high 
perpendicular cliffs to the water-side. The coast southward of Point 
Countess forms the northwest side of a narrow channel, eleven miles in 
length, in a southwest one-half west direction. It is in most parts less 
than a mile broad, and there are several sunken rocks in it. Its shores 
are composed of steep rocky mountains. The north point of the 
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southern end of this strait* is Point Waters; it has some rocks and 
breakers before it. This point is on the eastern side of Port Bainbridge, 
an inlet from the ocean, extending eighteen miles in length from its 
entrance, in a north direction. Its termination is in latitude 60^ 13^', 
in a small tract of low land, before which are some rocks. From its 
being directly open to the ocean, although at this distance from it, the 
wind, when it sets up or down the channel, sends such a violent sea upon 
it that lading is dangerous. Point Pyke, on the western side, is six 
miles from Point Waters; it is remarkable for its sugar-loaf form. 
Between them are two bays, surrounded on all sides by lofty, abrupt, 
suowy mountains. South-southeast, five miles from Point Pyke, is Point 
Elriugton, the southeastern point of Port Bainbridge, and the south- 
westernmost part, of a high, rugged clustei? of islands. It is a high, 
steep, barren promontory of small extent, connected to the island near 
it by a narrow isthmus, which was covered with various kinds of sea- 
fowl. Between these points are some bays, and a large opening leading 
northeast, with many rocks about the shores, just above water. Oppo- 
site to Point Elrington is Cape Puget, before mentioned, on the main 
land. The western shore of the port, northward of Cape Puget, is com- 
pact, although somewhat indented with small bays and coves. 

The island of which Points Elrington and Pyke form a portion is 
high and rugged, and about six leagues in length, in a general north- 
northeast direction. Latouche Island lies off its eastern side, separated 
by a channel half a league broad. Its northern point is named Point 
Grace. Knight's Island lies to the northward of these, and is upwards 
of nine leagues in length in the same direction; and beyond this, again, 
are some others of less dimensions. 

Between this and Montagu Island is Green Island, so named by Cook, 
in May, 1778, from its being entirely free from snow, and covered with 
wood and verdure. The islands near the open sea are, as before stated, 
elevated and rocky; those within are low ones. Off the north point of 
Green Island, a league or a league and a half north, are some ledges of 
rocks, some above and others under water, making it very unsafe plying 
in this neighborhood. 

Montagu Island is the largest and principal island of Prince Wil- 
liam's Sound, it being, according to Vancouver's survey, forty-six miles 
in length, from southwest by south to northeast by north; its average 
breadth is about two leagues. Its south point is in latitude 59° 46', 
longitude 147° 30'. The passage on the inside, or to northwest of the 
island, forms an entrance into Prince William's Sound, between it and 
Latouche and Green Islands, of course varying in breadth. 

•It was ID this strait that Vancouver's party encountered a violent storm, June, 
1794; a very heavy gust of wind brought down from a considerable height on -the 
mountain side an immense mass of earth, trees, and frozen snow, which fell at a dis- 
tance not exceeding a hundred yards from the assembled party. They observed in 
other places the effects of similar storms, which will serve as a warning to any one on 
these shores. 
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At sixteen miles from the south end of Montagii Island is Point Bazil, 
in latitude 60° 1'. To the north of this are tolerably good sounding, 
on the island side of the channel, while to the southward of it no bot- 
tom could be reached with sixty or eighty fathoms within a mile of the 
shore. 

The two bays, one named by Portlock Hanning's Bay, and the other 
M'Leod's Harbor, are stated by Mr, Whidbey to be very exposed 
anchorages, and nothing more than stopping places in navigating this 
channel. 

M'Leod^s Harbor ia thus described by Captain Portlock: "It may 
not be amiss to observe that all ships coming into this harbor ought to 
keep the shore of Montagu Island on board as close as they can; for if 
they get off into the channel, and over toward the west shore, they will 
soon bring sixty, seventy, and eighty fathoms water, and that depth 
too close inshore for anchoring." 

M'Leod's Harbor is ten miles within the southwest point of Montagu 
Island. Its outer points, Point Bryant on the south, and Point Wood- 
cock on the north, are about two nules apart, and joined by a bank of 
seven and eight fathoms, black sand and mud, within which is a depth 
of twenty -one to twelve fathoms. Within it takes a turn to the north, 
around a point which is quite bold-to, and may be passed close. A ship 
can lie in four and a half Or five fathoms water, with the south point 
of the bay just shut in with this point, at about a cable's length from 
the shore."* 

Port Chalmers, on the west side, and toward the north end of Mon- 
tagu Island, is in latitude 60^ 16' north, longitude 146^ 50'; variation, 
in June, 1794, 28° 30' east. Vancouver says: "The place of our anchor- 
ing in Port Chalmers can only be considered as a small cove, on a rugged 
rocky coast, so very difficult of access or egress that our utmost vigi- 
lance in sounding was unequal to warn us of a rock (off the harbor's 
mouth) on which the ship grounded.'' Stockdale's Harbor, too, is only 
a bay full of rocks, and of course not worthy of particular attention. 
The shores about Port Chalmers are in general low, and verjt swampy 
in many places, on which the sea appeared to be making rapid encroach- 
ments, the remains of the forests being seen below high- water mark. 
The trees around are not very luxuriant, but make rather a dwarfish 
forest. The only fish obtained were a few indifferent crabs from the 
shores 5 a little wild celery, and excellent spruce l)eer, may be procured 
from the land. Off the entrance to the harbor are several lurking rocks, 
which make its approach very dangerous, as before stated. In front of 
the entrance to the harbor is a small woody islet, lying about a mile 
from the point forming its entrance. 

The South Passage Eock lies from the north point of the harbor west 
something less than a mile distant, and from the small woody islet north 
by west one-half west about three-quarters of a mile. To the north of 

*Portlock, pp. 206/207. 
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this is the North Passage Eock, lying from the north point of the harbor 
north-northwest one-quarter west two and a half miles distant, and west- 
southwest three-quarters of a mile from Stockdale's Harbor. These 
rocks must be carefully avoided, as they are not always visible, but are 
covered at high tide, with scarcely any weeds or other indications. 

The approaclies to this harbor from the south are also much incom- 
moded by two shoals in midchannel, between the south point of the harbor 
and a rugged rock that lies about a mile from the east side of the largest 
of Green Island. The southernmost of these shoals is from nineteen 
to six fathoms, without any weeds or other signs;, and the other, three- 
quarters of a mile northeast of it, shoals equally quick, but has a small 
patch of weeds in three fathoms, with five and seven fathoms close around 
it They are both very small, and on each side of them is a clear channel. 

It is high water at Port Chalmers about one hour after the moon passes 
the meridian. The current sets southward, and there is no draught into 
the harbor. Springs rise thirteen and fourteen and a half feet, the , 
night tides rising above a foot more than those in the day. 

The strait between Montagu and Green Islands, to the northward of 
Port Chalmers, is embarrassed by a line of sunken rocks, which are very 
steep-to, affording no indication of their proximity by the lead. About 
half a league from the northwest point of Montagu Island the depth is 
sixty-five fathoms. From this point a ledge of rocks extends half a mile. 
Off the north point of Green Island, three miles distant, is a ledge of 
rocks, and to the northward of these again is another. The northeast 
end of Montagu Island is divided into bays or sounds, two of which 
appear capacious, but from their points of entrance (as wdl as within 
them) rocks extend a considerable distance. As this side of the island 
is greatly exposed to the prevailing winds, great caution ought to be 
observed in navigating near its shores. 

From the northeast point of Montagu Island its shores run compactly 
to the southwest for thirty-one miles to a low projecting point covered 
with wood. Off it lies a cluster of six rocky islets, chiefly composed of 
steep cliffs, nearly level on their tops, which may serve as a direction in 
thick or gloomy weather to the south point of Montagu Island, lying 
from them southwest by west one-half west distant seventeen miles. 
They are tolerably well wooded, and are not liable to be mistaken, par- 
ticularly for the Chiswell Isles, (twenty-one leagues to the west,) because 
those appear to be entirely barren. 

The south point of Montagu Island, Point Elrington, and Cape Puget, 
between which are the southwest entrances to Prince William's Sound, 
have been before described. 

The Chiswell Isles are a group of naked rugged rocks, seemingly 
destitute of soil and any kind of vegetation. The center of the southern- 
most group is in latitude 59° 31', longitude 149^ 2'. From thi s, the eastern- 
most, v\hich is a single detached rock, lies northeast three-quarters east, 
about a league distant ; and the northernmost, which has several less 
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islets and rocks about it, lies north by east one-half east, five miles dis- 
tant. 

Blyino Sound of the Eussians, called by Portlock Port Aia)BEWS, 
lies within the Chiswell Isles, 

To the south westward of the Chiswell Isles the coast presents a broken 
appearance as far as Pie's Islands, the south extreme of the southern- 
most of which lies in latitude 59° 19', longitude 149^ 51'. This island, 
in several points of view, forms a very conspicuous peak; and although 
not remarkable for its great height, yet, from its singular appearance, 
it is not likely to be mistaken in this neighborhood, as it descends with 
great regularity from its summit to the water's edge. A group of rocks, 
lying west by south one-quarter south, four miles from it, must be very 
dangerous in thick weather, as it is probably covered at high water, 
spring tides. 

Between Pie's Islands and Point Gore, a distance of eighteen miles, 
• the coast is in most parts very mountainous, and descends rather qoiickly 
into the ocean, excepting in those places where it is broken into vaUeys, 
some of which are extensive. In the interval are two openings, and 
several low, detached parcels of rocks lie at a greater distance from the 
land than usual on this part of the coast. ^ 

Point Gore is placed by Vancouver in latitude 59^ 11^, longitude (cor- 
rected) 150° 22'. Towards the sea this projecting promontory termi- 
nates in an abrupt cliff, moderately elevated, and is connected to the 
main land by a low peninsula covered with trees. To the westward of the 
point is Port Dick, described by Portlock. 

Cape Elizabeth is the southeast point of the mouth of Cook's Inlet. 
It is placed by Vancouver in latitude 59^ 9', longitude (corrected) 151^ 
18^ The coast here is composed of high land, before which lie three 
small islands and some rocks. The cape is itself the largest of these, 
and the westernmost of them. They appear to afford a navigable chan- 
nel between them and the land, nearly in an east and west direction. But 
this is somewhat doubtful ; for between the cape and the middle island 
some low, lurking rocks were discerned, which had the appearance of 
being connected with a cluster of rocks above the surface, lying southeast 
one-half east three or four miles from the cape. To the southwest of the 
middle isle is another cluster of rocks, both above and below the water's 
surface. 

Port Chatham, so named by Vancouver from his tender, is situated 
behind the island which forms Cape Elizabeth, and from that promon- 
tory extends to a point in a northeast direction five and a half miles, and 
from thence it terminates in an excellent harbor, about two miles long 
from west to east, and one broad north and south, affording secure and 
convenient anchorage. The passage into it, passing to the northwest of 
Cape Elizabeth, is free from all obstructions but such as are suflftciently 
conspicuous or easily avoided. These consist principally of shoals that 
extend a little distance from each point of the cove on the north side of 
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the entrance, and an islet, about which are some rocks that lie to the 
southwest of the southeast point of entrance into the harbor. A narrow 
channel exists between the rocks and the main land from seven to twelve 
fathoms deep. The soundings in Port Chatham are tolerably regular— 
from five to twenty-five fathoms, the bottom a stiff clay. The shores in 
most places are a low b(flrder, very well wooded with pine trees and some 
shrubs. This border occupies a small space between the water-side and 
the part of the mountains that compose the neighboring country, up 
which, to a certain height, trees and other vegetables were produced. 
But their more elevated parts appeared to be barren, and their summits 
were covered with snow, in all probability perpetual.^ The Chatham 
anchorage, off an excellent run of water, was found to be in latitude 59^ 
14', longitude 150© 56' ; variation, (May, 1794,) 2¥> (V east. The rise 
and fall of the tide, near the change of the moon, were fourteen feet, but 
during neap tides not more than ten or eleven feet 5 high water about 
an hour after the moon had passed the meridian. But this, and other 
circumstances relative to the tides, were found to begreatly influenced 
by the form and direction of the winds. The situation of the harbor in 
respect to its vicinity to the ocean, its free access and egress, and con- 
venient communication with the shore, was considered by Mr. Puget to 
be equal, if not superior, to the generality of the ports visited in these 
regions. The EuBsian establishment, Fort Alexandroffsk, is in a bay to 
the westward of Port Chatham. 

cook's inlet. 

Point Bedb, so named by Cook, May 26, 1788, is a lofty promontory, 
and from this the coast trends northeast by east, with a chain of moun- 
tains inland extending in the same direction. The land on the coast is 
woody, and there seemed to be no deficiency of harbors. 

Graham's Harbor is seven miles from Point Bede. ^'Graham's 
harbor," says Captain Portlock, " I found a most excellent one indeed, 
with great plenty of wood everywhere, and several fine runs of water. 
For a considerable distance it runs up nearly east- southeast, and then 
trends rather to the southward, with fourteen fathoms water over a bot- 
tom of muddy sand. The east side affords plenty of black birch and 
other kinds of wood, which grow close to a beach where the boats could 
have easy access." 

The entrance, according to Portlock's sketch, is between Russian Point 
on th^ south, oft* which a rocky shoal dries at half ebb nearly one and a 
half mile out, and Coal Bay on the north, four or five miles apart. In 
the, entrance is Passage Island, on either side of which is an open 
channel. From this it runs up about nine miles to the east-southeast, 
and terminates in a fresh-water river. There are several projecting 
points on each side of the harbor, that form very good and snug bays, 
where a ship might, if necessary, be hauled on shore in the greatest 
safety. 

6AD 
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The Bussiao establishment here was considered only temporary, and 
situated on a pleasant piece of flat land, abont three miles long and 
two hundred yards wide, bounded by a good sandy beach on one side, 
and a fresh- water lake on the other. The Russians were twenty-five in 
number. 

Goal Bay, on the north side, to the east of the north point, is a pretty 
good one, carrying soundings in fourteen, twelve, and eight fathoms, fine 
black sand. 

Captains Portlock and Dixon landed on the west side of the bay, and 
in walking round discovered two veins of cannel coal, situated near some 
hills just by the beach, about the middle of the bay, and \^ith very little 
trouble several large pieces were got out of the bank.* 

The best time to run into this harbor is as near low water a« possible. 
Whatever danger there is may then be seen, either from beds of kelp or 
the rocks showing themselves above water. 

TscHOTJGATSCHOUK BAY lies to the northeast, and, its northwest 
extremity is Anchor Point, in latitude 69^ 39' ; and hence, according to 
Vancouver's chart, the coast pursues a nearly straight direction sixty 
m^es to the Eussian establishment, eight miles to the southeast of the 
East Foreland. 

The southwest limit of Cook's Inlet maybe placed at Cape Douglas, 
in latitude 58^ 62', longitude 152<5 51'. The coast hereabout is composed of 
a low tract of country, stretching into the sea from the base of very lofty 
mountains, wrapped in snow, which also covered the surface of the land 
(May, 1794) quite down to the water's edge. This was likewise the case 
with that which appeared to be the cape ; off which, a few miles to the 
northward, lies a very low flat island, Shaw's Island, off the northeast 
point of which a ledge of rocks stretches, the extent of which increases 
materially at low water. To the northward of the mountains that form 
the promontory of Cape Douglas is a lofty, rugged ridge, that at a dis- 
tance appears to be detached, and to give an appearance of many open- 
ings in the coast, but a nearer approach shows it to be firmly connected 
by land less elevated, and forming a deep bay between the cape and the 
lower borders of Ouchouganat Island, or Mount St. Augustin. The 
shores of this bay, Bourdieu's Bay, in most directions seem compact, but 
encumbered with large rocks and stones ; the depth of water across it 
north and south is from nine to twelve fathoms. The bottom of the bay 
is formed by an extensive low country lying between the base^of the 
rugged range of mountains and the water-side. 

Ouchouganat Island, or Mount St. Augustin, is a very remark- 
able island, rising with a uniform ascent from the shores to its lofty 
summit, which is nearly perpendicular, to the center of the island, inclin- 
ing somewhat to its eastern side, and being in latitude 59^22', longitude 
1530 (y. It is about nine leagues in circuit; towards the sea-side it 
Is very low, from whence it rises, though regular, with rather a steep 

* Portlock, p. 108; Dixon, pp. 60, 61. 
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ascent, and forms a lofty, uniform, conical mountain, presenting nearly 
the same appearance from every point of view, and clothed with snow 
and ice down to the water's edge, through which neither tree nor shrub 
was seen to protrude. Landing on it is difficult, from the shore being 
bounded at the distance of a quarter of a mile by innumerable large 
detached rocks, which, however, extend furthest on the north side of the 
island. The width of the passage between it and the main land is about 
six miles. 

Advancing northward along the shores of the main land, it will appear 
indented and broken into small coves and bays, that appear likely to 
afford secure anchorage. The points of these bays are in general steep 
and rocky, and behind the coast rises a continuation of the lofty range, 
extending from Cape Douglas, dad in perpetual snow. In latitude 59° 
42' are three islets, against the shore, behind which there is appearance 
of anchorage and shelter. There is nothing remarkable on the coast* 
until we come to the northward of latitude 60^^ where there are two 
openings, the northern of which is the principal. It runs to the west, and 
then southwest towards the foot of a conspicuous volcano, which lies in 
latitude 60^ 6', longitude 152^ 36'. The southwest part of the sound is 
a small shallow opening, formed by two low points, covered with wood, 
ajid quite unimportant. 

^ From the mouth of this opening to the West and East Foreland, where 
the breadth of Cook's Inlet is considerably contracted, the distance is 
forty rthree miles ; the distance between its shores at this part being 
about thirty miles. In the intermediate space lies an island, named by 
the Russians Coulgiack Island, which divides the inlet here into two 
channels, the northwest of which is much encumbered by dangerous 
and extensive shoals. The island itself is about thirteen miles long, nearly 
northeast and southwest, and is narrow. It is covered, in most parts^ 
with small pine and alder trees. Vancouver landed on it, on the soutb 
point of a shallow bay on its northwest side, towards its southwest ex- 
tremity. The snow, which was lying very deep on the ground, (April 
17, 1794,) confined their walk to the beach, on which was lodged some 
small drift-wood, and on it they found some pieces of coal, resembling 
cannel coal. The more important part of this island to the navigator is 
a dangerous shoal, which extends, in its direction from the south wesi 

* The weather now, (April 18, 1794,) though extremely cold, (the mercury standing at 
25P,) was very cheerful, and afforded us an excellent view of the surrounding region, com- 
posed, at a little distance from the river, of stupendous motlntains, whose rugged and 
roijaLantic forms, clothed in a . perpetual sheet of ice and snow, presented a prospect, 
though magnificently grand, yet dreary, cold, and inhospitable. In the midst of these 
appeared the volcano, near the summit of which, from two distinct craters on its soutl)- 
eoatem side, were emitted large columns of whitish smoke, unless, as was supposed hy 
aome on board, it was vapor arising from hot springs in that neighborhood ; but how 
fiar this coigecture was consistent with the severity of the climate at the top of that 
lofty mountain is not within the limits of my judgment to determine. (Vancouver, 
voL iii, p. 100.) 
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end, for the distance of at least two leagaes. Yaucouver crossed it in 
four fathoms at a league from its south extremity. From the great 
variety of soundings on passing over it, it appears to be very uneven, 
as in several instances the ship struck violently, when the rise and fall 
of the waves were by no means equal to the depth shown by the lead. 
It is not improbable that it may have some of the innumerable large 
fragments of rock lodged on ifc which are to be found on the shores of 
the island. If so, it is infinitely more dangerous than a mere spit of 
sand to contend with. This shoal continues all along the southeast shore 
of the island to two miles distance off it. 

Abreast of the southwest point, on the west shore, is Point Harriet, 
which is a moderately high steep cliff. The shore on either side of it is 
a low beach, particularly to the northward, where the margin of low 
land is of greater extent than to the southward. Off the point a shoal 
extends a league, on the outer edge of which is only three fathoms. 
To the northeast of this, again, the channel between the island and the 
western shore has some extensive shoals. On one of these Vancouver 
grounded. It lies off' the middle of the island, and stretches to the 
northward. It is between six and seven miles from the main land, and 
is near a league from the west side of the island, where a flat extends 
some distance into the river. 

Beyond this the shores of the river are comparatively low, or only 
moderately elevated, jutting out into three remarkable steep cliffy points, 
named the East, West, and North Forelands ; the two former forming the 
narrows. Between the northeast end of Coulgiack Island and the cen- 
ter of the Narrows is a shoal, observed by Messrs. Portlock and Dixon. 
It is of very small extent, and bears from the point northeast one-quar- 
ter east, six miles distant. 

Tlfe West Foreland is in latitud^GOo 42', longitude 151° 12', and is about 
eight and a half miles nearly due west from the East Foreland. At the 
distance of about a mile off the former, the soundings are from seven to 
twelve fathoms. A rock that is visible only at half tide lies about the 
fourth of a mile from the extremity of the point. 

Between the West Foreland and the North Foreland, both of which 
are on the western shore, the coast form^ a spacious open bay, called by 
Portlock, TradingBay. Shallow water esrtendsfrom the former to within 
about five leagues of the lattcir point, from whence a depth of five fath- 
oms will be found close to the main land. 

The southeast shoi^ eastward of the East Foreland forms a shallow 
bay, between it and a point six miles northeast by north above it, with 
soundings of seven and eight fathoms within a convenient distance of the 
shore, sheltered from the east, south, and southwest winds, and not much 
exposed to those which blow from the opposite quarters. Beyond this 
X>oint, and between it and a point lying seven miles west-southwest from 
Point Possession, a distance of twenty -one miles, the outer bankforms aper- 
fect labyrinth of conical rocks, detached from each other on a bank of sand 
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and small stones, extending a league and a league and a half from the 
shore. These rocks are of different elevations, and as few of them are 
of snflScient height to appear above high-water level, the navigation of 
those shores with such rapid tides requires the utmost circumspection in 
boats — with any large vessel it would be madness. These dangerous 
pyramidal rocks rise perpendicularly from a base at the depth of four 
to nine fathoms, and are perfectly steep on every side within the distance 
of a boat's length. This very extraordinary rugged region appears to 
join to the southern side of the shoal on which Cook's ship, the Eesolu- 
tion, grounded in 1778, (vol. ii, j). 399 ;) hence it must be considered as a 
fortunate circumstance that neither he nor Vancouver attempted to pass 
to the south of it. This shoal extends half way over the strait, and its 
outer end is about nine miles nearly north from the East Foreland. 

The North Foreland is in latitude 61^ 4', longitude 150© 35', and on it 
Vancouver found the Russian factory, which consisted of one large 
house, the residence of nineteen Russians, who had established it in 1790. 
For two leagues to the north of this, along the western shore, tolerable 
anchorage is found, and commodious communication with the shore, 
abounding with wood close to the water- side, and affording several 
streams of excellent water. But this space is greatly exposed to the 
east and southeast winds, the prevalent and most violent in this coun- 
try ; for it was remarked that all the trees that had fallen were lying 
with their heads toward the west and northwest, and all other perennial 
vegetables bent in the same direction. From this extent the shoals 
gradually stretch to the distance of five miles from the shore, until they 
join on to Point Mackenzie ; the land between forming a low and per- 
fectly comi)act shore, without the smallest discernible opening. 

Turnagain Island lies at the head of the more extensive part of Cook's 
Inlet. Its west end is in latitude 61^ ^8'. It is about three and arhalf 
miles long, east-northeast and west-northwest, and half a league broad. 
From the west point a shoal stretches half a league in a northwest direc- 
tion, which narrows the channel between it and the north bank to scarcely 
a mile in width. The island lies in the entrance of a branch diverging 
from the main inlet in a northeast direction. Its entrance lies between 
Point Mackenzie on the north, and Point Woronzow, southwest by south 
two miles from it. Cook's vessel penetrated this inlet a short distance, but 
left its termination undiscovered. Vancouver anchored five miles above 
its entrance, and found that all above him became, at low water, a suc- 
cession of dry sand-banks, occupying the whole #f the space up to its 
head, eighteen miles further on, in latitude 61° 29', longitude 148° 55'. 
At high tide it becomes an extensive sheet of water. 

Turnagain Arm. — ^The southernmost branch is the principal. It 
was called by Cook Turnagain River, and by Vancouver Turnagain Arm, 
he having decided its real character. Its entrance lies between Point 
Campbell, which is south by west three-quarters west four miles from 
Point Woronzow, and Point Possession, on the southern shore. At four- 
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teen or sixteen miles above these the shores converge again, up to which 
points they are three or four leagues asunder, each side forming a bay 
at high water, but their shores cannot be approached on account of the 
shallow flat that extends from the uorth side from three to five miles, 
and from the opposite shore about half the distance, between which is a 
channel one and a half league wide; but this is interrupted by a shoal, 
which dries in many places, one and a half league long, northeast and 
southwest, leaving a channel only half a league broad at its south end. 

The country bordering upon the bays between the outer and inner 
points of the arm is low, well wooded, and rises with a gradual ascent 
until at the inner point of entrance, when the shores suddenly rise to 
lofty eminences, in nearly perpendicular cliffs, and compose stupendous 
mountains, that are broken into chasms and deep gullies. Down these 
rush immense torrents of water, rendering the naked sides of these pre- 
cipices awfully grand. On their tops grow a few stunted pine trees, but 
they are nearly destitute of every other vegetable production. The tide 
here rises thirteen feet perpendicularly, so that at low water the remain- 
ing portion of the arm is dry, or nearly so. It extends twenty-two miles 
above tliese points, and thus approaches to within four leagues of the 
head of Passage Canal, in the northwestern part of Prince William's 
Sound, Across this isthmus the Russians and Indians communicate 
with these two extensive inland waters, as there mentioned. 

Vancouver found the time of high water, at his northernmost point in 
the northeastern arm, to be about six hours after the moon passes the 
meridian, and the rise and fall at springs he roughly estimated at about 
twenty-seven feet. Like many other extensive inlets which are closed 
at their upper ends, (as, for example, the Bay of Fundy, and the Bristol 
Channel,) the great range of the tide at its head is to be accounted for 
by the converging nature of the inlet, which forces a much larger body 
of water into its upper portion. Consequently the tidal current rushes 
with great velocity, and Vancouver found the ebb running five and six 
knots, the flood not much less, above the Forelands. Lower down their 
velocity is proportionably less. 

We have thus described the shores of this very extensive arm of the 
ocean. When Cook explored it in 1778, he supposed that it might be 
navigated much higher than he penetrated into Turnagain Arm. He 
formed this opinion from the water, though very considerably fresher, 
still retaining much of its saltness, and therefore assumed that a very 
extensive inland communication was connected with it. " If the discov- 
ery of this great river,* which promises to vie with some of the most con- 
siderable ones already known to be capable of extensive inland naviga- 
tion, should prove of use either to the present or to any future age, the 
time we spent in it ought the less to be regretted. But to us, who had 
a much greater object in view, the delay thus occasioned was an essen- 

* Captain Cook having here left a blank, which he had not filled np with any par- 
ticular name, Lord Sandwich directed that it should be called Cook's River. 
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tial loss.''* Had the great navigator but penetrated a few miles further, 
his views would have been of a different character; and it was reserved 
for Vancouver to determine its real nature, which, as it does not partake 
of that of a river, he has properly called Cook's Inlet." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE KODIACK ARCHIPELAGO, ALIA8KA, AND THE ALEUTLLI!^ ARCHI- 
PELAGO. 

The Kodiack Archipelago was first seen by Behring, on his voy- 
age of discovery, on returning from the American coast, in 1741. They 
were seen in 1763 by the Eussian merchant Glotoff. In 1768 Chelighoff 
took possession of them in the name of a company of merchants for the 
trade in furs, of which he was the chief; and in 1799 they were granted 
in full possession to a society of merchants formed from that of Chelig- 
hoff, and some other similar associations, under the title of the Eussian 
American Company. 

The Kodiack Archipelago is composed of two principal isles, Kodiack 
and Afognack, and several smaller islets in their neighborhood. 

Kodiack (or Cadiack, as it is called by LisiaDsky) is very mountainous, 
and surrounded by deep bays, into which a number of small rivers fall. 
On the shores of these many settlements might be formed, but the coun- 
try elsewhere is in general too elevated, and is, besides, for the greater 
part of the year, covered with snow. The materials of which the island 
is composed are chiefly slate and common graystone. The climate, from 
the account given of it by the inhabitants, and from what Lisiansky ex- 
perienced, is by no means agreeable. The air is seldom clear, and, even 
in summer, there are few days which may be called warm. The weather, 
indeed, depends entirely on the winds. So long as they continue to 
blow from the north, the west, or the south quarter, it is fine; when 
from other points of the compass, fogs, damps, and rain are sure to pre- 
vail. The winters very much resemble what is felt in Eussia in a bad 
autumn, which is, however, not without exceptions. 

Poplar, alder, and birch grow on the island, though in no great quan- 
tity, and pine is only to be found in the vicinity of the harbor of St. Paul 
and further to the northward of it. Some culinary plants, as cabbages, 
turnips, potatoes, &c., have been cultivated since the Eussians have been 
here, but not generally throughout the islands. The dark and rainy 
weather is unfavorable to horticulture. 

The native animals are few, consisting of bears, foxes, ermines, &c. 
Birds are much more numerous, both in numbers and variety. Kodiack 
also abounds in fish, which are halibut, cod, flounders, &c., and salmon, 
which last come into the rivers, from May to October, in such abund- 

* Cook^a Third Voyage, vol. ii, p. 396. 
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ance that hundreds raay be caught in a short time with the hands only. 
The marine animals were formerly mnch more numerous, but from the 
indiscriminate slaughter they have been much thinned. This, however, 
from the better system pursued, is less manifest than formerly. Fur 
seals were formerly one of the staple products of the group. 

The population is small, compared with the size of the island. We 
have no recent accounts, but they were estimated at a total of four 
thousand by Lisiansky, in 1805. It was stated that, previous to the 
arrival of the Eussians, (who are accused of very great cruelties and 
oppressions,) it was more than double this. Chelighoff stated that he sub- 
jected fifty thousand men to the crown of Eussia. They resemble, in many 
points, the Indian natives described in other portions of the American 
coasts, possessing much the same features and many of the habits. One 
atrocious custom is that of men, called. schoopans, living with men as 
women, to which they are educated from infancy. The inhabitants are 
almost entirely occupied in the chase of the wild and fiir-bearing animals, 
in the service of the Eussiau American Company.* 

KoDiACK, as before stated, is high, hilly, and very much intersected. 
Its greatest diameter is about thirty leagues in a northeast and south- 
west direction, and its breadth may be assumed as fifteen leagues. 
Although we have not an exact acquaintance with the whole of the 
island, its eastern portion is sufficiently well known, because the Rus- 
sian-American Company send, nearly every year, some ships which are 
always commanded by able officers, who sometimes make a long stay 
here. Its western coast is nearly altogether unknown. The shore, on 
all sides of the island, is indented with a great number of large and 
deep bays, which contain excellent harbors. That of Tschiniatskoy is 
the largest, and at the same time the most important; for it is in the 
bottom of this bay that the establishment of the Eussian- American 
Company, formerly the principal in the Pacific Ocean, lies. This is the 
town and harbor of St. Paul. It is, therefore, the only ^ort frequented 
by strangers, and we shall be more particular in its description. 

Tschiniatskoy Bay is formed by the cape of that name on the south, 
and Long or Barren (Sterile) Island on the north, an opening of eight 
miles in a north one-quarter west and south one-quarter east direction. 
It is six miles deep, and its southwest portion is filled with rocks. 

The frequent and lasting fogs which occur here would render the 
approach to this bay very difficult if it were not for the island named 
Ougack, lying fifteen miles south of Cape Tschiniatskoy, and two and 
a half miles from the land. This being the only island on the east 
coast to the south of the bay, it becomes an infallible point of recogni- 
zance on approaching it. 

* Many particulars of the group, in addition to those contained in the accounts of 
the Russian discovery by Dr. Coxe, and Pallas, will be found in Lisiansky's Voyage, 
chap. X, page 190 et seq; Billing's Voyage, by Martin Sauer; Langsdorff's Travels; 
Cook's Third Voyage, vol. iii ; and Vancouver's Voyage, vol. iii. These will give a 
good idea of the condition and resources of this inhospitable country. 
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The Harbor of St, Paul is excellent in every respect; the depth 
five, six, and seven fathoms, good holding ground. Properly speaking, 
it is a narrow channel, formed by Proche Island, which will hold but 
few vessels at a time; the outer road is equally well sheltered and 
secure. We give Admiral Krusenstern's translations of Captain Golow- 
nin's directions: 

" The port of St. Paul has two entrances : one from the south, by the 
Bay of Tschiniatskoy, the other, from the north, passes through the 
outer road. Neither is dangerous if the winds be favorable and the 
weather suflaciently clear to distinguish the shores around the port; but 
it should not be approached during the night or in fog, for there are no 
lights, and the currents may carry you easily on to the shoals and rocks, 
which are abundant on all sides. 

"As soon as you have cleared Cape Tschiniatskoy, you find before you 
a rock called Gorbun by Captain Lisiansky ; steer northwest one-quarter 
west, or northwest threp-quarters west, true, and you will soon see ahead 
a small high island, Toporkowa, upon which you must be careful to direct 
your course. This island will show you the direction of the current ; steer 
right upon it, leaving to starboard Barren (or Sterile) Island, and then 
the channel which separates it from another called Woody (Boisee) 
Island, When abreast of the south point of the latter, which may be 
readily known by the rocks surrounding it, bear to the north, ranging 
along the western shore of Woody Isle as near as possible, paying 
attention to the soundings, which diminish regularly on either side up 
to the entrance of the port. Following these directions, if the wind be 
not contrary, and carrying short sail, you may pass, without a pilot, the 
shoals on the western side near two isles (marked A and B on Krusen- 
stern's chart) and reach the entrance of the port. Although buoys are 
marked at the entrance, they must not be expected, but there is no 
doubt but the agent of the company will constantly attend to these 
matters, 

" If, after passing along the west coast of Woody Isle, the wind or 
other obstacles prevent an advance, you may anchor in perfect security 
until the weather becomes more favorable. In case a vessel may have 
entered the bay, and the wind will not allow her to follow the foregoing 
route, and it is absolutely necessary that she should reach the port, she 
will find a good shelter very near Cape Escarp^, (steep,) on the western 
side of the bay. In this case, after nearing the Gorbun Rock, run 
directly for this cape, or to west three quarters north, until a remarkable 
jutting point bears west- northwest ; it is readily distinguished on this low 
coast by its elevation and its peaked form. As soon as Ca'pe Escarp^ is 
passed, change the course towards the starboard, to anchor under Topor- 
kowa Island, from whence you may readily reach the harbor, either under 
sail or by towing. 

"To enter the harbor of St, Paul by the northern passage, steer for 
Cape Pine; then, being near to this cape, which ought to bear to north- 
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west, distant a raile or half a mile, run into the middle of the channel 
between Kodiack and Woody Isle, carefully observing not to go into 
less than eighteen or twenty fathoms depth, steering directly for the 
islands (A and B) before mentioned, to the west of Woody Isle, until 
the town of St. Paul is seen; you may then enter the port itself, or 
rather anchor in the outer road. The best anchorage is under Woody 
Isle, in thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen fathoms, sand. Kearer the port the 
bottom is of mud, but here you are not so weU sheltered as under 
Woody Isle. 

If you wish to enter the port under sail, you must take care of the 
contrary current, or have good cables; the breadth of the harbor not 
allowing you to bear up, you must drop anchor when under way. In 
the summer it would be better to anchor in the road, mooring in the 
direction of the tides; the flood running to northeast, and the ebb to 
southwest. The starboard anchor ought to be laid towards southwest, 
and the larboard northeast, having an open hawse for northwest and 
west winds, which blow strongly and in gusts. The tide changes regu- 
larly every six hours." 

To the south of Cape Greville, or Tolstoy, (great or large,) is Cape 
Tonkoy, (fine or small,) of the Russian charts. It forms the northeast 
point of Igatskoy or Ihack Bay, a deep inlet of sixteen miles to the west, 
but only two and one-half miles in breadth. There are some good har- 
bors in it, and Qaptain Lisiansky, above all, praises one lying in the 
southwest part of it. In the bay the Russian American Company have 
an establishment. In entering the bay, keep close to the south shore; 
the north is bestrewed with rocks. 

Twelve miles to the south from Igatskoy Bay is Kiloudenskoy or 
Kiluden Bay, where the company also have an establishment. Accord- 
ing to Lisiansky, it much resembles the former bay, only that it is not 
so deep. It is properly composed of two bays, either of which affords 
shelter. 

In the southeast part of Kodiack, to the south of the last-named bay, 
lies Saltchidack or Siachladack Island, which is nearly twenty miles 
broad southwest and northeast. Neither Cook nor Vancouver, who 
passed it,* could see that it was an island, because the strait that sepa- 
rates it from Kodiack is not above two hundred and fifty yards wide in 
parts, though some miles at the openings. Cape Barnabas of Cook is 
the northeast point of this island. 

Two headed Point of Captain Cook is, as he supposed, on a small 
island, the position of which was determined by Vancouver, at eight miles 
southwest by west one- half west from the southwest point of Saltchidack 
Island. It is probably the same island that Admral Sarytscheff calls 
Nasikok, and according to him is distinguished by a high mountain, and 
is the northernmost of four isles that must be doubled before entering 
the Port of the Epiphany, This accords with what Vancouver says, 

* Cook's Third Voyage, vol. iii ; and Vancouver, vol. iii. 
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that it forms the southwest point of the great road or the channel 
between Kodiack and Saltchidack. The opening of this is seven miles 
wide; there are two harbors in it on the Kodiack shore; the first, called 
Kiack, is opposite Cape Bay, (Myssoif of the Russian charts,) and ten 
miles north of the former is Nayoumlack Bay. 

At a few miles north of this last is Epiphany Bay ; it is small, only a 
mile in circumference, and sixty yards in the opening. The depth is ten, 
eight, seven, and four and a half fathoms, muddy bottom. The inhabit- 
ants call it Manikoks, and it was here that Chelighoff first landed, and 
Billings remained some days, in 1790. The charts hereabout are very 
defective, and require revision. 

The southern point of Kodiack was called by Cook Cape Trinity. It 
was also placed by Vancouver. At eleven and a half miles south of 
Cape Trinity lie two isles, named by Cook Trinity Isles ; they are so close 
together that they might almost be considered as one island ; together 
they are twelve leagues in length, east and west, and two or three leagues 
from the coast. On the Russian charts the eastern is called Sitchunak ; 
the western, Tugidack, 

The western shore of Kodiack, although the Russian Company have 
had it for many years, is, as before stated, but little known. To the 
north of Cape Trinity is Alitock Bay, where the company have an estab- 
lishment; the westernmost point of Kodiack, Cape Ykolik, in 57° 14' 
north, lies north-northwest one quarter west, thirty-eight miles from Cape 
Trinity ; and at eighteen miles northeast of it is the company's estab- 
lishment, named Carluck. It is from here that the baidares destined for 
the opposite shore depart, the Strait of Chelighoff being narrowest here. 

At twelve miles to the north of Carluck is Oujack or Oohiack Bay. 
It is a deep indentation, extending twenty-seven miles in a south-south- 
east three-quarters east direction, the distance between its head and that 
of Kiludenskoy Bay, on the opposite side of Kodiack, being only eight 
miles. In the opening of the bay is an island, which forms a channel on 
either side. 

The northern point of the bay is formed by a very projecting cape of 
the same name. To the right of it is a second bay, which is but ten miles 
deep, to the northeast of which is Ouganick Isle. 

The northwest point of Kodiack, according to Lisiansky, is in latitude 
570 28', and two miles from this point lies the extreme of North Island, 
which extends fifteen miles north-northwest and east-northeast. This is 
separated by a narrow channel from Afognack Isle, an eastern point of 
which was named by Cook Cape Whitsunday. A channel about half a 
inile broad separates it from Chonjack Island, which is fourteen miles 
from south to north. It is this island that Cook calls Cape Banks. 

The northern coast of Kodiack, North Island, and the south part of 
Afoguaek, form a channel twenty miles long and two wide, in which ten 
to twenty fathoms water is found. 

At four miles from Cape Whitsunday is an island eight miles in length, 
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called by the Kussiaiis Evratscbey, the name of a small animal very 
abundant there, from the skins of which the inhabitants make their 
parques, or fur shirts. This island is what Behring supposed to be the 
northeast point of Kodiack, and called it Cape St. Hermogenes. Cook 
found it to be an island, and preserved Behring's appellation. The 
Trinity Bay of Cook lies between it and the northeast part of Kodiack ; 
but a better knowledge shows that the term is not applicable, though 
Cook did not doubt the existence of the north channel separating the 
islands. To the north of St. Hermogenes are some rocks discovered by 
Cook.* 

Chelekhoff STBAiT.t — Cook called the north entrance of Chelighoff 
Strait Smoky Bay. It separates Kodiack from the continent north of 
the Peninsula of Aliaska, and derives its name from the Eussian com- 
mander who first brought the inhabitants of the adjoining countries 
under subjection. 

Up to a recent period the western side of the strait in question was 
comparatively unknown ; but in 1832 it was examined and surveyed by 
Mr. WassilieflP, an officer of the Russian navy, in the service of the Rus- 
sian American Company, in bai'dares, and it is from the manuscript chart 
then drawn up that the charts have been corrected. They show that the 
strait is narrower than was at first supposed ; it does not exceed twenty- 
five or thirty miles. 

Cape Douglas, which has been before described, is the northwest 
limit of the strait, and from this point the survey extended to a bay in 
latitude 56^ 36', opposite to which are the Evdokeeff Islands. A great 
number of bays were examined by Captain Wassilieff within this space, 
which appears to offer good shelter. Of these it is only necessary to 
particularize one, that called Poualo, in latitude 47^ 46', longitude 155^ 
0' west, which is five miles distant from the gTcat lake Nanouantoughat, 
from which the river Ougagouk flows. This river }ias been adoi)ted by 
Krusenstern as the northern limit of the Peninsula of Aliaska. Here is 
the portage for the merchandise which the agents of the Russian Com- 
pany transmit to their establishment situated on the shores of Bristol 
Bay. 

The Peninsula of Aliaska is a remarkable tongue of land extending 
from the river Ougagouk, above mentioned, to the Strait of Isanotzky, 
separating it from Ounimak, the easternmost of the Aleutian Archipel- 
ago, an extent of three hundred and thirty miles ; its breadth diminish- 
ing from ninety miles in the north to twenty-five mile^ in the southern 
parts. 

From its configuration it may be regarded as a continuation of the 
Aleutian Islands. In early times the knowledge of this land was most 
vague. Prior to Captain Cook's visit to Behring's Sea, the only geo- 
graphical authority was a curious m&ip, evidently derived from oral infor- 
mation, on which the numerous islands and lands were distributed with- 

*Cook's Third Voyage, vol. iii, p. 384. t Chelighoff, Krasenstem. 
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out any regard to their actual relative size and position, but which car- 
ries with it some authenticity, because many of the names in it are now 
more definitely applied to known points. This map is prefixed to an 
account of these regions by Von Stsehlin, in 1774.» It is also appended 
to Miiller's Vovages from Asia, 1761.t In these works the land in 
question figures as the large island of Alasehka, filling up a large por* 
tion of the space now known to be occupied by Behring's Sea. 

The first authentic notice of its shores was that given in the account 
of the third and disastrous voyage of Captain Cook, who examined, 
though but very slightly, both sides of the peninsula at different points. 
His observations are but necessarily slight, from his having but imper- 
fectly seen the land. The southern side remained in the same imperfect 
state until the examination previously noticed, by Captain Wassiheff in 
1832. Its northern side, of which we shall speak hereafter, is somewhat 
better known. 

From the Bay of Poualo, the northeastern limit of the peninsula 
noticed above. Captain Wassilieff 's examination extended to a large bay 
in latitude 56° 40', and abreast of the Bvdokeeff* Islands. This bay has 
been named Wassilieff Bay. The space between Poualo Bay and this 
point contains a great number of bays, and all along the coast are numer- . 
ous islands, all of which are named on Captain Wassilieff's chart, but of 
which we have no especial description.! 

The EvDOKEEFF ISLANDS were discovered by Behring on August 4, 
1741, and named by him in honor of the saint of the day. They form 
a group of seven islands, the three largest of which are called Simidin, 
Alexinoy, and Ageach. According to Admiral Sarytscheff, who passed 
between these islands, they are Very close to each other, very high, and 
surrounded with rocks, some under water, others uncovered. It was 
generally supposed that the largest of these islands, Simidin, was the 
same as that which Cook named Foggy Island; but this is controverted 
by Ej*usenstem, who thinks that this is to be found between this group 
and the land. Captain Golownin did not see the large island of Simidin, 
but determined the position of the southernmost island of the group as 
latitude m^ (V north, longitude 156o 22' west. 

St. Stephen's Island. — The following are Admiral Krusenstern's 
remarks on tbe islands of St. Stephen and Tschirikoff : " In the memoir 
accompanying the chart of the Kodiack Islands I have already said that 
Vancouver considered that the island named by him Tschirikoff was 
identical with Foggy Island^ of Behring; but as Cook and he have taken 

*An Account of the New Northern Archipelago, by J. YouStsehlin. 8vo. London, 1774, 

t Voyages from Asia, &c., by S. Mllller. 4to. London, 1761. 

t Captain Ltitke states that M. Wassilieff 's journal was placed in his hands, but that 
instead of elucidating his chart, which seems to merit confidence, he absolutely found 
it to differ very greatly from his delineations. Not giving any particulars as to the 
nature, appearance, or productions of the coast, but Uttle could be gathered from it. — 
Voyage du S^niavine, Part. Naut., p. 274. 

$ Tumannoi-ostrow c'est-ikrdire, L'Isle N^buleuse. — ^MtiUer, p. 261. 
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different islands for Foggy Island, I have attentively examined Behring's 
journal as to the position of this island, and this is what it says : 

^^ During the night of the 1st August, 1741, Behring suddenly saw land, 
and as a strong current, bearing to the south, accompanied by a thick 
fog and a calm, was carrying the ship directly on to the land, he was 
obliged to anchor in sixteen fathoms. On the morrow, at 8 a. m., he 
saw that the land from which he was about four miles distant was an 
island which, in an east and west direction, was about three miles in 
length; a reef projected for three miles off the east point, which bore 
east-southeast &om him. At 8 p. m. he weighed anchor in a thick fog, 
which constantly hung over him, and on the following day at 7 a. m,, 
he made an island to the south at the distance of seven German leagues. 
Behring places this island in 55° 32', and gives it the name of St 
Stephen, a name which has not been preserved 5 that of Foggy, by which 
it is now known, was probably applied to it by the ojQftcers of his ship, 
on account of the fogs which occurred at the time of its discovery. 

"The 4th of August he found himself near the Evdokeeff Islands, the 
southernmost of which bore to the south-southwest thi'ee-quarters west 
at twenty miles' distance; the latitude on this day is marked as 55° 45'. 
But we know that the Evdokeeff Islands lie in 56° 10'; it follows that 
Behiing's latitude is nearly half a degree too far to the south ; if this 
error is applied to St. Stephen, we get latitude 56^ 0'. Then if the lati- 
tude and extent of this island are compared with the latitude and size of 
Tschirikoff Island, which is tin leagues in circuit, it must be clearly 
seen that they cannot be identical, as has hitherto been believed ; and 
it is in consequence of this supposed identity that the island of St 
Stephen has been entirely omitted frofti the charts* I will now prove 
that Cook, Vancouver, and Admiral Sarytscheff, have all seen an island 
where the island of St, Stephen ought to be placed. Cook makes no 
mention in his journal of this island, but it is found on his chart ; and a 
passage in Vancouver, which I will presently quote, demonstrates that 
be saw it Admiral Sarytscheff being, June 25, 1721, in the midst of 
the Evdokeeff Islands, observed in latitude 56° 10'. The day following 
he found himself in latitude 50° 20', and half a degree more to the east 
It is stated in his journal for this day : ' At 1 o'clock p. m. we saw a 
low island to the south 56° east, at the distance of twenty-six miles, 
which bears the name of Oukamock ; the latitude of this island ought 
then to be 56° 6'.' On the original draft of his voyage it is even placed 
in 50° 14'. The mean of these is 56° 10', which does not differ much 
from that of the St. Stephen Island of Behring, which was made to bear 
east one-half south, when the Evdokeeff Islands bore from south-south, 
west three-quarters west to west-southwest one-half west 

" Vancouver observed, April 4, 1794, in latitude 55^ 48', and longitude 
1540 56'. Having run from noon to 6 p. m, forty miles to north 65° 
east, the latitude at this time would be 56^ 5', and longitude 153^ 50'. 
Trinity Island then bore north 10° east, and another island from west 
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one-half north to west by south. To judge by the latitude and the 
direction of the wind, this other island could be no other than the St. 
Stephen Island of Behring. On this occasion Vancouver remarks : 
* The latter I took to be that which was laid down in Captain Cook's 
chart to the southwest of Trinity Island.' This land, though not noticed 
in Captain Cook's journal, was seen and passed on its southern side by * 
the Discovery in that voyage, which proves that the Eesolution and Dis- 
covery could not have gone far to the north of TschirikoflPs Island, 
which was obscured at that time by thick foggy weather.* 

" For these reasons I do not hesitate to assign a place in my chart for 
the discovery of Behring. I have placed it in 56° 10', and 165^ 22', to 
the north 20° west seven leagues from the northern point of Tschiri- 
koff''s Island, and I have preserved the name of St. Stephen, not only 
on account of its being the name given to it by Behring, but also because 
Foggy Island is given by Cook to another island."t 

TsoHiBiKOFF's ISLAND was, therefore, discovered by Vancouver, April 
4, 1794, and named by him after the companion of Behring. He states the 
circumstances thus : " The northeast point of the island bore by com- 
pass north 55° west, distant about two leagues; its eastern extremity, 
which is a low, rocky point, and was our nearest shore, south 66© west 
two miles ; and its south point south 30° west, about two leagues dis- 
tant. In the point of view in which we saw the southwestern, southern, 
and eastern sides of this island, it appeared to form a somewhat irregular, 
four-sided figure, about ten leagues in circuit, having from its western 
part, which is low and flat, and which had the appearance of being insu- 
lar, a remarkably high, flat, square rock, lying in a dii'ection south 66° 
west, at the distance of two miles, between which and the island is a 
ledge of smaller rocks. The season of the year greatly contributed to 
increase the dreary and inhospitable aspect of the country ; in addition 
to which it seemed to be entirely destitute of trees or shrubs, or they 
were hidden beneath its winter garment of snow, which appeared to be 
very deep about its southeast parts, consisting of high, steep cliflfs ; but 
on its western side, which was considerably lower, this appearance was 
not so general. About its shores were some small whales, the first we 
had noticed during this passage to the North.''J 

A rock is marked on the charts to the southwest of the island of Sim- 
idin, in latitude 55° 50' ; evidently a different position to those recorded 
by Cook as having been seen June 16, 1778, a cluster of small islets, or 
locks, lying about nine leagues from the coast, which would be in about 
latitude 56o 3', and longitude 158° 0' west. 

Of this part of the coast of the peninsula, as before stated, our knowl- 
edge is very scanty. Captain Cook, who is almost the only navigator 
who tells us anything about it, says : " For some distance to the south- 
west (of Foggy Cape) this country is more broken or rugged than any 

* Vancouver, vol. iii, p. 88. t EmseiiBterii, part ii, pp. 105, 106. 

t Yanconver, vol. iii, pp. 86, 87. 
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part we had yet seen, both with respect to the hills themselves and to 
the coast, which seemed full of creeks, or small inlets, none of which 
appeared to be of any great depth. Perhaps, upon a closer examination, 
some of the j)rojecting points between these inlets will be found to he 
islands. Every part had a very barren aspect, and was covered with 
* snow from the summits of the hills down to a very small distance from 
the sea-coast." 

CHOUMAaiN Island. — This group, which is the next considerable 
collection west of the Evdokeeff group, according to a notice inserted in 
the Memoir of Captain Lutke, is composed of fifteen islands and seven 
smaller islets. They received the name of Choumagin (Ohoumaguine) 
from Behring, in memory of one of his sailors, who was buried here.* 
Admiral Sarytscheif, in his journal, names the two largest islands of the 
gToup Ounga and Nagay. The first, according to him, extends twelve 
leagues from north to south, Avith a breadth of seven leagues ; he places 
its northern extremity in latitude 55^ 42'. The Island Nagay, with a 
similar direction, is eight leagues in length. Besides the islands of 
Ounga and Nagay, SarytscheflP names those of Kagai, Sajouliucktusigh, 
Nuinack, Tagh-Kiniagh, and Kiuniutanany : all these, and several others 
not named, lie very close together. Kagay Island, according to Saryt- 
scheff, ought to be placed in latitude 55^ 5' north, and longitude 16(P 
33' west. Captain Golownin saw none of these islands except Tagh-Kin- 
iagh, which he places in 54^ 56^ north, and 159^ 40' west. The Island 
Kuinack lies five leagues to the southwest of this. Cook took the largest 
of the group to be Kodiack. 

The state of our knowledge respecting this group may be summed up 
in few words — ^it is very imperfect and unsatisfactory. There is no ap- 
parent analogy between the remarks of any two observers. In Captain 
Lutke's work he gives some details respecting them from the observa- 
tions of John Veniaminoff, a priest who has visited them, and who has 
also given a sketch map of all this part; but, as it differs so much from 
all others, and those necessarily imperfect, no decision can be arrived at 
as to the comparative merits. Under these circumstances we shall con- 
fine our extracts to that of the Island Ounga, on account of the fact of 
coal existing on it. 

OuNaA is the largest of all, and the westernmost of the group. Ac- 
cording to the observations of St^panoff, of the Kussian company, its 
north extreme is in latitude 55^ 37', that of its south part 55o 11', and 
its length about twenty-six miles. Its breadth is about half its length. 
(Memoir of M. T^benkoflP.) lliis island is mountainous and cliffy, par- 
ticularly on its south coast, but the northwest side extends in a plain, 
which terminates in the low cape called Tonkoi. The island has three 
bays : the largest, Zakharovskaia, is on the northeast side ; it is open to 
the northeast, but the anchorage may be kept ; here the vessels of the 
company formerly wintered. There are some islets in its opening. The 

* MtQler's D^couvertes des Russes, pp. 262-277. 
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second, on the east side, penetrates considerably into the land, but it 
has very little water. On this bay stands a village, called by the Eus- 
sians Delarovskoi, and by the Aleutes, Ougnagak. The third is on the 
south coast. There are few lakes on the island, but ^. there are as many 
as ten small rivers affording fish. On the shores there is a great deal of 
drift-wood to be found, though but few whales. The rocks are generally 
of a silicious character. 

On the west side of Zakharovskaia Bay there are, in two places, some 
beds of coal, arranged in perfectly horizontal strata, at one hundred 
yards above the level of the sea. They have commenced working them 
for use. On the north side much petrified wood is met with. 

Upon the island are foxes and reindeer, and in the sea, cod, turbot, 
and navaga. The land produces bushes of alder and willow, and three 
or four species of bay. Turnips and potatoes grow well in the gardens 
of the inhabitants, who also raise pigs and fowls.* 

Cook makes the channel which separates Ounga from the islands which 
line the coast of Aliaska at this parallel only five or six miles broad. 
When in the middle of this channel he observed the latitude to be 55^ 
18', and it is according to this observation that Krusenstem placed upon 
his chart the islands which Cook states to be near the coast, but which 
are too distant from the Choumagins to be considered as belonging to 
them. 

Captain Cook says : " I believe these islands to be the same that Bfeh- 
ring calls Choumagiu Islands, or those islands which he called by that 
name to be^ part of them, for this group is pretty extensive. We saw 
islands as far to the southward as an island could be seen; they com- 
mence in the longitude of 200° 15' east, and extend a degree and a half, 
or two degrees, to the westward. I cannot be particular, as we could 
not distinguish all the islands from the coast of the continent. Most of 
these islands are of a good height, very barren and rugged, abounding 
with rocks and deep cliffs, and exhibiting other romantic appearances. 
There are several snug bays and coves about them ; streams of fresh 
water run from their elevated parts; some drift- wood was floating 
around, but not a tree nor a bush was to be seen growing on the land. 
A good deal of the snow still lay on many of them ; and the parts of 
the continent which showed themselves between the innermost islands 
were quite covered with it."t 

Between the Choumagiu Islands and the western extremity of Aliaska, 
the coast is bordered with a large number of small islands. Admiral 
Sarytscheff, who passed here, says in his journal that eight of them, of 
which he gives the names, are larger than the rest. 

Kanimack Island, nearly the westernmost, is four leagues to the north 
of Sannak, (presently described.) To the southeast of it lie a quantity 
of small islets and rocks above water, 

* Liitke, Voyage dn S^niavine, Part. Naut., pp. 267, 268. 
t Cook's Third Voyage, voL iii, pp. 412, 413. 
7 AD 
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Animack, or Beindeer Island, lies six miles to the north of Nanimack. 
To the southeast and east of this island there is a group of rocks and 
islets similar to those projecting to the southeast from Nanimack Island. 

Lialiuskigh lies to the northeast of Animack, at the distance of four- 
teen miles. 

Two islands, without names, lie at the distance of three miles from 
this ; one to the north, and the other to the northeast. 

Kuegdogh lies to the east, two miles off from the fifth island. 

Eitagotagh lies to the east-southeast, at the distance of three miles 
from the last named island. 

Ounatchogh, two miles to the northeast of the preceding ; between 
these two last there is a high and pointed rock. 

Cook passed these islands June 20, 1778, and estimated their distance 
from the coast at seven leagues. At noon on this day, being in latitude 
540 44^^ Halibut Island bearing south 65° west, he made some land to the 
northward, which he named Bock Point. It is apparently one of the 
islands lying near the coast, one of which in reality is in latitude 54^ 
59', a latitude which corresponds with that of Bock Point. 

Opposite to Ounatchogh Island, on the coast of Aliaska, is a very 
lofty volcano, the summit of which fell, in 1786, during an eruption. It 
is perhaps the same mountain that Cook saw emitting smoke : ^^ The 
rocks and breakers before mentioned forced us so far from the continent 
that we had but a distant view of the coast between Bock Point and 
Halibut Island ; over this and the adjoining islands we could see the 
main land covered with snow, but particularly some hills, wfiose elevated 
tops were seen towering above the clouds to a most stui)endous height. 
The most southwesterly of these hills was discovered to have a volcano, 
which continually threw up vast columns of black smoke. It stands not 
far from the coast, and in the latitude of 54^ 48', and the longitude of 195° 
45' east. It is also remarkable from its figure, which is a complete cone, 
and the volcano is at the very summit. We seldom saw this (or indeed 
any other of these mountains) wholly clear of clouds. At times both base 
and summit would be clear, when a narrow cloud, sometimes two or 
three, one above another, would embrace the middle like a girdle; which, 
with the column of smoke, rising perpendicularly to a great height out 
of its top, and spreading before the wind into a tail of vast length, made 
a very picturesque appearance. It may be worth remarking, that the 
wind, at the height to which the smoke of this volcano reached, moved 
sometimes in a direction contrary to what it did at sea, even when it 
blew a fresh gale. In the afternoon, having three hours' calm, our peo- 
ple caught upwards of a hundred halibut, some of which weighed a 
hundred pounds, and none less than twenty pounds." This was in thirty- 
five fathoms water, and three or four miles from the shore. (Cook's 
Voyage, vol. iii, pp. 416-17.) 

Sannae: or Halibut Island, which is the westernmost of those on 
the coast of Aliaska, received its second name from Cook, on account of 
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*the circumstance last quoted. It is separated firom the coast by a chan- 
nel four leagues in breadth. " This island is seven or eight leagues in 
circuit, and, except the head, the land of it is low and very barren. 
There are several small islands near it, all of the same appearance ; but 
there seemed to be a passage between them and the main, two or three 
leagues broad." — (Cook.) Halibut Head, is a round hill in the center,* 
which he made when thirteen leagues off to the east-northeast. 

Since Admiral Sarytscheff, who passed in sight of this island, June 
20, 1791, none of the Russian navigators have remarked it. It is 
bestrewed all around its circumference with naked rocks and islets. 
Admiral Sarytscheff makes particular mention of three of these last, 
which lie at the eastern part of the island, and says, further, that from 
the western extremity of this island a line of rocks above water extends 
towards the east (?) for a distance of two leagues. Cook did not see 
them. 

The island is full of lakes, from whence rivers flow, chiefly to the 
south side, and are very abundant in flsh. There are foxes, sea-calves, 
and a great quantity of birds of all species. Ther6 are but few spots for 
landing. The natives say that at thirty versts (twenty miles) to the 
southeast or south-southeast of Sannak there is a bank with from two 
and a half to nine fathoms of water on it ; between the island and the 
bank the depth is eighteen to twenty-seven fathoms; there are also six 
smaller banks visible at high water. Sea- weed grows at times on them. 
No vessel sailing here has seen them, so their existence is doubtful, t 

The Strait op Isanotsky,! separating Aliaska from the Aleutian 
Islands, was known to exist prior to 1768; for subsequent to that year 
the Russian charts have shown it, though upon some English ones, that 
of Arro wsmith in particular, it was omitted until many years afterwards. 

Isanotsky Strait not only separates Aliaska from Ounimak, but it 
di\ides the latter from Ikatok Island, lying three and a half miles south 
of the southwest point of Aliaska. The upper or northern part of the 
strait extends for twelve miles north one-quarter west, and south one- 
quarter east ; its breadth does not anywhere exceed four miles. At its 
northern extremity, that is, between Aliaska and the northeast point of 
Ounimak, (behind which lies Krenitzin Bay,) the strait is only two miles 
broad; it is even narrower 'according to the account given by Krenitzin, 
and moreover is obstructed by a large number of banks. This is what 
he says : "The northwest entrance of this strait is extremely difficult, on 
account of the sand-banks and currents which are felt during the ebb 
and flood tides. That to the southeast is very much easier, and the 
soundings do not give less than four and a half fathoms.''§ A shoal of 

* Admiral Sarytscheff places Halibut Head in the northwest part of the island. 
t Captain Ltttke, p. 274. 

I Captain Ltttke says that it is not Issanotsky or Isanotskoy. The name of the strait 
is the same as the Island Sanndkh ( Sannagh or Issannalch.) — MemaiTf p. 295. 
$ NouTeUes D^couvertes des Rnssee, hy Coxe, p. 264. 
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considerable extent is marked on Krenitzin's chart in the middle of tibe 
strait, which almost fills up its entire breadth. On the chart by Khou- 
diakoff (which, with the former, are the only representations of any 
pretensions) this shoal is not found; but the northwest point of Aliaska 
is here surrounded by rocks ; the breadth of the entrance is, notwith- 
standing, not less than two miles ; and as on the chart soundings aie 
marked throughout its extent, it must be inferred that M. Khondiakoff 
examined the strait in detail. Which of the two. charts merits the 
preference cannot be decided until a fresh examination is made. 

The lower part of the strait, that is, the portion between Ounimak and 
Ikatok Island, is eight miles long by four broad. This breadth, however, 
is contracted by one-half by Kitenamagan Island, lying half a mile fipom 
Ikatok. 

From the north end strait of Isanotsky, the coast of Aliaska runs to 
the northeastward, in nearly the same direction as the southern coast of 
that peninsula. This will be described in the next chapter, in connection 
with the remainder of the coasts of the Sea of Behring. The AlentiaD 
Archipelago, forming, as it were, a broken continuation of the peninsula, 
will follow. • 

ALEUTIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

It is to the celebrated Behring, as we have mentioned regarding the 
Kodiack Islands, that Russia owes the discovery of the Aleutian Islands. 
It was during his return from the coast of America in 1741 that he dis- 
covered several of them, now known under the names of Semitsch, Kiska, 
and Amtschitka. In 1745 an enterprising merchant, named Basoff, made 
a voyage hither in search of sea-otters which he had heard were abund- 
ant on the shores. Aft«r this period they were more frequently visited, 
and they daily became better known. * The geographical positions of the 
group \^e owe principally to the Russian Vice- Admiral Sarytscheff, who 
accompanied Captain Billings in his expedition in 1791-92. He deter 
mined, by astronomic*observations, the positions of the greater part of 
the islands, and constructed charts of many of them, among others a 
detailed survey of his own of the island of Ounalashka, which is up to 
the present the only one we possess. To Captain Cook, too, we owe some 
observations on this island and some others near it. Captains Golownin 
and Kotzebue, in the years 1817 and 1818, determined the position of 
some of their points. Captain Liitke has given a long article upon this 
archipelago, drawn from the journals of several Russian navigators, who 
have, at different periods, visited these islands, and particularly from 
the observations of Lieutenant T^henkoff, and M. Inghestrom, an officer 
in the service of the Russian- American Company, t Mauy of these 
remarks are considered by Admiral Krusenstern not to be of sufficient 

* See Coxe's Russian Discoveries ; Pallas, in his Northern Memoirs, and Joamal de 
St. Petersbourg, 1781-'82. 
t Voyage du S^niavine, Part. Kaut., pp. 279-330. 
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authority to carry much weight ; still, in our general ignorance of this 
archipelago, they become valuable. Captain Beechey has also added 
slightly to our knowledge of them ; and several other navigators, whose 
names will be alluded to, have added something to the general stock. 
The islands of the group that are nearest to Kamtschatka are the least 
known, and the archipelago, as mentioned relative to the Kodiack Islands, 
are in the possession of the Russian- American Company, who have some 
establishments upon them. 

The Aleutian Islands form a chain, which extends nearly east and 
west from the Isle of Attou, in longitude 172o 45/ east, to the peninsula 
of Aliaska, comprising an extent of 23^ of longitude, and between 51° 
and 55<5 of north latitude. 

They have been divided into several groups. The western or Blignie 
group is composed of four islands: Attou, Agatton, Semitsch, and 
Bouldyr. Another group is named Eat Islands; a third, the Andrean- 
owsky group; and the eastern group, the Fox Islands, because. these 
animals are only found on the islands composing that particular group. 
Krusenstem considers these subdivisions unnecessary; he comprehends 
them all under the one title of Aleutian Islands, as more simple and 
more convenient. Captain Lutke remarks that these distinctions, though 
uot absolutely necessary, assist the memory, and have some advantages. 
He therefore follows the divisions formerly adopted. 

On all these islands traces of volcanic action are evident. On many of 
them there are volcanoes in activity, and some, as, for example, Ouni- 
mak, are subject to continual volcanic eruptions and shocks. The Fox 
Islands exceed all the others in height ; the ftirther we advance to the 
west the lower they become. The direction in which almost all the 
islands of the Fox group- lie, lengthwise, is southwest to northeast. 
They are low and narrow to the southwest, and increase in breadth and 
elevation to the northeast. But beyond the Island of Amtchitka, where 
the general direction of the chain runs to the northwest, this law alters, 
and the southeast extremities of the island are lower and narrower, and 
their northwest extremities higher and broader. 

We owe the subsequent descriptions to Admiral Krusen stern's Me- 
inoires Hydrographiques de TAtlas de POcean Paciflque, 1827, part ii, 
pp. 75, et seq.j and supplement, 1835 ; Captain Liltke's Voyage du S^nia- 
vine, 1836 ; and other authors as quoted. 

The following description commences with the easternmost of the 
Archipelago, and proceeds westward in succession. 

FOX ISLANDS. 

This group, extending from Ouniraak to Amoughta, is the most 
important of the Archipelago, commercially, on account of the produce 
of the chase which ia annually drawn from them ; and, geographically, 
from their central situation and the ports they contain. They are better 
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known than the others, but much less so than would be supposed, from 
the number of seamen who have visited them. But the one object of 
these visits has merged all other considerations, and the world has bene- 
fited but little from the acquaintance. 

OuNiMAK is the easternmost of the group, and is separated from the 
Peninsula of Aliaska by the Strait of Isanotsky. In a harbor in this 
strait Krenitzin wintered in 1768. Krusenstern's delineation of this 
island is chiefly drawn from the operations of M. Khoudiakoff in 1792, 
and is probably very erroneous. In 1826 Gaptain Beechey passed through 
the strait separating it from the islands to the southward. He calls its 
southwest point Wedge-shape Cape, before which lies a rock, and the 
narrowest part of the strait is formed by the Isle Kougalga ; Beechey 
making the distance nine and a half miles, while Kotzebue makes it six- 
teen miles, and twenty-five miles between Ounimak and Akoun Islands. 
Beechey's observations have been, in some degree, confirmed by others. 
These and other discrepancies render it very desirable that a more com- 
plete knowledge of these islands should be obtained ; because, although 
this strait may not be the best for passing through the chain to the 
northward, yet, in going from Behring's Strait or Ounalashka to the 
southward, it is to be preferred. Krusenstern has called it Buri<^ 
Strait, after Kotzebue's vessel. 

The southernmost iwint of Ounimak is called in Krusenstern's chart 
Gape Hitsou ; by Gaptain LUtke, Cape Kithouck or Khitkhoukh ; and, 
from its shape, by Captain Beechey, Wedge-shaped Cape. From this 
southern cape the coast runs to the northeast to Cape Liitke, beyond 
which to the eastern strait the coast has not been examined. The south- 
west point of the island is Cape Saritcher, so named by Captain Staniko- 
witch, who found before it a large rock similarly situated with respect to 
it as that of the southern cape. From this Captain Stanikowitch fol- 
lowed the coast to another cape in latitude 5iP 5V north, which he called 
Mordviiiolf, beyond which the coast still remains unknown.* 

There is some doubt as to the true size of the island. Krusenstern 
makes it fifty miles ; Captain Stanikowitch, iu the MoUer, makes it sixty- 
five miles in a north 52^ east and south 52^ west direction, and its 
greatest breadth about twenty -five miles. It is, so to speak, but the cover 
to a furnace, continually burning ; on the summit of this a high moun- 
tain-chain extends throughout the island, having several spiracles, by 
which the pent-up fires find vent, and eject, without cessation, their 
burning products. Notwithstanding the number of craters, the subter- 
ranean fire causes frequent earthquakes. The highest of these summits, 
the Shishaldin Volcano, was measured by Captain Liitke as eight thou 
sand nine hundred and thirty-five English feet high. It is a regular 
cone ; and to the east of it is another, with a double summit. It stands 
nearly in the center of this island, in about 54^ 45' and 163o 59'. At six 
miles from the southwest side is another equally conical volcano called 

* Krusenstern, p. 95. 
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Pogrommoi or Kosovskoi, which Kotzebue says is Ave thonsand five 
hnndred and twenty >flve English feet in height. Cook mentions this as 
^eing entirely covered with snow in Jnly. The Issannakh chain has 
also two high peaks towards the northeast extremity of the island. The 
whole of the mountain chains are nearer the south than the north side.* 

A broad bed of gravel forms the northeast extremity of the island, and a 
low coast extends as far as the village of Shishaldin without any shelter. 
Shishaldin village is two-thirds the distance from the northeast extremity 
to a cape three and a half miles east from Gape Mordvinoff. The land 
is low and level here, and a river yielding abundance of fish flows past 
the village. Some vegetables are cultivated by the inhabitants. Be* 
yond this the coast is higher. The northwest extremity, Cape Mord vinoflf, 
(Cape Noisak,) is in latitude 54° 51', longitude 164o 29'. From Cape 
Chichkoff, which is bluff, and very remarkable, because the land on. 
each side of it is very low, to the west extremity of the island. Gape 
Saritchev, the coast forms the base of the Pogrommoi Volcano. The 
latter cape is bluff, and of a moderate height. At seven or eight miles 
from it, on the summit of the coast, is the village of Pogrommoi; off it 
there is a boat-landing. Much drift-wood, sea-weed, and animals are 
thrown on the shore here. At four or five miles southeast of Gape 
Saritchev is the small village of Nosovskoi, where there is easy land- 
ing. At about six miles to the southeast of this is the high steep, 
Cape Khitouk, which is to be known by a high pile of stones before it, 
and which is called Ounga. This cape is mentioned above; and to the 
northeast of it, which is the direction of the south coast, there is con- 
siderable difficulty in reconciling the different authorities.t We will 
therefore let it pass. 

EuBiCK or OuNiMAK PASS, through which Kotzebue passed in 1817 
separates Ounimak from the Krenitzin Isles to the southward. Its nar- 
rowest part, as before mentioned, is about nine and a half miles broad. 
The currents are very violent in it. Captain Beechey found them to 
be at the rate of three miles an hour to the south 33^ west, and mentions 
an American who experienced one of six miles an hour. 

Although Ounimak Pass is the widest and safest for traversing the 
Aleutian chain from north to south, and vice versdy and also the most con- 
venient for passing into the northern part of the Sea of Behring, it is 
not so advantageous for ships which, coming from the Pacific, are des- 
tined for Ounalashka. They are then obliged to make a circuit of nearly 
twenty leagues; and after having cleared the strait, they must run at 
least seven or eight leagues to the northwest before they can bear up for 
the northernmost Gape of Ounalashka. 'For this reason Captain Wrangel 
recommends Akoutan Pass, further westward, for this route. 

Krenitzin Islands. — ^The islands next in succession to Ounimak, 

♦ Ltttke, Voyage, &c., Paart. Naut., pp. 292, 293. 
t Ltttke, Voyage, &c., Part. Naut., pp. 293-295. 
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T^beukoff calls the Krenitzin Islands, from the navigator who first saw 
them. They are five in number, and were first correctly placed by Kot- 
zebue, though there is a detailed description of them by a Bussian navi- 
gator, Solovieff, in the relation of his voyage in 1770 to 1775.t The 
northeast of them, called by Krenitzin* Oougalga, in reality consists of 
two islands, Ouganok and Ouektock. They are very close to each 
other, and the separation was not observed by either Cook or Beechey. 
There is a peak on the northeast extreme of Ouganok. 

Tigalga, or Kigalga, or Tigalda, is the next to the southwest, and is 
about four leagues long east and west. Its center is in latitude 54P 5' 
north, and longitude 165° 0' west. A small island, connected by a chain 
of rocks to Tigalda, lies oflP its northern extremity. 

Tigalda is mountainous, and intersected by three isthmuses. Sea- 
lions and sea-calves frequent the island, and a large quantity of birds' 
eggs are collected. The sea throws a great quantity of drift-wood on 
its coast, and coal is found on the shore of Derbinskoi Strait. There is 
one village on the northeast side of the island. 

Derbinskoi Strait separates it from Abatanok, and is remarkable 
among all the others for the extraordinary rapidity of the current and 
its strong tide races. 

Abatanok lies west of Tigalda, and is about the same size, and lies 
in the same direction. At two miles west of the western point of Aba- 
tanok is the small island of Aektock or Goly, (bare,) which is about a 
league in circumference, and lies two miles south of the south point of 
Akoun. Beside these five islands thus described by Kotzebue, there is 
a sixth, mentioned by Solovieff, called Nangarnan, which ought to lie to 
the southeast of Tigalda, but is not so placed on Kotzebue's chart; 
therefore it must be presumed that he did not see it, and it must be 
sought for elsewhere. 

The Island of Akoun forms the southwest portion of Eurick Strait, 
and lies to the west of the Krenitzin Islands. It is about fourteen miles 
long, in a northeast and southwest direction; its breadth is unequal. 
There are two small bays on it, one in tbe northeast part, the other in 
the northwest part of the island. 

The island is mountainous, and particularly cliffy on its northeast and 
north sides. On the south side of the island is a sort of column, which, 
seen from the east or west, resembles a tower, or steeple surrounded by 
houses. On its northwest side is a smoking volcano, and near the vil- 
lage on the side of Akounskoi Strait are some hot springs. There are 
only three villages in the island, and the Kussian company have 
attempted to raise cattle on it. . 

Akounskoi Strait, separating Akoun from Akoutan, is not more than 
two miles wide, is throughout bestrewed with rocks, and subject to 
strong currents and tide races-t 

* Journal de St. Petersbourg, 1782. 
tLtttke,p.290. 
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Akoutan lies half a lea^e to the west of Akoun. Kotzebue sent 
lieateDant Ghramtschenko around it in baidars, and we therefore pos- 
sess a tolerable knowledge of its coasts. It is large, monntainons, of a 
round form, and having a diameter of twelve or thirteen miles. It has 
no good harbor; there are some coves on the northern coast, but they 
cannot be serviceable to any but very small vessels. 

With the exception of Ounalashka, it is higher than the neighboring 
islands. Nearly in its center is an active volcano, measured by Captain 
Liitke as three thousand three hundred and thirty-two feet. The coasts 
are steep, particularly on the south side; on the north they slope more 
gradually and evenly. Volcanic evidences are everywhere abundant. 
Between its southwest end and the opposite shore of Ounalashka is the 
island of Ounalga, the same which Cook calls Oonella. It is immedi- 
ately before the Bay of Samganooda, two miles from the northeast point 
of Ounalashka. 

The Island of Ounalashka, which is the largest and the best known 
of the Aleutian ArchipelagOj follows. It extends seventy miles from 
northeast to southwest. The southwest extreme is in latitude 53^ 13', 
and longitude 167o 47' west; and the northeast part in latitude 54P V 
north, and longitude 166o 22' west. 

The name here given, as generally known to Europeans, is a contrac- 
tion of JSTagounalaska, the correct name. It is the most important of the 
group, because it is the residence of the chief of the section of the 
Bussian company's hunting operations.* 

There are many deep bays on the coasts of Ounalashka, which have 
nearly all been examined and surveyed by our navigators. The noith- 
ern shore has the greatest number, as fon example: Captain's Bay, the 
Bay of Otters, lUuluck Bay, Kaleghta Bay, and Samganooda Bay, vis- 
ited by Oook. 

Captain's Bay was so named, because Captain Levacheff was obliged 
to winter here in 1768-'69. There is a plauof this bay, on a large scale, 
in the atlas accompanying Kotzebue's voyage. It is formed by Capes 
Kaleghta and Wessiloffsky, which lie in an east-northeast and west- . 
southwest direction, nine miles from each other, and is about thirteen 
miles to its southern part. The upper part of the bay contains three 
distinct smaller bays, the eastern, northern, and western bays. Captain 
Levacheff wintered in the southern, to which Ejnsensteni has given his 
name, the better to distinguish it. It ha^s not much to recommend it; 
its entrance, scarcely more than a quarter of a mile broad, is formed on 
the west by a projecting point of the coast, and to the east by the 
southern point of the Island of Oumacknagh. A small island, a mile 
in length, named Ouknadagh, lies to the north of the entrance of Port 
Levacheff. 

The eastern bay bears the name of Port Ilioluk, from the village of 
that name, where the company has an establishment. Admiral Sary- 

" Ibid., p. 280. 
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tscheff and Captain Kotzebue, who visited it, have given' a detailed 
description of it. The latter says that it would be the best harbor in the 
universe if the entrance to it was not so difficult; but the great depth of 
water in the outer or Captain's Bay presents great difficulties for a ves- 
sel entering Port Ilioluk; if it should fall calm, she would remain exposed 
to the violent currents which often occur here* Oumacknagh Island 
forms the western side of the port, which, like the island itself, has a 
northeast and southwest direction; its depth is three and three-quarter 
miles, and its opening formed by the northern part of Oumacknagh, and 
the coast opposite is two miles wide. It lies seven miles south from Cape 
Kaleghta, and communicates with Port Levacheff by a narrow channel 
one hundred yards in breadth. The soundings in the center of Port 
Ilioluk are from seven to fourteen fathoms. 

The mean of the observations made by Kotzebue places, the port in 
latitude 53f 52' 25" north, and longitude 166o 32' 0'^ west. Variation of 
the compass, 19° 24' east. The establishment of the port, 7^30': the 
highest tide observed, seven feet six inches. 

Kaleghta Bay, which lies next, to the eastward of Ilioluk, is open and 
deep, and only merits attention on account of a village of the same name 
at its head, at the mouth of a small river flowing from a lake, in which 
is an abundance of flsh of a species of salmon. 

The Bay of Otters, or Bobrovaia, adjoins Kaleghta Bay on the east, and 
is the largest of those which intersect Ounalashka, being eighteen miles 
deep in a northeast and southwest direction. Its breadth, as weU at 
'the mouth as the rest of the bay, excepting the north part, is about four 
miles. It was minutely examined b^^ Admiral 8ary*tscheff in baidars. 
Both shores of the bay present a large number of small coves, of two or 
three miles deep, which contain good anchorages; the rivulets which fall 
from the mountains afford good water. The western part of the Bay of 
Otters is formed by a peninsula, which is the same land which forms the 
eastern side of Captain's B§y. At the extremity of this peninsula is 
Samganooda Bay, where Cook anchored twice. Cook found the varia- 
tion to be 190 59' 15" east, or half a degree more than Kotzebue found it 
forty years later. It is high water, full and change, at 6^ 30', rise and 
fall, three and one-half and four feet. 

Judging from the description given by Cook, this port is preferable to 
Port Ilioluk. It is four miles long in a south one-half west direction, and 
affords safe anchorage throughout its extent; the mouth of the bay is a 
mile in width, and it narrows toward the bottom to a quarter of a mile, 
. where you may anchor in from four to seven fathoms, on a bottom of 
sand and mud, being entirely land-locked. This port has also the advan- 
tage of being nearer the open ocean, and has not therefore the inconven- 
ience complained of by Captain Kotzebue when speaking of Ilioluk, as 
mentioned before. The principal merit of this bay consists in the fact 
that here there is an establishment of the Eussian American Company. 

The bay which Cook afterwards entered, but which he was obliged to 
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quit directly, on account of the great depth of water, is called Kaleghta, 
and lies some miles to the west of Samganoudo. It is mentioned above. 

The island of Ounalga (Cook's Oonella) lies before Samganoudo Bay, 
as mentioned before. Between it and the island of Akoutan, to the 
northeast of it, is Akoutan Pass. Captain Wrangel recommends this 
pass to be preferred for passing between the islands, because it leads 
directly to all the ports lying on the northeast side of Ounalashka. This 
strait is two and a half miles broad, but is somewhat narrowed by a 
chain of islets lying half a mile off the northeast part of Ounalga. These 
islets are called, in Captain Lutke's Memoir, Egg Islets. 

Spirkin Island, which forms the eastern point of the Bay of Otters, is 
ten miles long in a north one-quarter east and south one-quarter west 
direction. The Oudagagh Channel, which separates it from Ounalashka, 
is about a mile wide and three and one-quarter miles long, in a north by 
west one-half west direction. The depth in it is forty-five fathoms. 

At the northeast end of Spirkin Island lies the small isle Ougalgan, 
being separated by a clear channel about a mile long. It was traversed 
by Cook, Sarytscheff, and Kotzebue. 

There are two rocks near the eastern coast of Spirkin Island, between 
which Cook passed in the night of June 26, 1778. According to Cook 
the first rock lies four miles south one-quart^er east from Ougalgan Isle.5 
the other at five miles directly to the south of this isle; their distance 
apart is one and a half league, and the relative bearing northeast and 
southwest.* 

Fp to the present time the eastern shores of Ounalashka have remained 
unexplored, with the exception of the small Bay of Kuoliliak, which was 
examined by Admiral Sarytscheff, and of which he has given a plan in 
the account of this voyage. It is easily known by a remarkable cape, 
named Amtschitka, standing a little to the north of the entranije to the 
bay. Besides this there is another mark which will point out the situa- 
tion of the bay in approaching the land on its parallel. Ounalashka 
here presents the appearance of being divided into two parts. The Bay 
of Kuoliliak is perfectly sheltered from all winds. Its mouth is half a 
league wide; further inside it narrows to two hundred and fifty yards 
The depth is about ten fathoms. Admiral SarytscheflT is the only navi 
gator who has visited it. 

The western side of Ounalashka has been examined in detail as well 
by Admiral Sarytscheff as by Kotzebue, in bai'dars ; we are therefore 
intimate with all the indentations, which are here in great number on 
the coast. 

Makouchinskoy Bay lies about the middle of the island. It is two and 
three-quarter miles wide at its opening, and eleven or twelve miles long 
in an easterly direction. In it there are many coves, which may prove 
to be good anchorages. The head of this bay approaches that of the 
Bay of Otters within three miles, and within seven miles of Captain's 

* Cookie Third Voyage, vol. ii, p. 240. 
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Bay, iu sach a manner that this portion of Oanalashka forms a peninsdla 
of forty miles in circumference, composed of high mountains^ among 
which a very high volcano is to be distinguished. There are still several 
bays on the western shore, which we have not mentioned, that are given 
in the charts of Admiral Sarytscheff and Captain Kotzebue. 

OuMNAK Island lies next west to Ounalashka, and next to that 
island is the largest of the archipelago. The strait which separates 
them is four miles wide in its southern part; but this is diminished to 
one-half byTinginack Island, which lies in midchannel; this renders 
the passage difficult for large vessels. Outside the strait, at five miles 
to the south of Tingiuack, is a reef, which covers at high water. This 
was first shown on Kotzebtie's chart, and must Increase the danger of 
this navigation. 

Oumnak is nearly twenty leagues in length, in a southwest by south and 
northeast by north direction. Its height increases in the same direction ; 
and its north end is composed of very high mountains, among whicli 
may be distinguished a very high volcano, covered with eternal snow. 
Cook saw this island October 29, 1778, some days after quitting Ouna- 
lashka, and calls it Amoughta. 

Upon the island are two active volcanoes: the first, VcevidovskoY, is 
nearly in the center of the island, and is its highest point ; the other, Tou- 
likskoi*, is ten miles from the northeast side. The southwest extremity 
of the island. Cape Sigak, lies, according to Captain Kotzebne's chart, 
in latitude 52° 50', and longitude 168o 42'. A short distance from this 
the southeast coast forms some small open bays, one of which is called 
the Old Port, which is somewhat sheltered from the south from seaward 
by a bank. Beyond this is the Black Cape, projecting considerably into 
the sea, and forming the open cove called Drovianaia (wood,) on account 
of the great quantity of drift-wood thrown on to it. Beyond this the 
coast runs nearly straight, and not very high, to Vcevidovskaia Cove, 
open to the south, before which lie the Vcevidovskaia Islands, mentioned 
presently. Here the coast is low and sloping, and thus extends to 
Gloubokaia (deep) Cove, into which a river discharges itself, abounding 
with fish. Further to the northeast, beyond a mass of rocks ninety feet 
in height, inclining to the northeast, is the village Egorkovskoi, iu a 
small creek midway between Cape Sigak and Ounmak Strait. The neigh- 
borhood of the village affords great resources ; the grass flourishes, and 
potatoes and turnips are cultivated. A rude, sandy, and straight coast 
surrounds this as far as the village Toulikskoi, lying in front of the islet 
Tanghinakh, in the Strait of Oumnak. Near the southeast coast there 
are many reefs and banks. 

The eastern face of the island facing Ounalashka is steep and rocky 
in some places, but is not high. The north part is high, sandy, and even, 
frequently intersected with ravines, but without a single remarkable 
inlet. The west coast is mountainous, but not steep. On this side, at 
eight miles from the southwest extremity, is the largest village of the 
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island, Eetchechno'i, standing on a small hill between some lakes inland 
and the sea-shore. Before it is a small and safe harbor for small vessels. 
On each side of the narrow entrance is a rocky islet, one of which is 
called Anangonliak. Fish is abundant here. 

Nearly in the middle of the west side of the island is the large but 
open bay called Ingakoadak. 

On the southeast side of the island, and in front of the Vcevidovskoi 
volcano and the bay of the same name, are situated the small islands 
called also Vcevidovskies. They are six in number, and are two miles 
off the coast, the interval being full of banks. On Kotzebue's chart 
there are but two, the largest named Ouegakh. 

Oumnak, like the rest of the islands, is deficient of wood, some willow 
and other bushes only growing on it. It is, next to Ounimak, the most 
subject to volcanic eruptions. One feature is an evidence of this ; it is 
the abundance of hot springs, one of which resembles the Geysers of Ice- 
land. Captain Llitke gives an account of many of these phenomena, 
and similar may be found in Kotzebue's and in Langsdorff 's travels.* 

To the northward of Oumnak is a long reef, stretching for twenty-six 
miles in a nearly north (true) direction, at the outer point of which is the 
Ship Kock. It was so named by Cook, and is in the form of a tower. 

At two hundred fathoms within the Ship Eock is the small island of 
Joann Bogoslov. It is of volcanic origin, and did not appear until 1796, 
after an earthquake. The length of this small island, from northwest by 
north to southeast by south, is one and three-quarters mile. Its breadth 
is about half its length. A chain of rocks projects two miles beyond 
its northwest extremity, and another a mile from its northeast point. 
According to the observations of Captain Wassilieff, the peak in the 
center of the island is 2,240 feet high.t This island, as before stated, is 
connected with Oumnak by a reef of rocks, which doubtless owe their 
origin to a similar cause ; for in 1778 Cook, and thirty years later Saryt- 
scheff, sailed between the Ship Eock and the Island of Oumnak. 

i,, •Ltitke, Voyage, &c., Part. Nant., pp, 298-302. 

t Admiral Kmsenstem adds the account of this phenomenon from a report, dated June 
10, 1817, from Mr. Baranoff, chief of the American company's establishment : ** In 1806, 
ft new volcano appeared on one of the Aleutian Islands, and on May 1, in that year, a 
yiolent tempest from the north occurred, and during its force a rumbling noise, and 
distant explosions, similar to thunder claps, were heard at Ounalashka. At the com- 
mencement of the third day the tempest abated, and the sky became clear. They then 
observed, between Ounalashka and Oumnak, to the north of the latter, a flame jetting 
out of the sea, and soon after, smoke, which continued for ten consecutive days. After 
this a white body of a round form was observed to rise out of the water, and increase 
rapidly in size. At the end of a month the flame ceased, but the smoke increased con- 
siderably, and the island kept on increasing. On June 1, 1814, they sent a baSdar to 
examine it, but they could scarcely land, on account of the violent currents and the 
pointed rocks. The island was formed by precipices, covered with smaU stones, which 
were being continually ejected from the crater. In 1815, a second expedition found the 
island very much lower than in the previous year, and its appearance entirely changed. 
The precipices had faUen, and were continuaUy crumbling away." 
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To the westw ' rd of this island is a groap of four volcanic islands, which 
bear the name of the Isles of the Four Mountains; they are all very 
near to each other. Kotzebue saw but three. They are named Uliaga, 
Kigalgin, Kagamil, and Tchuginadak. The largest of them are five or 
six leagues in circumference. 

YouNASKA. — ^To the southwest of these islands is Younaska, which is 
about five leagues from northeast to southwest. According to Captain 
Kotzebue, there is a high mountain in the center of the island. Tcbe- 
goula, or Tchougoul, a small island, lies west of Youuaska, and near the 
northeast point of Amoughta. Kotzebue says it is of a circular form, 
and three miles in diameter. 

It seems as if formed of fragments of rock ready to fall down, and 
has no landing place. At about a mile from it, in the direction of 
Amoughta, is a small isolated rock. 

Amoughta, or Amoukhtou, is the westernmost of the chain of the 
Fox Islands. It is nearly round, and about six miles in diameter. Its 
center is mountainous, and its summit irregular. The coasts are low, 
but steep. A short distance from its south end a high column of rock 
rises above the water. There is neither bay nor river on it, and although 
formerly in volcanic activity, its fires are extinct. 

All the islands of the Fox chain, to the west of Oumnak, are now 
uninhabited, but formerly were not so. They are all now more or less fre- 
quented by otters, sea-horses, seals, and birds.* 

The channels between this group are those generally used by ships 
either going or returning from the Sea of Behring. The Eussian com- 
pany's vessels generally prefer that of the Strait of Ounimak, but Cap- 
tain Wrangel prefers the Strait of Akoutan, between that island and 
Akoun, as being much shorter. In returning by this strait, with the 
prevalent southwest winds, you may run to the southeast without being 
cramped by the coasts. By the Ounimak or Eurick Channel the length 
of coast is much greater, and it is also embarrassed by the dangerous 
Sannak Island. 

Vessels do not use any other than the channels here mentioned. The 
least current is found in the Ounimak Pass, where it does not exceed 
four knots an hour.f 

ANDR]&ANOWSKY ISLANDS.^ 

This group extends from Seguam or Sigouam to Goreloi, or the " Burned 
Island," as LUtke also calls the first-named island. 

There is a larger interval between the foregoing islands and the next 
to the westward than between themselves, the distance from Amoughta 
and Seguam being 1^ 9' west in longitude. This distance (fifty-five miles) 
is thought by Lutke to be too great. From the imperfect knowledge 
that Admiral Krusenstem could collect concerning them this may be true, 

* Ltttke, p. 304. t Ibid., p. 306. 

t Or Anchiasowsky, according to LUtke. 
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but as no data were given for correcting it they have been left by him as 
before. 

SEaUAM, or GoRELOi, according to the promychlenniks or hunters, is 
the easternmost of the group. It is nearly double the size of Amoughta. 
It is intersected by^ a chain of mountains, divided into three masses, 
smoke issuing at times from the central mass. In the northeast part 
they rise perpendicularly from the water. There are neither rocks, shoals, 
nor dangers around it. Birds are abundant. There are many hot 
springs and vapor apertures, and on the west side there are some con- 
venient landing-places for baidars. 

The Amoughta Channel, to the east of it, is clear, safe, and has the 
same currents as the rest. The channel to the west, between it and Amlia, 
is far from being as convenient. From the extent of the latter island, 
and also that of Seguam, a barrier of nearly one hundred miles is opposed 
to the periodic current passing between them, and consequently the 
water rushes violently from eiiher side through the strait, causing terrible 
and dangerous races.* 

Amlia, which succeeds Seguam to the westward, is long and narrow, 
and extends nearly east and west, trtie. Its length, according to Liitke, 
is not exactly determined ; from the charts it is forty miles. The center 
of the island is occupied with a chain of mountains, the greater part of 
a conical form, but, compared with the others, of a moderate height. 
There is no active volcano on it, and its shores are in general clear. The 
west cape projects to north-northwest, and, according to observation 
made on land, is in latitude 52^ 6^^ On the south coast, about a ndle 
from the west end, is a large open bay and an Aleutian village. At this 
part the island is not more than a verst (two-thirds of an English mile) 
in breadth, but it is broader in the middle. The south side forms several 
bays, but all are open save one, Svetchnikoff harbor, described by the 
pilot Tchernoff in 1832. According to the Memoir of M. T^benkoff, this 
port is sixteen miles from the east extremity of the island, and pene- 
trates one and a half mile to the north-northwest, and is about half 
a mile broad. It is sheltered from seaward by a small, narrow island, 
formed of rocks, about three-quarters of a mile in length, north and south, 
half a mile south from the east cape of the port. This space is full of 
rocks, so that, to enter, this island must be rounded to west. Inside there 
are fourteen fathoms water, and further inside, six to four and a half 
fothoms, sandy bottom. A high rock, lying south 82® east, at nine and 
a half miles from the entrance, and two and a quarter miles from the 
nearest coast, will point out the situation of this harbor.t 

The greater part of Amlia is covered with high grass, among which 
are found some edible roots ; some potatoes, &c., are also raised. 

At five miles north-northeast from the east point of Amlia, M. Elot- 
schkoff, an of&cerof theBussian marine, commanding a small vessel, the 
Tschirikoff, for the American company, discovered a high rock of twenty 

* Ltttke, pp. 307, 308. t Ltitke, pp. 308, 309. 
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fathoms in diameter, on which he found an immense number of sea- 
calves. This rock was named by Krusenstern after its discoverer. But 
in Liitke's Memoir, p. 308, quoting M. Inghestrom, it states that this 
rock does not exist in that position. It must therefore be sought else- 
where. Nevertheless, until it is refound, Admiral Krusenstern retains 
the position assigned by M. Klotschkoflf.* 

The strait between Amlia and Atkha is not more than one and one- 
quarter m ile broad, and is still further narrowed by some rocks, and cannot 
be passed by a sailing vessel on account of the furious currents. 

Atkha, or Atcha, is the largest and principal island of this group. 
Admiral Sary tscheff passed along its south coast, and Captain Golownin 
on the northern, t 

The length of the island, from the southwest extremity to the ftirthest 
point to the northeast, is more than fifty nautical miles. And here we 
find the same feature so general in the eastern group of a narrow aad 
low southwest extremity, enlarging and increasing in height to the north- 
east. Like the peninsula of Makouchin, on Ounalashka, the north part 
of Atkha also forms a peninsula, crowned with high mountains, the 
northernmost of which is the active and smoking volcano called Kor- 
ovinskoi, lying on the north coast, and four thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-two English feet in height. Seen from the northeast it presents 
two summits, and on the north is very steep, and the shore inaccessible. 
Four miles to the south rises the volcano of Klutchevskoi, and not far 
from the northeast extremity is another. The base of the Korovinskoi 
volcano advances to the north into the sea, forming a rocky escarp- 
ment, which is the north extremity of the island. To the east of this cape 
the coast trends to the southeast. On the other side it runs nearly on 
the parallel without curvature to the northwest extremity, called Cape 
Severnoi, and forms a low, even, flat point, and dropping perpendicularly, 
which M. Inghestrom compares to an artificial mole. 

Its west extremity. Cape . Korovinskoi, rises out of the sea in a steep 
cliff*, with many slips. From most of the headlands here rocks extend to 
four cables' length oflf. 

Korovinskoi Bay, which opens to the west, is formed by the large 
peninsula of Sarytscheff and the connecting isthmus, which is called 
Amlinskoi, because it faces Amlia. Two coves which penetrate on the 
north side of this bay, and are covered by the peninsula, form the 
harbor of Korovinskoi', which is perfectly sheltered, and only has the 
grave objection of an extremely difficult entrance. It is formed by two 
very low spits of gravel, which run over to a great distance, leaving only 
a very tortuous and narrow channel between, which must be well buoyed 
to be passed. 

The inconvenience of the place would not allow M. Inghestrom to 
make regular tidal observations. But they were found to be very irreg- 

* Krusenstern, Memoire, p. 85. 

t Voyage de Captain Golownin, tome i, p. 172, orig. 
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ular and much influenced by the wind. It is high water on full and 
change between 1 and 2 o'clock. The range of the tide was about four 
feet ; in spring and autumn five or six feet at most. Sometimes there 
was but one tide in the twenty -four hours. 

The outer bay of Korovinskoi is six and one-quarter miles broad in its 
opening between Cape Korovinskoi and Cape Jaichnoi, bearing south 
150 east, true, from it. There is an only anchorage on the north side, in 
fourteen fathoms, before the entrance to the harbor. It is without dan- 
ger in the fine season, but in autumn terrible gales passing from north- 
west to northeast occur, when a ship could not remain here; and at such 
times the entrance is covered with breakers for several weeks together. 

There are two coves on the south side of Korovinskoi Bay ; the near- 
est to the isthmus is Pechtchanaia (Sandy) Cove, the west point which 
bears south 67° east by compass from the southwest extremity of the 
Sarytscheff Peninsula. This cove, in which there is very little water, 
and is open to the north, merits no attention whatever in a maritime 
view; but on its east side, iftar the entrance, lies a rock, an enormous 
mass of (fossil) wood, the bark and branches of which may be very clearly 
distinguished. This wood is of a grayish color, and does not burn in the 
fire like coal; it consumes slowjy, and therefore is of no use ; but it leads 
to the supposition that a careful search would lead to the discovery of 
trae coal, which would be of very great importance. 

The other coVe, Saranaia, is to the southwest of the former, and is the 
only place where a ship can anchor conveniently and also may procure 
water. 

At six miles south, 52 Jo west from Cape Jaichnoi, two or three miles 
offshore, is the solitary Island Solenoi (salt:) it is small and not high, 
and between it and the cape is the long Staritchkoff reef. Beyond Cape 
Jaichnoi the north coast of Atkha curves to the southwest, and forms 
several b^ys ; the first is Jaichnoi Bay, lying beyond the above reef, 
and connected with it is Obetavannaia Bay. They are both open and 
unimportant. To the east by south of Solenoi Island, and to the south 
of a cape east by north from that island, is the deep bay of Glouboukaia, 
which, it is said, affords excellent shelter. To the southeast, or southeast 
one-quarter south from Solenoi Island, is a land-locked bay, in which are 
some excellent harbors. Inside it separates into two, one named^Ban- 
nerskaia, after M. Banner, mentioned by Langsdorflf, and the other like 
it called Pestsovaia. 

Cape Tolstoi projects considerably into the sea. On its east side is an 
open bay ; on its west side is Kovurova Bay, extending first southeast 
and then east by south. It is twenty-four or twenty-five miles from 
Korovinskoi Harbor, and, in fine weather, is serviceable, but in bad or 
foggy weather its entrance is difficult. To reach this bay, M. Inghe- 
strom recommends making the island of Koniouji, ten or eleven miles 
to the north 59^ west, by compass, from the entrance, and then bear 
away for it ; on its north side is the high cape Tolstoi, and on the south- 
8ad 
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west side is a conical peak, which rises high and isolated near the coast; 
and between them, at some miles in the offing, are the islets which shelter 
the bay. Then steer for the largest of them, and round it carefully by 
the lead, and, when once it is doubled, the entrance is not difficult- 
Near the cape, lying near the conical peak, called for this reason Podso- 
potchnoi, (under the peak,) is a sunken rock, which only breaks at times; 
to avoid this, pass between the islands. 

From this last cape the coast trends four miles to the west to Cape 
Betchevinskoi, from which a reef extends for one and a half mile to the 
northwest ; and in this direction, at eight or nine miles from the coast, 
is the small island Koniouge (Kanugy! Krusenstern,) which is an enor- 
mous rock, perpendicular to the north, and a low point to the southwest. 
Its surface is constantly changing from volcanic effects, and the Aleutes 
say that it regularly and slowly keeps rising out of the water; around 
and on it is an innumerable number of birds, called koniougi, attracted, 
it is thought, by the warmth of the island to which their name is applied. 

Beyond Cape Betchevinskoi the coast tufns to the south, and forms a 
bay which penetrates two or three miles inland, the bottom being sep- 
arated froih the south coast of Atkha by a narrow, marshy isthmus, not 
more than three hundred yards broad. The bay is shallow. Beyond 
this the coast trends two miles to west-southwest, not far from the moun- 
tains, and then turns again to the south, forming two small bays. Beyond 
this again the coast extends north to northwest by west and west, and 
then forms an obtuse bluff cape ; then at a mile further, another peaked 
cape; after which the island narrows so as to be not more than one- 
third of a mile broad, and forms a low sandy isthmus. To the south- 
west of this isthmus a mountain, the last in the island, forms the south- 
west extremity of Atkha. This southwest extreme is thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight miles from the village in a direct line, and about eighteen 
miles from Cape Tolstoi. It is called Cape Kigune. 

The south coast of Atkha was not visited by M. Inghestrom. All the 
information is therefore derived from an intelligent Toyon, (native chief,) 
Who has given a sketch of it, which accompanies Captain Llltke's Memoir. 
As this can scarcely be of service in a nautical view, we omit the short 
details of it. 

Tli^re is but one village upon Atkha, called Mkolskoi, on the south 
side of the inner harbor of Korovinsko'i. It consists of a few houses 
for the employes of the Eussian Company, a church, &c. It is in a low 
and damp situation, and has many disadvantages. One great incon- 
venience of Atkha is the extreme scarcity of provisions. But few fish 
are taken on the coast or in the rivers. Supplies are brought from the 
Commander Islands to the west, but all are insufficient to avert severe 
famine in the winter. 

It may be said that there is no summer in Atkha ; for during those 
months fogs and rain are particularly prevalent. In winter, on the con- 
trary, the weather is generally clear. The island has abundant evidence 
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everywhere of its volcanic fires. We have before spoken of some of the 
volcanoes. Mineral and hot springs are frequently met with ; and one 
remarkable feature is very common: these are volcanic spiracles, or 
blowing-h61es, emitting, at intervals, burning clay, or else the same in a 
state of fusion; others only send forth hot and sulphurous vapors; and 
these, in the southwest side, form almost the entire surface, and have 
considerable effect on the climate.. 

Kassatotchy Island, which bears north 54^ west, nine or ten miles 
from the mountain on the southwest extremity of Atkha, is one of these 
volcanoes. It is a mountain rising at once out of the sea ; the crater on 
its summit, it is stated by the inhabitants^ being full of water. 

The ToHASTiE Islands, a group of small but high islands to the west 
of Atkha, are thus called (tchastie, crowded) from their arrangement; 
they have been but little known hitherto. There are thirteen of different 
sizes, and six large isolated rocks. M. Inghestrom saw them several 
times, and supposes that the danger of approaching them, from the ter- 
rible tide ra<5es and currents through them, and the want of shelter, has 
prevented any knowledge being gained. 

The island nearest to Atkha is Ogmodak, three and a half miles dis- 
tant. It is high, steep, without landing, and is the only one that is ten- 
anted, and that by foxes. A little to the west of this is the high islet of 
I^erpitchy, (sea-calf,) and to the northwest, quite close also, a high rock 
called Sivoutchy, (sea-lion.) Beyond this, in the direction of Adakh, 
is a range of rocks, then the island of Tagalak ; after this, Tchigul, or 
Tchougoulak, which is some miles in extent, and was formerly inhabited; 
beyond this is an isolated rock ; and lastly, we reach three conspicuous 
islands close together, of which the last, Kagalaska, is not far from the 
coast of Adakh. From these islands, in the direction of Great Sitchin, 
there are six more islets, one of which is large, the rest small. 

Sitchin Island, which, to distinguish it from another of the same name 
to the west, is sometimes called Great Sitchin, is in latitude 52^ 4' or 5', 
and, according to the observations made by Captain Stanikowitch, in 
the corvette Moller, in longitude 176° 2' (center.) It is about twenty-five 
miles in circumference, and in its center is a volcano covered with per- 
petual snow, which was ascertained by M. Inghestrom to be five thou- 
sand and thirty-three English feet in elevation. 

Adakhe is a large mountainous ijsland, but lower than Sitchin ; it is 
covered with perpetual snow in some parts. Its north end is in about 
latitude 52° 4'»6". The bay on the north side is open, and there are • 
others on the northeast, south, and west sides; that to the south offers 
the best shelter. It is separated by a small itthmus from the bay on 
the west coast. The position and details of the island are very imper- 
fect, as are also those of the next island.* 

Kanaga, or KoNNiAGA, is the island next west to Adakhe, to which it 
is similar in size, being seven or eight leagues in length, by half that 

* Ltitke, pp. 320, 322. ~~ 
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breadth. The northern part of this island is remarkable by a high 
smoking volcano, one of the most lofty in the chain 5 the rest of the 
island is not very high. Near to its western part is a small island bear- 
ing the name of the Isle of Otters ; these islands, however, are but 
incorrectly delineated and placed on the charts. 

Tanaga is separated from Kanaga by a channel two leagues broad, 
extending eight leagues in a northeast direction. According to the 
observations of Admiral Sarytscheff, in 1791, this land is about eleven 
leagues in extent, from east to west, and four in breadth. It is easily 
distinguished by an elevated volcano, which stands at its southwest 
point. Near the point is a bay, which Saiytscheff visited, and made a 
plan of in his voyage. The entrance of this bay may be about four 
miles broad, and is about eight miles deep. At this distance, in the 
north part of the bay, the vessel in which he penetrated anchored on a 
bottom of line black sand, in front of the entrance of two rivers, whose 
sources were in the mountains, and here entered the bay. Watering is 
very easily performed in this bay, the boats ascending the rivers without 
any obstacles. 

At six leagues to the west of Tanaga is Goreloi, or Burned Island. It 
has a very high volcano, whose summit is covered with perpetual snow. 
From this volcano it derives its name, Goreli, or Goreloi. Sarytscheff 
gives it a circumference of six leagues ; and M. Inghestriim considers 
this volcano, and those on Kanaga and Tanaga, as the highest in the 
Aleutian chain. 

South of this are two small islands, with those south of it forming 
the westernmost of the group of the Andr^anowsky islands. They are 
mentioned by Sarytscheff as being sixteen miles southwest of the south- 
west point of Tanaga. He found the passage between quite clear. As 
they had no name, Krusenstem gave them the name of D^laroff, one of 
the first founders of the Eussian- American Company. 

Their names as given in the chart of the United States Surveying 
Expedition of 1855 are : Unalga, Ogliouga, Skagule, Kavalga, Joulakh, 
Tanadakh, Tidgatukh, Illakh, and Amatignake, which last is the most 
southern one, and the highest, being about one thousand nine hundred 
and tyenty- one feet high. 

KBYSI OR RAT ISLANDS. 

The islands next west of the foregoing are included. by LiLtke and 
others under the above denomination. Krusenstem says that it is more 
properly confined to a small islg*nd west of Amtschitka. 

Semisopochnoi. — At sixteen or seventeen leagues west of Goreloi or 
Burned Island is the Isle of the Seven Mountains. The name (Semiso- 
pochnoi) is significant of its character. It is of a circular form, and is 
ten leagues in circumference. 

According to the observations of M. Inghestrom its latitude is 51° ^^f 
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and its longitude 179o 46' east, as ascertained in the corvette Moller. Its 
position is the best fixed of all the neighboring islands. The mountains 
do not exceed three thousand feet in height, and in summer the snow 
hes on it in bands. One of the mountains in the northern part sends 
forth smoke. The north and east sides have a wild and desolate aspect ; 
on the south and west there are several green spots. The shores are in 
general clear. 

The strait between Semisopochnoi and Goreloi is the best for crossing 
the Aleutian chain. It is safe throughout, is not less than forty-five 
miles broad, and is not subject to tide races.* 

Amtchitka is a large island ; it is not very hilly, and extends about 
eleven leagues north 72^ west, and south 72^ east. Kear its west point 
are two small islands, the larger of which is called Eat Island, a name, 
as above mentioned, which has been extended to the whole group. 
Behring saw this island on October 25th, and gave it the name of St. 
Marcian (Markiana.) He says it was moderately high, and covered with 
snow. Although his latitudes are erroneous, yet it must be considered 
that this island is intended, and not Amatignac, as has been supposed. 

The island is about thirty-five miles in length, east-southeast one-half 
east, and west-northwest one-half west, by compass. It is low, and is 
not more than four miles wide at the southeast part, but is broader and 
higher in the northwest. Its southeast extremity forms a peninsula, on 
which a hillock rises, and from it a reef extends for two miles. The 
south coast runs nearly in a straight line, without any bays or coves, and 
in general with a less depth than the north side, and lined with a larger 
number of rocks and reefs. At about a third the length of the island a 
chain of moderately high mountains rises, and falls again toward the 
northwest extremity, where it forms a low but steep cape, called by the 
Aleutes Satauna, or Bird's Cape. 

On the north side of the island, at ten miles from its ea^t end, is Kiri- 
lovskaia Bay, the only place in the island where you can stay at anchor. 
This anchorage is somewhat sheltered from seaward by a reef off its 
middle, which requires caution in entering; there are also some reefs on 
either side of it. It is dangerous to remain here in autumn or winter, 
when the northerly gales are prevalent. The latitude of the bay is ol^ 
27' 1", longitude 179° 20' east. Magnetic variation, 14P 5' east in 1830. 
And high water occurs about 10 o'clock at full and change. 

The inhabitants say that there is no other bay than this here described. 

Many persons here believe in the existence of a bank ten or fifteen 
miles to the south of Amtschitka, but M. Inghestrom, who could not 
discover any appearance of such at eig^jt miles off, is inclined to doubt 
it. He equally disbelieves in the existence of some land said to be in 
the same direction, in about latitude 50f o. 

To the northwest of Amtschitka are the Tschegoula Isles, a gi-oup of 
• four small hilly islands, which extend about six leagues east and west. In 

* Ltitke, pp. 325, 326. This terminates tlie remarks of Mr. Inghestrom, as here quoted. 
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his journal Sarytscheff calls the westernmost Tschegoula, a name appUed 
by Admiral Krusen stern to the group. One of these is called by Liitke 
Little or West Sitchin ; another is named Davidoff on the chart. 

Krysi, Eat, or Ayugadakh Island, before mentioned, is seven miles 
long, mountainous, and in latitude 51^ 45', longitude 178o 12' east. 

KiSKA, a hilly island, with the exception of its eastern part, which is 
low, lies to the west of the preceding. Its length, north and south, is 
twenty-five miles. A rock in the form of a column lies three miles north- 
west of the island. The island is laid down in Krusenstern's chart, from 
the Eussian admiralty chart of Sarytscheff, which differs in position 
somewhat from that given in his memoir. Behring saw it October 2S, 
1741. He says it is very hilly, and named St. Stephan ; he also speaks 
of the small islands to the east of Kiska, but instead of foui- he only 
mentions three. According to M. Inghestrom, there exists to the east of 
Kiska, at one and a half mile distant, a small isle, which he calls Little 
Kiska ; and three miles from this, in tbe same direction, the small island 
Tannadagh, and a rock. He also mentions some rocks, which do not 
uncover, between the islands Bouldyr and Kiska, at the distance of five 
leagues from the former. Captain LiLtke, however, considers this posi- 
tion as doubtful. 

Bouldyr lies to the west-northwest of Kiska. It is a hilly island, 
surrounded by peaked rocks, which extend to half a league beyond the 
southwest point of the island. It is about four leagues in circumference, 
and two large rocks exist at the western part of the island. 

BLIJNIE aROUP. 

This -group, composed of two islands and a collection of separate rocks, 
is called Blijnie, (the nearest,) because it is the nearest to Kamtschatka 
of the Aleutian chain. It was also the first ^dsited by the hardy hunters. 
The discovery belongs to Behring, as presently mentioned. 

Semitschi forms a portion of this westernmost group of the Aleutian 
Islands. It consists of two small islands half a league apart, and extend- 
ing east-northeast and west-southwest six or seven miles. The low land 
which Behring saw October, 1741, to which he gave the name of Abraham 
Isle, is certainly the Semitschi Isles, which he took for a single island. 
On the charts of Sarytscheff and the Eussian admiralty a group of rocks 
was inserted as lying sixteen leagues to the east of the Isle of Attou. 
These were placed from the verbal reports of the fur traders, and were 
considered as very doubtful. Their existence, nevertheless, was con- 
firmed by a letter received by Admiral Krusenstem from M. Inghestrom, 
which informed him that the l^^ter had distinctly seen these rocks, and 
that he had approached very near to them. He estimated their distance 
from the northeast extremity of the Semitschi Islands at five leagues in 
a south 790 east direction ; but the latitude and longitude given by 
Inghestrom, 52° 37' and 175^, does not at all accord with the observa- 
tions of Admiral Sarytscheff. Unless, therefore, an error of 25' in the 
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latitude of Semitschi can be admitted, we must suppose an error in these 
^ures. 

AaATTOU, to the south of the Semitschi Islands, according to Saryt- 
scheff*, has a circumference of thirty-four miles. It is separated from 
Attou by a strait of fifteen miles wide, according to the Eussian chart. 

Attou is one of the largest of the Aleutian Islands. According to 
Captain Golownin's observations, in 1808, it is twenty-seven and three* 
quarter m^les in length east and west ; but the Eussian chart makes it 
forty-eight miles long. As Golownin was not sure that the point he saw 
was really the western point or not, the latter dimensions by Admiral 
Sarytscheff may be correct. In the southeast part of the island is a bay, 
in which a vessel belonging to the Eussian-American Company anchored. 
In the plan of this, by Lieutenant Dfwidoff, it is called Massacre Bay. 
It is about three miles wide, and midway between the two outer capes 
is a group of small islets and rocks, within which there also appears to 
be a low reef, and another lies outside them, half a mile to the south- 
west. Lieutenant Etolin discovered on the north coast of Attou an 
excellent bay, which he called Tschitschagoff Bay, where the Eussian- 
American Company have now an establishment. It is in latitude 52^ 
o6^, and nine miles from the eastern point of the island. 

This is the western extremity of the Aleutian chain, which forms the 
southeastern limit of the sea of Behring. The two islands lying near 
the coast of Kamtschatka, Copper and Behring's Islands, though lying 
one hundred and eighty miles to the northwest, might ^so be considered 
as a continuation of the chain; but, as they are more connected with the 
western coast, they will be described with it hereafter. 



CHAPTEE lY. 

THE SEA OF BEHRING, BEHRING'S STRAIT, &c. 

The extensive and inclement sea, whose shores and islands are described 
in the present chapter, derives its name from the celebrated Eussian 
navigator who first sailed in it, and made known to Europe the real 
character of the extremities of the New and Old Worlds. 

The appellation of the Sea of Behring was first and justly applied 
to it by Captain Golownin. This replaced those by which it had been 
improperly designated, such as the Sea of Otters (Bobrovoi^;) but 
it has for many years lost the exclusive claim to this title. There is no 
more reason why it should be termed the Sea of Kamtschatka, sometimes 
given to it, than that of Aliaska or the Aleutian. The name of Behring 
is therefore most apt. 

, After the revival of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the desire of gaining increased knowledge of everything that could be 
acquired of the actual nature of the world, then known but to a very 
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limited extent, led to numerous ^expeditions of discovery. For the most 
part, these expeditions were dispatched from Europe to the westward, 
and thus the progress of acquaintance with the shores of the great 
ocean was towards the north, and it will be seen that territorial acquisi- 
tions proceeded chronologically in this way. In this part, however, the 
furthest extremity of the world, a new system of operations was brought 
into action. Here the progress of discovery was in an opposite direc- 
tion. The Eus^ian Czar, Peter the Great, to whom the hal£ of a great 
continent still seemed not sufficient, drew up with his own hand, shortly 
before his death, the instructions for a voyage whose object was to ascer- 
tain whether Asia was separated from America by a strait, and then to 
extend the Eussian dominion beyond such a limit, should nature have 
thus marked it. 

But in the distant regions of this vast empire there were no means by 
which such an exploratory voyage could be organized. They were there- 
fore sent from Eussia: Vitus Behring and Alexoi Tschirikoff were chosen 
by the 'Empress Catharine to execute this part of the will of her great 
partner and predecessor in power. The two ships destined for this expe- 
dition were constructed at Kamtschatka, the first of their kind that had 
been seen in this the extremity of a land then scarcely known. They 
did not set sail from the mouth of the Kamtschatka Eiver until July 20, 
1728. Behriug shaped his course to the northeast, n.ever losing sight of 
the Asiatic coast. On August 15th he reached latitude 67^ 18' north, 
at a point (now Oape Serdze Kamen) where the coast turned to the west- 
ward, from which he returned to the port whence he sailed, without 
having seen the American coast. He had thus entered the icy ocean 
without knowing it; he had solved the great problem, and posterity has 
imposed the name of Behring upon this strait, the reality supplyingthe 
place of the fabulous Strait of Anian. 

Behring and Tschirikoff made a second voyage in 1729, but it yielded 
no new information. 

A third time did the same commanders set sail from Kamtschatka, 
June 4, 1741 ; this time with the intention of making the American con- 
tinent to the eastward, the result of which voyage is alluded to in chap- 
ter II. Behring then sailed through the chain of islands skirting the great 
Peninsula of Aliaska. On August 29th he anchored at the Chouraagin 
Islands. After this he struggled against contrary winds till September 
24th, when he made the southwest extremity of Aliaska. In the course 
of the next month he discovered part of the Aleutian Islands. By this 
time the commander was ill and decaying The greatest part of the 
crew, too, were attacked by that frightful disease scurvy. 

Behring's ships and crew were reduced to the greatest distress by the 
weather and sufferings they encountered. Worn out with these, they 
made for the island now bearing his name; but the ship was stranded. 
Many of the crew died as they were removed into the air from the ter- 
rible scourge of scurvy that had attacked them. On November 9th the 
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captain himself was brought on shore on a hand-barrow, and died 
on December 8, 1741. "He was a Dane by birth, and had in his 
youth made voyages to the East and West Indies, when the glorious 
example of the immortal Emperor, Peter the Great, tempted hiul to 
seek his fortune in Russia. I have found it somewhere that in the 
year 1707 he was a lieutenant, and in 1710 captain-lieutenant, in the 
Eussian fleet. When he was made a captain I cannot exactly determine. 
Having thus served in the Cronstadt fleet from its begiuning, and been 
in all the expeditions by sea in the war with the Swedes, he joined to the 
capacity requisite for his office a long experience, which made him par- 
ticularly worthy of such exploits as were the discoveries wherewith he 
had been twice intrusted. It is a pity that it was his fate to end his life 
in such an unfortunate manner. He may be said to have been buried 
half alive, for the sand rolling down occasionally from the side of the 
ditch in which he lay, and covering his feet, he at last would not suffer 
it to be removed, and said that he felt some warmth from it, which other- 
wise he should want in the remaining parts of his body, and thus the sand 
increased to his belly; sO that, after his decease, they were obliged to 
scrape him out of the ground in order to inter him in a proper manner.'' 
(Miiller, p. 55,) 

The ship, the St. Peter, was subsequently wrecked at her anchors, and 
the survivors constructed a small vessel from her timber, by means of 
which the J reached Port St. Peter and St. Paul on the 27th of August 
ensuing, having existed on the seals' and whales' flesh thrown on the 
shores of the island. Among those who reached Europe safely were 
Miiller, the historian of the expedition, and the celebrated philosopher, 
Gmelin. Steller, the naturalist, died on his journey. 

Ischirikoff's voyage was less unfortunate than his commander's ; but 
he scarcely had fewer hardships. He returned to Russia after having 
explored part of the American coast. 

Such was the success of the first Russian expeditions. They were fol 
lowed at intervals by many others, among which the names of Glotoff, 
Synd, BjL'enitzin, and Levacheff, stand most conspicuous. The details 
of these voyages, mostly in the Aleutian chain, are given in the interest- 
ing work of the Rev. William Coxe,* whose influence at St. Petersburg 
led to the advancement of scientific research in this part. 

The gieat British navigator, James Cook, entered the Icy Ocean, and 
ascertained the exact nature of the continental separation first traversed 
by Behring in Augnist, 1778 ; and his second in command. Captain Clerke, 
after his sad catastrophe at Hawaii, again penetrated to the icy barrier 
in July, 1779. The abortive Russian expedition under Commodore Joseph 
Billings, an Englishman, made by order of the Empress Catharine U, 
in 1785 to 1794, did not penetrate the strait, one great object of the ex- 
pedition, after having traversed the Sea of Behring. For the account 
of this voyage, which cost so much time and expense in preparation, we 

* Russian Discoveries, by W. Coxe, 4to, London, 1780. 
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are indebted to the secretary, Martin Sauer, who published an edition 
in English, and to Captain Sarytscheff:', the second in command, who 
published another account in Bussian. Otherwise we should have 
received no information whatever from this expedition. 

In 1817 Captain Otto von Kotzebue examined and named most of the 
points on the American coast of Behring's Strait; and in 1820 his heu- 
tenant, Schischmareff, again visited its shores. 

The Asiatic coast, from East Cape to Kamtschatka, is amply described 
from the admirable survey and examinations of Captain (since Eear- 
Admiral) Frederic Liitke. In 1826 the Eussian corvettes, the Moller, 
Captain Stanikowitch, and the S^niavine, under Captain Liitke, were 
dispatched to these seas. The S^niavine examined almost the whole 
of the western shores, and to the account of this voyage we owe our 
descriptions. 

To British navigators we are indebted for the accurate knowledge we 
possess of the American shores. This is from the memorable voyage of 
his Majesty's ship Blossom, under Captain F. W. Beechey, who minutely 
surveyed the eastern shores of the strait. This ship was sent from 
England ^o co-operate with the Arctic expedition, dispatched to examine 
the northern coast of America. It was anticipated that one branch, under 
Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Franklin, would have reached the Pacific, but, 
after two attempts made by the Blossom in the summers of 1826 and 1827, 
the object was relinquished. 

To the intrepid voyager. Sir John Franklin, we are indebted for the 
last of these expeditions. The intense anxiety of the whole world to aid 
in the succor of the well-known Arctic expedition, commenced in 1846, 
caused the British admiralty to send her Majesty's ships Herald, Captain 
Hellett, and Plover, Commander Moore, through the straits in 1849. • In 
company with these the schooner yacht, Nancy Dawson, under her owner, 
Eobert Siiedder, esq., penetrated to the extreme north and east. They 
made several interesting discoveries, hereafter alluded to, and proceeded 
further north than any before, though, as is but too well known, without 
succeeding in the object of the expedition. 

Whales have been found to be numerous in the Icy Ocean. Captain 
Beechey notices this: '^Oft* Icy Cape we saw a great many black whales, 
more than I ever remember to have seen in Baffin's Bay." (Voyage of 
the Blossom, vol. i, p. 276.) The pursuit may be followed during July 
and August,- and in consequence of the high latitude, there is light 
enough throughout the night for the purpose — no small advantage. 
Another point, too, is, that the depth not being great, seldom ex- 
ceeding twenty or thirty fathoms, there are no floating icebergs of 
formidable dimensions, as compared with other icy regions, and there is 
good anchorage everywhere. On the other hand, thick fogs, strong 
currents, and imperfect charts, render the operations somewhat pre- 
carious. 
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The ports and their capabilities, on the American side, are amply 
described. Of the American inhabitants we will say a few words: 

The Western Esquimaux seem to be very nearly connected with the 
other tribes inhabiting the northern and northeastern shores of America, 
in their features, language, and habits. They also resemble theTchuktchi, 
from whom they are probably descended. Those occupying the north- - 
western coast of America, between 64° 34' and 71^ 24' north, are a 
nation of fishermen, dwelling neai' the sea-shore, from which they dr^w 
almost their entire subsistence. They construct their yourts, or winter 
residences, partly excavated in the earth, and partly covered with moss 
laid upon poles of drift-wood, upon convenient positions for their occu- 
pation. They form themselves into communities, seldom exceeding one 
hundred persons. Beechey reckoned nineteen of these villages within 
the above limits, the total number not exceeding 2,500 persons. They 
are taller than the Eastern Esquimaux, averaging five feet seven and 
a half inches; they are also better-looking than those of Baffin's Bay, 
&c. They differ widely, too, from the inhabitants of Greenland, being 
more continent, industrious, and provident, and also more warlike, 
irascible, and uncourteous, and nearly resembling in these respects the 
Tchuktchi. Hospitality forms one distinguishing feature of their dis- 
position; smoking is their favorite habit, to which they are passionately 
devoted. The lip ornament, or labret, before mentioned, is here peculiar 
to the males of the Western Esquimaux, and is only in use from Norton 
Sound to Mackenzie River, on the north coast. It is an ancient custom, 
as it is described by Deschnew in 1648. It is singular that it is here 
I confined to the ipen only for a short distance; while southward the custom 
: prevails amon g the females on a great extent of coast. Their language so 
' nearly resembles that of the eastern tribes that they are mutually under- 
stood ; south of Norton Sound, however, this remark does not hold good. 
j When Captain Beechey was on the coast, in 1826-'27, he found them 
somewhat annoying and treacherous at times. It is evident, however, 
that this must have arisen from their imperfect conception of the object 
of his visit. Since that period they have greatly improved in this 
respect; and during the progress of the expedition in 1849, Captains 
Kellett, Moore, and Shedden found them pleasant, docile, and very trac- 
table. This was in part owing to their having a proper interpreter, who 
explained what their object was. The Russian settlements, too, have 
been very instrumental in causing this alteration in their conduct. Many 
of them were found with shirts, gaudy handkerchiefs, cottons printed with 
walrus, reindeer, and all other animals they are in the habit of catching, 
and representations in ivory of knives and kettles, all procured from the 
Russians. They were at last very anxious to obtain muskets, and evinced 
no fear in discharging them. 
The Peninsula of Aliaska,* whose southeastern coast has been pre- 

* Captain Liitke says, tliat in speUing this Aliaska lie Mlows the orthography gen- 
eraUy adopted in the colonies. It was sometimes previously speUed Aliaksa. The 
natives pronounce it Aliakskha; so that both modes are right or wrong. 
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viously described, forms, with the Aleutian Archipelago, the southern 
limits of Behring's Sea, or, as it has been sometimes called, the Sea of 
Kamtschatka. The description is therefore resumed at the point where 
the former left off, namely, at the Strait of Isanotzky. 

There appears to be considerable uncertainty as to the correctness of 
the charts of the coast, immediately to the northeast of the Strait of 
Isanotzky. It was partially explored in baidars from the corvette Moller. 

Point Krenitzin appears to be the first prominent point to the north- 
ward. It is the extremity of a low bed of gravel, and is the northwest- 
ern point of an open bay, on the east side of which is the village 
Morjovskoi, (Morses.) This village stands on low, marshy land, inter- 
sected with numerous lakes. Wood or trees are very rare here; but the 
natives live well, and cultivate potatoes and turnips in their gardens, 
and raise poultry. 

Izenbek Bay (or, according to Krusenstern, Comte Heiden Bay*) is the 
next port in proceeding northward. Its southwestern point. Cape Glaze- 
nap, or Mitkoff of Krusenstern, according to the observations made by 
Ltitke, is in latitude 55° 14' 8" north, and longitude 162o 50' V west. 
This cape is very remarkable by a considerable elevation, and by its 
form ; at a distance it is like an island separated from the low land to 
the south of it. The mouth of the bay is fiHed up by a long and very 
low island, which at high water is divided into two or three. Its south 
point is about a mile distant from Cape Glazenap, and its north i)oint 
above two miles from Cape Moffet. This extensive gulf has not been 
fully described. The depth in the south entrance was found to be four 
and a half and five fathoms, bottom of fine black sand. From tbe 
top of Cape Glazenap the depth appeared greater to the southward; and 
on the east side of the island there was-a large quantity of whalebone, 
which shows that there is depth enough for these animals. From these 
circumstances it was considered that Izenbek Bay would offer anchorage, 
and therefore merits a more minute examination. The eastern coast of 
the bay is surrounded by high mountains, covered with snow. 

Amak or Aamak Island lies off this part of the coast. It is an 
extinct volcano, covered with calcined stones and lava. It is rather less 
than four miles in length, in a north 17o west, and south 17° east, direc- 
tion. Its south extremity is in latitude 55° 25', and longitude 163o V 30". 
At two miles northwest by compass from its north end is a rock called 
the Sivoutchy (or Sea-Lions') Eock. Between the island and the main 
the depth is from nine to fourteen fathoms. The soundings in the offing 
are not deep. Captain Cook found nineteen fathoms at three or four 
leagues off the south part of the island. They also caught here a good 
number of fine codfish.t Captain Stanikowitch found the magnetic 
variation to be 21^° east, in 1826. 

The coast to the northward presents nothing very remarkable. It 

* It win be seen hereafter that Stanikowitch gives this name to a bay to the northeaist. 
t Cook's Third Voyage, vol. ii. 
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trends first northeast and then east. For a distance of fifty miles there 
are only two capes, somewhat higher than the rest ; to these the names 
of the lieutenants of the corvette Moller, T^eontovitch and Leskoff, were 
applied. In this space there is much drifl>woo(J, and the nature of the 
coast is generally a damp turf, covered with moss, frequently interrupted 
hy lakes of fresh water. Cape Leontovit€h is the most conspicuous, as 
heyond it the coast trends more to the east. It is low, and the land 
extends in a mossy and marshy plain to the foot of the mountains, parallel 
with the coast, at fifteen miles distant. 

Cape Eojnoff, or Roshnoff, which is at the extremity of the extent of 
coast above alluded to, is very low; and at one and a half mile from it 
is the western point of Kritskoi Island, also very low ; the two form the 
entrance to a shallow bay, which runs in first west by south, and then 
south by west, by compass, to a low isthmus, three miles in breadth, 
separating it from Pavloff Bay, on the south coast of Aliaska. When 
the tide is in, this bay appears of vast extent ; but at low water it is 
nearly dry throughout, leaving only a narrow and sinuous channel 
through it. The chain of mountains which extends through the penin- 
sula is interrupted in this part. The rise of the tide is fifteen feet, and 
the (approximate) time of high water is 7h. 30m. 

Moller Bay is a large indentation of the land, which narrows the 
peninsula to twelve miles in breadth at this part. A large portion of this 
bay is filled with shoals, which uncover at h)w water ; but in its south- 
east angle is a small cove, where there is sufficient water for every de- 
scription of vessels, and which is covered from seaward by a bed of 
gravel which advances to the south. This is the only port which exists 
on all the north coast of Aliaska. It is about a mile in length and breadth, 
and the lead gives from four and a half to eight fathoms, muddy bottom. 
In entering it, you must range close to the bed of gravel, the edges of 
which are clear and deep, to avoid a shoal, which is less than a mile 
fi*om it ; and as soon as you have made out this bed of gravel, steer for 
a point on the east side of the port, which is particularly remarkable by 
its blackish color, and which lies about one and a half mile northeast 
by east by compass from the extremity of the gravel bed. The moun- 
tains, which are of a moderate height, advance here to the coast, leaving 
no room for the mossy plains which generally occupy the space between 
the foot of the mountains and the sea shore. This pai*t, the most remark- 
able on the northwest shore of Aliaska, deserves a more particular exam, 
ination, as it was only superficially explored in the boats of the corvette 
Moller. 

The bay is about six miles wide in its opening. Its entrance, on the 
west side, is formed by the east point of Kritskoi Island, which was 
determined to be in 56° 0' 7'^ and longitude 160° 41' west. The extrem- 
ity of the bed of gravel which forms the port is seven and a half miles 
to the southeast by east (by compass) from this. Kritskoi Island ex- 
tends nine miles along the coast in a west by south and east by north 
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direction. It is so low in several parts that at high wat^r it must be 
overflowed. The strait which separates it from the continent is one and 
a half mile broadband has very little water; at low water, spring 
tides, it must be nearlj* dry. A great number of morses frequent the 
eastern end of the island, the coast being covered by thousands of them 
at times. Opposite its west end is Cape Eojnoff, before mentioned. 

From Moller bay the coast trends to the north by east, and at twenty 
miles distant is C^pe Koutouzoff. This cape is high and abrupt, and 
thirteen miles northeast from it is Cape S^niavine, also high and steep, 
the apace between being low, either marshy or covered with grass and 
furrowed by numerous fresh-water rivulets. About midway between 
are two hillocks on the coast. The peaks of some of the mountains in 
the background are so high as to be covered with snow throughout the 
wsummer. Cape S^niavine is in latitude 56^ 23' 45", and longitude l&P 
2' 45" west. 

The coast beyond this offers nothing remarkable for a considerable 
distance. It con sists of a low, level, mossy plain. At about nine leagues 
from Cape S6niavine, a low bed of gravel commences, which extends in 
front of the coast for ten miles, separated from it by a shallow canal, 
which at low water becomes a lake, discharging itself by two small 
streams at either end. Beyond this the low level coast extends ten miles 
further to Cape Strongonoff. This is extremely low, and projects two 
miles to the north. In the interval on the shore is a great quantity of 
drift-wood, some large trees being among it. 

CoMTE Heiden Bay (or, according to Krusenstern, Houdobin Bay*) 
is formed by the low Cape Strogonoff'to the westward. Before this cape 
is an islet, equally low, called on the chart Chestakoff Islet, and between 
this islet, or rather between the shoal off its north end and th^ coast of 
the continent, is the entrance of the bay, which extends six miles to the 
southeast, and the opening is two and a half miles broad. It is not 
known whether there be any anchorage in it. 

From this the coast, equally low, uniform, and covered with moss, 
trends to the north-northeast. In latitude 57° 5' are two mo<lerately high' 
capes terminating to seaward in sandy downs. 

Cape Menchikoff (named after the prince) is in latitude 57^ 30' 4/% and 
longitude 157° 58' 5''. It consists of a mound of sand, from the flat- 
tened summit of which may be seen the marshy land surrounding it on 
all sides, which at high water may be covered and form the cape into an 
island. 

At eight miles northeast from this is the mouth of the river Ougat- 
chick, called the Soulima in the journal of the Moller and by Krusen- 
stern, which is two miles broad 5 the south side is a marsh, the north 
side higher. The depth in its entrance is from ten to eighteen feet at 
low water. The current in it is extremely rapid, and the natives say 

* See Izenbek Bay. 
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that it separates into two branches in the interior — one to northeast, the 
other to southeast. 

The north point of its mouth is named Cape Greig, after the Admiral. 
It is high and steep : its latitude is 57° 43', and longitude 157o 47' 2^', and 
is surrounded by sand-banks, dry at low water. From this the coast 
trends, low, level, and straight, in a general north 17^ east direction to 
the mouth of the Agougack Eiver* 

Captain Cook, in passing along the coast, July 9, 1778, says: "At 
noon we were in latitude 57^ 49', and about two leagues from the land, 
which extended from south by east to east-northeast, being all a low 
coast, with points shooting out in some places, which from the deck 
appeared like islands ; but from the masthead low land was seen to con- 
nect them. In this situation the depth of water was fifteen fathoms, 
the bottom a fine black sand.* 

The River Agougack, or Ugagouck, JQ-usenstern considers to be the 
northern limit of the Peninsula of Aliaska, as it really separates Aliaska 
from the continent of America. It here begins to extend in breadth, 
and the river traverses it from east to west, and rises in a lake called 
Nanouantoughat, which is only separated from the Strait of Chelighoff 
by a neck of land five miles in breadth, at the back of the Bay of Pas- 
calo. Over this space was a portage for the merchandise collected by 
the Eussian American Fur Company at the establishment in Bristol 
Bay, which is thus transported, by means of the river, to the headquar- 
ters at Sitka. 

The breadth of the river is about two miles at its mouth, and at about 
seven miles northeast by compass from it is a hill, which, with Cape 
Tschitchagoff*, serves to point out the position of the entrance. Its shores 
are very Jow, particularly the south side. The current is very rapid, 
the tide rising twenty feet. 

Cape Tschitchagoff is bluff without being high, and surrounded for 
two miles distant by shoals, which, being left dry at low water, form a 
series of sand islets. 

From this cape a level marshy coast succeeds. Its aspect is most 
extraordinarily monotonous, and for thirty miles in a northeast by 
north direction, which it takes, there is only one spot, in about latitude 
580 35', where there is a hill, which rises about two hundred yards fix)m 
the sea, forming an elevation like a wall composed of sand and clay. 

Cape Souvoroff, which is at the distance above named, was the last 
point reached by Stanikowitch in the corvette MoUer. It forms the north 
point of the mouth of the River Kanek or Nackneck. 

This river, flowing from a lake of the same name, traverses the Penin- 
sula of Aliaska. At its mouth it is about two-thirds of a mile in breadth, 
and there are two fathoms water in it. Its steep sides are formed of an 
. adhesive clay. On each side of the mouth are villages. That to the 
right is Koutchougoumut, that to the left Paougvi'gumut. The position 

* Third voyage, vol. ii, p. 428. 
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of the latter was ascertained to be in 58° 42' 5'' north and 157o (K 30" 
west. The population of the two villages was about five hundred. The 
river Nanek abounds with an extrak)rdinary quantity of fish. This, with 
reindeer and birds, forms the supplies of the natives. From the evi- 
dences seen on its borders, the tide rises in the river to thirty feet.* 

"As we had advanced to the northeast we had found the depth of 
water gradually decreasing, and the coast trending more and more north- 
erly. But the ridge of mountains behind it continued to lie in the same 
direction as those more westerly; so that the extent of low land between 
the foot of the mountains and the sea-coast insensibly increased. Both 
high and low grounds were perfectly destitute of wood, but seemed to be 
covered with a green turf, except the mountains, which were covered 
with snow." — (Captain Cook.) 

Bristol Bay. — ^The coast we have been describing forms the south- 
em portion of the coast of the bay, that named by Captain Cook after 
the admiral, the Earl of Bristol. 

This great indentation was sailed around by Captain Cook, but the 
shoals which obstruct it prevented his making a detailed exainination 
of its shores. This work was undertaken in 1818 by Oustugoff, at the 
desire of the late Count Eomanzoft', who alsQ bore a part of the expenses; 
but, as this officer did not possess sufficient scientific knowledge to carry 
it completely into effect, Lieutenant Chramtschenko, an officer of merit, 
was sent in 1821 to examine it in detaiLt 

Cape Kewenham forms the northern point of this bay, and, according 
to Admiral Krusenstern, Cape Ounimak, the western point of the island 
of that name off Aliaska, may be taken as its southern limits, and which 
lies eighty-two leagues to the south-southwest of Cape Newenham, so 
that the northwest coast of Aliaska forms the southern part ^f Bristol 
Bay. 

This bay contains another inner bay, which is formed by a promon- 
tory, named Cape Constantine on the Eussian charts, and within which 
three rivers debouch. The northernmost of these is the Bristol Eiver, 
The Ouglaghmoutes (as the inhabitants of the shores of the bay are 
called) give it the name of Quitshak. It takes its rise in a lake named 
on the Eussian charts Lake Cheleghoff*, which is again connected with 
« another lake, Ilimen, by a second river. The latter lake is in latitude 
590 50.' 

Captain Cook's account of his making the mouth of this river is thus: 
** Behind this point is a river, the entrance of which seemed to be a mile 

* Liitke, Voyage, &c., Part. Naut., p. 257, et aeq, 

t Subsequently to 1821, Lieutenant Chramtschenko, (who accompanied Eotzebue in 
the Rurick,) together with M. Etoline, a naval officer in the Russian American Com- 
pany's service, were annually dispatched, in two vessels, to explore the American coasts. 
To th8S3 offi3^rd wo oWk) tha more accurate knowledge of all the coast from Cape New- 
eiiham to Norton Sound, which Captain Cook could not approach on account of the 
shoal water. 
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broad, biit I can say nothing as,to its depth. The water appeared dis- 
colored, as upon shoals, but a calm would have given it the same 
aspect. It seemed to have a winding direction through the great flat 
that lies between the chain of mountains to the southeast and the hills 
to the northwest. It must abound with salmon, as we saw many leap- 
ing in the sea before the entrance; and some were found in the maws of 
the cod which we had caught." — (Yol. ii, p. 429.) 

Cook's determination of its position, latitude 58° 27-^, longitude 201^ 
55', may thus not be so exact as usual. A short distance east, and ten 
miles to the north of the mouth of the river, as it is marked by Cook, is 
that of the Naneck, which has an east and west direction, and near 
which is a village of Ouglaghmoutes. 

The third river which enters this inner bay, to the west of the Bristol 
River, is called the Nouchagack, or Noushagak. Its course is in a north- 
northwestern direction. The opening formed on the north by the coasty 
and by Cape Constantino on the south, may be taken as its mouth, 
which is twenty miles broad, and preserves this breadth to the distance 
of thirty miles; it then turns rather more to the eastward, and its 
breadth begins to diminish. In latitude 58° 57' the river is still three 
miles broad, and it is here, on the left bank, that the company have 
founded an establishment, which is called Alexandroffsk. A bank fifteen 
miles in length lies before this establishment; and it is between this 
bank and the main land that there is a passage to the road of Alexan- 
droffsk. Baron Wrangel, who explored the Kouchagak in 1832, discov- 
ered a passage between these banks, with which the river is filled during 
the ebb. The tides are very strong in the river ; they rise twenty-three 
feet in the summer months, and forty seven feet in the autumn.* The 
ebb lasts an hour longer than the flood tide, and its force is from four to 
five miles an hour. 

The extremity of CapeiConstantine is in latitude 58° 29' north, and 
1580 45' we*. It is the same land that Cook saw on July 10, 1778, but 
could not approach for the shoal water, as the ships were obliged to 
stand off in four fathoms water. The examination of Lieutenant Chramt- 
schenko proves that Cape Constautine is surrounded by sand-banks to 
the distance of four leagues to the southward ; in general, all the coast 
between the mouths of the Nouchagak and Bristol Rivers is bounded by 
similar sand-banks, which extend so far out to sea that the space com- 
prised between Cape Constantino and the coast, considered as the outer 
entrance to the Nouchagak Kiver, is narrowed to seven miles. The 
eastern point of this bay forming this entrance is named Cape Etoline. 
The bay itself is called Chramtschenko Bay, after the Eussian surveyor. 

From Cape Constantino the coast takes a westerly direction, and 
forms, with Cape Kewenham, an extensive bay of thirty-five leagues in 

* In this great rise of tide it resembles the channel of the same name in the west of 
England, and aU other similarly constituted bays. 
9AD 
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extent, into which the two rivers, Kn]ulack and Tujngiak, discharge 
themselves. There are several islands in this bay. Cook only saw the 
easternmost, which he named Eonnd Island. It is an elevated liill, 
about seven miles from the continent, and obtained this name from its 
figure. To the northwest of it are two or three hillocks that appeared 
like islands, but, as the ships passed at too great a distance, this was 
not determined. At the distance of twenty miles to the west of Eound 
Island is a larger one, about fifty miles in circumference, which has been 
named Hagemeister Island, after the captain of that name, who was for 
some time commander of the Eussian company's colonies here. Cook 
saw its southern point without suspecting it to be part of an island : 
"It is an elevated point, which obtained the name of Calm Point, 
from oiu* having calm weather when off it." (Cook, vol. ii, p. 431.) Be- 
tween this point and Round Island' there are four other islands in a 
northeast direction. Lieutenant Cramtschenko passed between these 
islands, and between the main land and Hagemeister Island. This 
channel is about eight miles in length, and it may be passed through 
-either from the north or south ; the anchorage in it is safe throughout. 
It is called the Hagemeister Channel. At eight leagues to the west 
from Calm Point is a point which is without any name on Cook's chart, 
and behind which, according to Cramtschenko, there is a small bay, 
which affords an anchorage. 

Cape Kewenham is five leagues to the west of this bay. The follow- 
ing is Captain Cook's account of it : "At five in the morniog of the 16th 
July, 1778, the fog having cleared up, we found ourselves nearer the 
land than w^e expected. Calm Point bore north 72° east, and a point 
eight leagues from it, in the direction of west, bore north 3^ east three 
miles distant. Between these two points the coast forms a bay, in some 
parts of which the land was hardly visible from the masthead. There 
is also a bay on the northwest side of this last point, between it and an 
elevated promontory, which at this time bore north 36^ ^est, sixteen 
miles distant. At nine I sent Lieutenant Williamson td this promon- 
tory, with orders to land, and see what direction the land took beyond 
it, and what the country produced ; for from the $hips it had but a bar- 
ren appearance. We found here the flood tide setting strongly to the 
northwest along the coast. At noon it was high water, and we anchored 
in twenty-four fathoms, four leagues distant from the shore. At five in 
the afternoon, the tide making in our favor, we weighed, and drove 
with it, for there was no wind. 

. " Soon after Mr. Williamson returned, and reported that he had 
landed on the point, and, having climbed the highest hill, found that 
the furthest part of the coast in sight bore nearly north. He took pos- 
session of the country in his Majesty's name, and left on the hill a bottle, 
on which was inscribed, on a piece of paper, the names of the ships, 
land the date of the discovery. The promontory, to which he gave the 
name of Cape ^JTewenham, is a rocky point of tolerable height, situated 
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in latitude 58^ 42', and in longitade 197^ 36'. Over, or within it, are 
two elevated hills, rising one behind the other. The innermost, or east- 
ernmost, is the highest. The country, as far as Mr. Williamson could 
see, produces neither tree nor shrub. The hills are naked ; but on the 
lower grounds grew grass and' other plants, very few of which were in 
flower. He saw no other animal but a doe and her fawn, and a dead 
sea-horse or cow on the beach. ♦ Of these animals we had lately seen a 
great many."* 

Off the westernmost point of the cape there is a small island, 
according to the Russian charts, named Sea-Lions' Island. From Oape 
Kewenham the coast trends to the northward, as before stated, and 
here commence the sand-banks and shoals lying before the mouth of the 
great river Kuskowime, or Kouskoquim, which discharges itself into the 
sea in latitude 59^ 50', and which has been explored by Lieutenants 
Chramtschenko and Etoline. 

To the northeast of Oape Newenham is Tchagvan Bay, four and a 
half miles long and three broad. It is two cables' length in width at 
the entrance, the sides of which are lined with shoals. 

The Bay of Good Kews is sixteen miles to the north of Tchagvau 
Bay. It was reached by the land expedition of Oustugoff and Korsar 
kofft in 1818-'19. If it received its name from the reports gathered 
of some white-bearded men on the banks of the Kvikhpak River, it 
would be more properly called the Bay of False Alarms. It was exam- 
ined in 1821 by M. Etoline. From his observations, the extremity of 
the gravel bed, which bounds the opening of the bay to the north, is in 
latitude 59^ 3' 9", and longitude 161° 53'. Cape Newenham bears south 
24P west, twenty-four miles from it. It penetrates eight and a half 
miles in an east-northeast direction, and is five and a half miles broad. 
The opening is narrowed by beds of gravel to half a mile wide. Its 
shores are surrounded with shoals, so that there is only good anchorage 
in the midde, and that not too far in. In entering, keep on the noTtk 
side. The elStablishment of the port is near six and a quarter hours^ 
the greatest rise thirteen to fourteen feet. Magnetic variation, in 1821, 
220 17' east. 

Captain Cook endeavored to proceed northward along this coast, and 
penetrated to latitude 69° 37^', but was prevented from getting further 
from the shallowness and intricacy of the channel, which, though he 
thought might have a northern outlet, yet the attempting it would lead 
to great risk and loss of time. He then attempted to proceed to the 
westward, but was prevented by the extensive shoals lying to the west 
of the channel- he had entered, and which dried partly at low water. It 
was not until he had returned nearly to the parallel of Cape Kewenham, 
hy the same rout^e, that he could get to the west, clear of the banks of 

" Cook's Third. Voyage, vol. ii, pp. 431-2. Captain Liltke sayS; that the sailors in 
this part call it the Black Cape, jfrom its gloomy appearance. {Memairej p. 256.) 
t See Hist. Chronol. de Berg., part ii, p. 21. 
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sand and stones which confine it. To the northward of the cape the 
coast is composed of hills and low land, and appeared to form several 
bays. The northernmost part of the coast that he conld see he judged 
to be in latitude 60°, and seemed to form a low i)oint, which obtained the 
name of Shoal Ness. 

The tide of flood sets to the north, and the ebb to the south. It rises 
and falls, upon a perpendicular, five or six feet j and it was reckoned that 
it was high water, on the full and change days, at eight o'clock. Varia- 
tion 220 56' 51'' east. 

NuNiwACK Island* was discovered by Captain WassilieflT in 182L 
It is to the northwest, and forty leagues distant from Cape Newenham. 
It is seventy miles in extent from east to west, and about half that in 
breadth. Its northeast extremity is in latitude 60^ 32' north, longitude 
165° 30' west; and its southeast point is 60° north and 165° 3' west. A 
channel, twenty miles in breadth, separates it from the continent, which 
here forms a large cape in latitude 60° 44' north, longitude 165° west, 
discovei*ed by M. Etoline, to which he gave the name of Cape Vancouver, 
and that of Cook to the strait ; but Admiral Krusenstern says that, as 
there is another strait bearing the name of the famous circumnavigator, 
it will be better to name it Etoline Strait, after the officer who first 
passed it. 

According to M. Etoline, its northeast extremity lies eighteen or nine- 
teen miles to south 82° west (trtie) from Cape Vancouver. Its west 
extreme, which forms a moderately high, steep cape, was determined by 
M. Chramtschenko (who discovered the island in the company's vessels 
nearly at the same time as M. Etoline) to be in latitude 60° 13'. From 
this the coast on one side trends to east-northeast, and on the other to 
southeast by compass. In approaching it from the west, the island pre- 
sents a level coast, not high, and terminating to seaward in reddish cliffs. 
In the center of the island some mountains of moderate height rise in a « 
gentle slope* There is neither tree nor bush j but some villages were 
seen. There are several places where anchorage may be found ; but the 
best place is in the strait on the continental side, where the depth is six 
to eight fathoms, gravel bottom. 

Cape Avinoff, the southeast limit of this strait, is in latitude 59^ 42'. 
It is not high, but at a distance resembles an island. It is surrounded 
by shoals to the distance of seven or eight miles, so that it cannot be 
approached even in a boat within this distance. This bank lines the 
coast as far as Cape Vancouver itself. 

Captain Cook, who preceded all other navigators in examining the 
coast, says : 

* Nuniwack, or, as it is otherwise spelled, Nounivak, or Nounivok, (Liitke, ) was so named 
by the company's officers, Etoline and Chi'amtschenko, who, simultaneously with Wassi' 
lieff, discovered it in 1821, after the native appellation. The latter caUed it, from his 
ship. Discovery Island, hut the first name is far the best. 
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" Ko land was seen to the southward of Point Shallow Water,* which I 
judge to lie in the latitude of 63^ ; so that between this latitude and Shoal 
Ness, in latitude 60^, the coast is entirely unexplored. Probably it is 
only accessible to boats or very small vessels ; or, at least, if there be 
channels for large vessels, it would require some time to find them ; and 
I am of opinion that they must be looked for near the coast. From the 
masthead the sea within us appeared to be checkered with shoals ; the 
water was very much discolored and muddy, and considerably fresher 
than that of any of the places where we had lately anchored. From this 
I inferred that a considerable river runs into the sea in this unknown 
part.'^t 

Cape Eomanzoff, or Eoumiantsoff, was thus named after the great 
statesman by M. Chramtscheuko and Etoline, although Captain Schisch- 
mareff had already seen it two months previously — ^that is, in June, 1821. 
It forms the western extremity of that vast and marshy appendage to 
the American continent bounded on the north by the Kvikhpak Eiver, 
and on the south by Cook's River. M. Etoline determined its latitude as 
61° 53' ; M. Chramtscheuko ks 61^ 50' 5" ; and its longitude was deduced 
as 1660 28'. It is thus about eighty-five miles northwest from Cape Van- 
couver. It is high and bluff, and in the middle of August was still partly 
covered with snow, which well distinguishes it from the low and sandy 
shores to the north ahd south of it. It is entirely free from wood, like 
the adjacent coasts. Seen from a great distance, it shows like islands, 
and all navigators believed it to be so until its character was determined 
On either side of it the coast trends northeast and southeast. 

Between this cape and Cape Shallow Water the coast has never been 
seen by any navigator, and if it is apparently well marked on the charts 
it is rather from conjecture and from native report. All that is certainly 
known is that it is low, marshy, with here and there capes and small 
hills. At twenty miles from the coast a chain of low hills rises. There 
is no wood to be seen on any part between this and Golovnine Bay. The 
whole coast is intersected by great and small rivers, some of which, as 
the Kvikhpak and the Kvikhluak, fonn immense gulfs on reaching the 
sea. The first of these rivers has a long course, and its banks are well 
peopled. One of the company's vessels attempted to ascend it in 1831, 
but without success. Almost all these rivers communicate with each 
other. 

The shoals which line the space we have been speaking of, according 
to what the inhabitants say, do not reach to the coast itself, but leave 
between a channel deep enough for ships ; it is only off the mouths of 
the rivers that it is broken by other banks, between which are the passes. 
This formation is attributed to the ices brought down by the streams. 
Thus the waters from the rivers Kvikhpak and Postoliak, running to the 
north, and those of the Kvikhluak and the Kouimla to the south, form 
channels on either side. M. T^benkoff supposes that great depths will 

* CaUed by the natives Asiatchak. t Cook's Third Voyage, vol. ii, pp. 489, 490. 
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be found in many places between the banks. The bottom througbout 
the extent they occupy is a vast collection of sand. 

Stuart's Island lies in latitude 63^ 35'. It is six or seven leagues in 
circuit. Some parts of it are of a middling height ; but in general it is 
low, with some rocks lying off the western part. The coast of the con- 
tinent is for the most part low land, but high land was seen up the coun- 
try. Some drift-wood was seen upon the shores both of the island and 
of the continent, but not a tree was perceived growing upon either. One 
might anchor, upon occasion, between the northeast side of this island 
and the continent, in a depth of five fathoms, sheltered from westerly, 
southerly, and easterly winds. But this station would be wholly exposed 
to the northerly winds, the land in that direction being at too great a 
distance to afford any security.* 

To the northward of Stuart's Island Captain Cook passed two small 
islands against the coast, and as he ranged it sever&l people appeared 
upon the shore, and, by signs, seemed to invite them to approach. 

Besborough Island was seen at fifteen leagues off by Cook, and though 
it lies six or seven miles from the continent, has no channel inside it for 
ships, on account of the shallowness of the water ; and to the northeast 
of it is Chaktolimout Bay. Captain Cook anchored in it September 7 
to 16, 1778. He says it is but an indifferent station, being exposed to 
the south and southwest winds. But he was so fortunate as to have the 
wind from the north and northeast all the time, with remarkably fine 
weather. Variation, 25^ 45' east. Dip of the needle, 76° 25'. 

Of the tides it was observed that the night flood rose about two or 
three feet, and that the day flood was hardly perceivable.t 

Chaktolimout Bay, called by Cook Chacktoole, is an open bay between 
Capes Denbigh and Stephens. It is surrounded by a low shore, where 
the water is so shoal that, as before mentioned, there is no passage for 
ships between Besboroughlsland and the main, though it is six or seven 
miles oft* it. The southern part of the bay was examined in 1831 by 
Lieutenant Tebenkoff, whose description is given at length by Liitke. 
The following is an extract : 

*' Tebenkoff Cove. — On the north side of Cape Stephens, at eleven 
miles to the east of the north extremity of Stuart Island, is a cove dis- 
covered by me in 1831. It penetrates one and a half miles to the south- 
southwest, and is closed on the south by a small low island, on each 
side of which is a strait. The bay is not more than a mile broad. At 
its west extremity are two islets, very close to the coast. As far as the 
middle of the bay there are twenty-one to twenty-four feet water. The 
anchorage under the west side, opposite the village, is only exposed to 
north-northwest and northeast ; but even with these winds there is no 
heavy sea. . 

" On the west side, two-thirds of a mile to the south of the village, the 
Eussian company have recently erected a small fort. 

* Cook's Third Voyage, vol. ii, p. 488. t Ibid., p. 485. 
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"The entrance into the cove is not at all difficult. After reaching 
Stuart Island you can run parallel with the coast at the distance of a 
mile in not less than four fathoms water 5 then you can range very close 
to the two islets on the west side'of t^e cove. Coming from the north 
you must make either Besborough or Egg Islands ; the first lies north 
50 west from the cove, and the second at nine miles north-northeast by 
compass. Egg Island is smaller and lower than Besborough. The lati- 
tude of the anchorage is 63o 28' 30'', the longitude I6I0 52' west. Mag- 
netic variation, 30° east."* 

Cape Denbigh is seventeen leagues from Besborough Island, in a 
direction north 27° east. It is the extremity of a peninsula, united to 
the continent by a low neck of land, on each side of which the coast 
forms a bay, that to the southward being the Chaktolimout Bay just 
mentioned. 

^' The berries to -be got here were wild currant berries, hurtle berries, 
partridge berries, and heath berries. I also went ashore myself, and 
walked over part of the peninsula. In several places there was very 
good grass ; and J hardly saw a spot on which some vegetable was not 
growing. The low land which connects this peninsula with the conti- 
nent is full of narrow creeks, and abounds with ponds of water, some 
of which were already frozen over. There were a great many geese and 
bustards, but so shy that it was not possible to get within musket-shot 
of them. We also met with some snipes; and on the high ground were 
partridges, of two sorts. When there was any wood, mosquitoes were 
in plenty. Some of the officers, who traveled further than I did, met 
with a few of the natives of both sexes, who treated them with civility. 

" It appeared to me that this peninsula must have been an island in 
remote times, for there were marks of the sea having flowed over the 
isthmus ; and even now it appeared to be kept out by a bank of stones,. 
sand, and wood, thrown up by the waves. By this bank it was evident 
that the land was here encroaching upon the sea, and it Was easy tO' 
trace its gradual formation."t 

The whole of the beach around the bay seemed to be covered withi 
drift-wood; but on account of the shoals, which extend quite around,, 
to the distance of two or three miles from the shore, it is impossible to 
get it off. 

The head of Korton Sound was partially explored by Mr. King, one of 
Cook's officers. From the heights, on the west side of the inlet, the two> 
coasts were seen to joiUj and the inlet to terminate in a small river or 
creek, before which were banks of sand or mud, and everywhere shoal! 
water. The land, too, was low and swampy for some distance to the 
northward ; then it swelled into hills ; and the complete junction of those 
on each side of the inlet was easily traced. 

From the elevated spot on which Mr. King surveyed the sound he 

* Voyage du S^niavine, Part Naut., pp. 249, 250, 
t Captain Cook, vol. ii, pp. 483, 484. 
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could distinguish many extensive valleys, with rivers running through 
them, well wooded, and bounded by hills of a gentle ascent and moder- 
ate height. One of these rivers, to the northwest, appeared to be con- 
siderable 5 and, frbm its direction, he was inclined to think that it 
emptied itself into the sea at the head of the bay. Some of his people, 
who penetrated beyond this into the country, found the trees larger the 
further they advanced.* 

Bald Head forms the northwestern limit of this inner sound, and is 
twenty miles to the northward of Cape Denbigh. On the west side of 
Bald Head the shore forms a bay, in the bottom of which is a low beach, 
where Captain Cook saw a number of huts, or habitations of the natives. 
At about twenty miles to the west-southwest of this point the coast pro- 
jects out into a bluff head, composed of perpendicular strata of a rock of 
a dark-blue color, mixed with quartz and glimmer. There joins to the 
beach a narrow border of land, covered, when Cook landed, (September 
10, 1778,) with long grass and some angelica. Beyond this the ground 
rises abruptly. At the top of this elevation they found a heath abound- 
ing with a variety of berries; and further on the country wis level and 
thinly covered with small spruce trees, and birch and willows no bigger 
than broom stuff. They observed the tracks of deer and foxes on the 
beach, on which also lay a great quantity of drift-wood j and there was 
no want of fresh water. 

The soundings off this shore are very shoal, not berug more than six 
fathoms at a league off, and decreasing to three and under to the east- 
ward. To the southwest.of this point the country is covered with wood, 
an agreeable sight compared with that to the north. The coast contin- 
ues in a southwest direction as far as Cape Darby, where it turns to the 
north and west. 

Cape Dakby is in latitude 640 21', longitude 162o 35' west. Captain 
Cook anchored off it in a quarter less five fathoms, half a league from 
the coast, the south point of which bore south 26^ west ; Bald Head, 
north 6O0 east twenty -six miles distant ; and Besborough Island, south 
520 east fifteen leagues distant : "As this was a very open road, and 
consequently not a safe station, I resolved not to wait to complete water, 
as that would require some time ; but only to supply the ships with 
wood, and then go to a more convenient place in search of the other 
article. We took off the drift-wood that lay upon the beach. In the 
afternoon I went ashore and walked a little way into the country, which, 
when there was no wood, was covered with heath and other plants, some 
of which produce berries in abundance. All the berries were ripe, the 
hurtle berries too much so ; and hardly a single plant was in flower. 
The undermost, such as birch, wiUows, and alders, rendered it very trou- 
blesome walking among the trees, which were all spruce, and none of 
them above six or eight inches in diameter. But we found some lying 

* On the recent maps of this part of America a river is represented as faUing into 
this sound, up which is a trading post. 
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upon the beach more Than twice this size. All the drift-wood in these 
northern parts was fir. I saw not a stick of any other sort.''* 

GoLOVNiNE Bay. — On the west side of Cape Darby is Golovnine Bay, 
discovered in 1821 by Captain Chramtschenko. The natives here term 
it Tatchik. Its opening is limited on the east by Cape Darby, and on 
the west by Cape Kamennoi or Rocky, lying seven miles west-northwest 
of the first. The latter cape was so called from a flat and bariB rock close 
to it. These two capes are high and steep, but Cape Darby is the high- 
est. The bay extends first to north, and then to northwest. At three 
miles to the nortih of Cape Kamennoi, there is a bed of gravel across it, 
running off to the east from the west side. At two miles from the east 
side of the bay, which is opposite to.it, it is terminated by a reef of uncov- 
ered rocks, which, at a distance, is extremely like an artificial pier or 
mole, whence it is called the Stone Mole, or Kamennaia Pristan ; at the 
extremity of this bed of gravel is a temporary or summer village. On 
the left or northwest side, in a valley, is a forest of pine trees ; and 
beyond the bed of gravel the bay extends eight miles further to the north- 
west, but is so shallow as to be impassable for boats in some places. 

There is anchorage in all parts of the outer bay as far as tlie Stone 
Mole : bring it to bear from west to west-southwest ; within this the 
depth rapidly decreases. M. T^benkoff anchored in three and a half 
fathoms, with the Stone Mole bearing northwest or northwest one-quarter 
north; Cape Darby, south 70^ east ; and Cape Kamennoi, south 2P west 
by compass. In this situation there is the double advantage of collect- 
ing more' readily the drift- wood thrown on to its west side, and to water 
in the small river which discharges itself into the west side of the gulf. 
This point is in latitude 640 26' 42". The longitude was assumed to be 
1630 8'. The bay is perfectly clear throughout; but, as it is open to 
winds from the south, the anchorage is not without some danger from 
this cause. 

The time of high water, the establishment, is 6 hours 23 minutes. At 
full moon it rises three feet eight inches. 

The inner bay commVinicates with the outer by a narrow gullet. At 
its head a large river discharges by five mouths, which makes the water 
of the bay fresh. This great river, it is probable, communicates with an 
opening in the mountains, which was seen to north 40o west from the 
head of the bay, and, according to some native information acquired by 
M. Chramtschenko, there is river communication all the way to the Lake 
Imou-rouk, in Grantley Harbor, Port Clarence, so that this part of the 
coast is in reality an island. It took them five days to traverse this 
inland navigation in their baidars.t 

Aziak, Azjiak, or Ayak Island, called by Cook Sledge Island, on 
account of a sledge being found by him on it, is ten or twelve miles 
southeast one-half east of Cape Eodney. Its latitude is there given as 



* Cook, vol. ii, p. 479. *. , 

tLtitke, Voyage, &c.. Part Naut., pp. 246, 247. 
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64^ 3(y. Its longitude will be about I660. Accorftng to Cook it is about 
twelve miles in circumference. M. T6benkoff does not think it to be 
more than a mile. He describes it as a rock rising six hundred and 
forty-two feet above the water. A low point projects on its north side; 
and on the east a village stands on the slope of the rugged coast. The 
island may be approached on all sides. The anchorage is bad to the 
east ; the bottom is of large stones. It is better to the north, near the 
point, although the current runs here three knots, but the bottom is 
much better. There is neither tree nor shrub on the island, but among 
the moss a number of edible plants may be found. The variation is 34^ 
east. 

Oukivok, or King's Island of Captain Cook, is a rock seven hundred 
and fifty-six feet in height, not more than a mUe in circuit, and cliffs on 
aU sides. There is a vUlage, the houses excavated in the rocks, on a 
rugged slope, at one hundred and fifty feet above the sea. The inhabit- 
ants are doubtlessly attracted by the number of morses which come 
round the island. , 

Captain Cook's account of it is thus : " The surface of the ground is 
composed chiefly of large loose stones that are in many places covered 
with moss and other vegetables, of which there were above twenty or 
thirty different sorts, and most of them in flower ; but I saw neither 
shrub nor tree, either upon the island or on the continent. On a small 
low spot, near the beach where we landed, was a good deal of wild purs- 
lain, peas, longwort, &c., some of which we took on board for the pot 
We saw one fox, a few plovers, and some other small birds ; and we met 
with some decayed huts that were partly built below ground. People 
had lately been on the island, and it is pretty clear that they frequently 
visit it for some purpose or other, as there was a beaten path from the one 
end to the other. We found, a little way from the shore where we 
landed, a sledge, which occasioned this name being given to the island."* 
• Point Eodney is a low point to the northwest one-half west of Sledge 
Island. " The island before us, which we supposed to be the continent 
of America, appeared low next the sea, but inlaid it swelled into hills, 
which rise one behind another to a considerable height. It had a 
greenish hue, but seemed destitute of wood, and free from snow. While 
we lay at anchor we found that the flood tide came from the east, and 
set to the west, till between 10 and 11 o'clock ; the stream set to the 
eastward, and the water fell three feet. The flood ran both stronger 
and longer than the ebb, from which I concluded that, besides the tide, 
there was a westerly current." t 

Point Eodney being low, and the water shallow, it is difficult to land. 
From the beach to the foot of the mountain there is a plain about two 
miles wide, covered with lichens and grass, upon which Captain Beechey 
observed several herds of reindeer feeding ; but the communication is 

* Cool^ vol. ii, p. 441|| t Cook, voL ii, p. 440. 
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in places interrttpted % narrow lakes, which extend several miles along 
the coast. CTpon the beach is a greater abundance of drift-wood than 
is found on other parts of the coast. Several indications of the 
presence of inhabitants were found. About two miles from the coast 
the country becomes mountainous, and far inland rises to peaked hills 
of great height, covered with perennial snow. 

Port Clarence, which was explored and named by OapJ;ain Beechey, 
August, 1827,* is five, leagues to the northward of Point Eodney. It 
was passed unnoticed by Cook in his passage through the strait, but 
this is not surprising, from the character of the land forming it. 

Point Spencer, the north extremity of a low spit of land projecting 
about ten miles from the coast, forms the southern protection of this 
spacious harbor. It here forms a right angle, having a channel about 
two miles wide between its extremity and the northern shore. The 
southern side of Port Clarence is a low diluvial formation, covered with 
grass, and intersected by narrow channels and lakes. It projects from 
a range of cliffs which appear to have been once upon -the coast, and^ 
sweeping round, terminates in the low shingly point before named. Point 
Spencer. In one place this point is so narrow and low that in a heavy 
gale of wind the sea must almost inundate it j to the northward, how- 
ever, it becomes wider and higher, and by the remains of some yourts 
upon it, has at one time been the residence of Esquimaux. Like the 
land just described, it is intersected with lakes, some of which rise and 
fall with the tide, and is covered, though scantily, with a coarse grass. 
Near Point Spencer the beach has been forced up, by some extraordi- 
nary pressure, into ridges, of which the outer one, ten or twelve feet 
above the sea, is the highest. Upon and about these ridges there was 
a great quantity of drift timber, but more on the inner side of the point 
than on the outer. 

The northern and eastern shores of Port Clarence slope from the 
mountains to the sea, and are occasionally terminated by cliffs. The 
soil is covered with a thick coating of moss, among which are a few 
plants. The valleys and hollows are all filled with dwarf willow or 
birch. 

Grantley Harbor forms an inner harbor to the extensive and excel- 
lent bay just described. The channel into it from the outer harbor is 
extremely narrow, the entrance being contracted by two sandy spits; 
but the water is deep, and in one part there is not less than twelve 
fathoms. At the upper end of the harbor is a second strait, about 
three hundred yards in width, formed between steep cliffs, but this 
channel, too, is contracted by sandy points. This strait probably com- 
municates with a large inland lake (Imou Eouk,) as described by the 
Esquimaux, as a large body of nearly fresh water made its exit through 
it. At the entrance of the strait, called Toshook by the natives, 

* Port Clarence was for a long time previous^jr known to the Russians as Kaviayak 
Bay, but they did not know that it contained its excellent port. — JJUtJce, 
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Beechey found an Esquimaux village, and ujftn the northern and 
eastern parts of the harbor there were two others. 

There are very few natives in the outer harbor. On the northern side 
there is a village of yourts, to which the inhabitants apparently only 
resorted in the winter. Some Esquimaux fishermen, upon the low 
point of the inner harbor, had been very successful. 

" These twQ ports," says Captain Beechey, "situated so near Behring's 
Strait, may, at some future time, be of great importance to navigation, 
as they will be found particularly useful by vessels which may not wish 
to pass the strait in bad weather. To the outer harbor, which for con- 
venience and security surpasses any other near Behring's Strait with 
which we are acquainted, I attached the name of Port Clarence, in 
honor of his Most Gracious Majesty then Duke of Clarence. To the 
inner, which is well adapted to the purposes of repair, and is sufficiently 
deep to receive a frigate, provided she lands her guns, which can be 
conveniently done upon the sandy spit at the entrance, I gave the name 
of Grantley Harbor, in compliment to Lord Grantley."* 

Point Spencer is in latitude 65o 16' 40", longitude 166o 47' 50" west; 
variation, 26^ 36' east. High water, full and change, in the port, 
4 hours 25 minutes. 

• Point Jackson, named, like the last, from a distinguished naval officer, 
forms the north side of the entrance to Port Clarence. Off it the water 
is more shallow than usual. 

Cape York, named after the Duke of York, is a bold promontory, 
and near it there is probably a river, called Youp-nut by the natives. 
From hence to Cape Prince of Wales the coast is of quite a different 
character to that to the northward of the latter, being bounded by steep, 
rocky cliffs, and broken by deep valleys, while the other is low, swampy 
ground. 

Cape Prince of Wales is the westernmost extreme of America. This 
celebrated promontory is the western termination of a peaked mountain, 
which, being connected with the main by low ground at a distance, has 
the appearance of being isolated. The promontory is bold, and remark- 
able by a number of ragged points and large fragments of rock lying 
upon the ridge which connects the cape with the peak. About a mile 
to the northward of the cape some low land begins to project from the 
foot of the mountain, taking first a northerly and then a northeasterly 
direction to S^hischmareff Inlet. Off this point is a dangerous shoal, 
upon which the sea breaks heavily. The natives have a village upon 
the low land near the cape, called Eidannoo, and another island called 
King-a-ghe, which appears to be a considerable mart; and as they gen- 
erally select the mouths of rivers for their residence, it is not improbable 
that a stream may here empty itself into the sea, which, meeting the 
current through the strait, may occasion the shoal. About fourteen 
miles inland from Eidannoo there is a remarkable conical hill, often visi- 

m . ^— 

* Voyage of the Blossom, p. 543, 
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ble when the moimtaia tops are covered, which, being well fixed, will be 
found useful at such times by ships passing through the strait. Twelve 
miles further inland the country b^omes mountainous, and is remarka- 
ble for its sharp ridges. The altitude of one of the peaks, which is nearly 
the highest in the range, is 2,596 feet. These mountains being covered 
with snow when the Blossom was here, (August, 1827,) gave the country 
a very wintry aspect. 

Off the cape is a veiy dangerous shoal, stretching to the northeast 
from it. It takes the direction of the current, and is extremely danger- 
ous, in consequence of the water shoaling so suddenly and having deep 
water within it, by which a ship coming from the northward may be led 
down between the shoal and the land without any suspicion of her dan- 
ger. Though the Blossom found nothing less than twenty-seven feet 
water, as near as the soundings could be ascertained in so high a sea, 
yet, from the appearance of the breakers outside the place where she 
crossed, the depth is probably less. It is remarkable that this spit of 
sand, extending so far as it does from the land, should have escaped the 
observation of the Russians as well as of our countrymen. Cook, in his 
chart, marks five fathoms close off the cape, and Kotzebue three fathoms ; 
but this spit appeared to extend six or seven miles from it. The spit 
may be extending rapidly. 

The DiOMEDE Islands are three small islands occupying a conspicu- 
ous geographical position, as they lie between the nearest points of the 
two great continents of Asia and America, being thus in the very nar- 
rowest portion of Behring's Strait. 

They have been the subject of some slight dispute as to their real 
number. Our celebrated Captain Cook places three islands here in the 
middle of the strait. Kotzebue imagined that he saw a fourth, which 
must either have been overlooked by our navigators. Cook and Clerke, or 
that it had been subsequently raised by an earthquake; but this state- 
ment was received with some doubt, even by the Russians themselves. 
The subject was set at rest by Captain Beechey, in the Blossom, in 
1826. They are three in number. 

The southeastern of the three islands is a high, square rock, named by 
Captain Beechey the Fairway Rock, and by the native who drew a chart 
of this region, Oo-ghe-e-ak. It is an excellent guide to the eastern chan- 
nel, which is the widest and best. 

The central island was named after the admiral, Krusenstern Island, 
and by the above-mentioned authority, Igna-look. It is an island with 
perpendicular cliffe and a flat surface. 

The third, or northwestern one, which is the largest, was named by 
Captain Beechey, after Kotzebue's supposed discovery, Ratmanoff Island, 
and Noo-nar-book by the native. It is three miles long, high to south- 
ward, and terminates, in the opposite direction, in low rocky cliffs, with 
small rocky points oft' them. 

East Cape, in almost every direction, is so like an island that Captain 
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Beecliey had no doubt it was tbe occasion of the mistake committed by 
the Eussian navigator.* 

From Cape Prince of Wales the coast trends to the northward, the 
water being shallow just to the north of it, and from it there extends a 
shoal for eight or ten miles, a tongue of sand and stones, perhaps the 
effect of current, on which the Blossom was nearly lost in 1827. Out- 
side it the bottom is mud, but within the spit the wat^r deepens and 
again changes to mud, and having ten and a half fathoms within two 
and a half miles of the coast. * 

The coast itself is low, with a ridge of sand extending along it, on 
which are or were some Esquimaux habitations. The land behind is 
marshy in the summer, and extends, without anything remarkable for 
thirty-five miles, to the entrance of Schischmareff Inlet. 

ScHiscHMABEFF Inlet was sonamed by Kotzebue. The width between 
the opening. Cape Lowenstern being the northeast point, is ten miles, 
and the inlet itself extends to the east-southeast as far as the eye can 
reach. It has not been explored, but it has been surmised that it may 
be part of the mouth of a very large river, the other branches of which 
debouch in the Bay of Good Hope or Kotzebue Sound. But this is mere 
conjecture, and the Esquimaux give no indication of such a fact. 

Sarytscheff Island lies immediately before its entrance. This island 
is low and sandy, and is apparently joined underwater to the southward 
to the strip of sand which fronts the coast extending towards Cape Prince 
of Wales. Captain Beechey noticed upon it a considerable village of 
yourts, the largest that he had then met with, coming from the south- 
ward. They appeared to prefer having their dwellings upon this sandy 
foundation to the mainland, probably on account of the latter being 
swampy, which is the case everywhere in the vicinity of this inlet and 
Kotzebue Sound. Mountains were seen at the back of the Schischmareff 
Inlet, but the coast was not visible— probably it is low. 

The channel into this inlet, on the northern side of Sarytcheff Island, 
is extremely narrow and intricate, and the space is strewed with shoals.t 

The coast to the northwest is low and swampy, with small lakes inland. 
The ridge of sand continues along the coast to Cape Espenburg, and then 
terminates. 

Kotzebue Sound. — The land on the south side of the sound, as far 
as the Bay of Good Hope, is higher, more rocky, and of a bolder charac- 
ter than the opposite shore, though it still resembles it in its swampy, 
superficial covering, and in the occurrence of lakes wherever the land is 
flat. Under water, also, it has a bolder character than the northern 
side, and has soundings of four and five fathoms quite close to the 
promontories. There are two or three places under these headlands 
which, in case of necessity, will afford shelter to boats, but each with a 
particular wind only; and in resorting thither the direction of the wind 
and the side of the promontory must be taken into consideration. 

* Voyage of the Blossom, vol. i, p. 246. t Kotzebue. 
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Cape Espenburg is about thirty miles from Schischmareff Inlet. It 
is formed by the sea to the southward of it into a nalrow strip of land, 
upon which are some high sand-hills. Captain Beechey found a great 
many poles placed erect on it, and the traces of Esquimaux, though then 
quite deserted. The beach was composed principally of dark-colored 
volcanic sand, and strewed with dead shells; the sand-hills partly covered 
with grass and shrubs producing berries. CTpon the peninsula, also, aie 
some lakes, frequented by wild fowl. 

The B\y of Good Hope forms the southwest angle of Kotzebue 
Sound. In its southern part a river enters, which the Esquimaux say 
extends inland five days' journey for their baidars, but its entrance is 
too shallow for boats. To the eastward of this river the coast is low, 
swampy, and intersected by lakes and rivers. Here a range of rounded 
hills, which bound the southern part of the sound, branch off inland to 
the west, and a distant range of a totally different character rises over the 
vast plain that we have been describing as extending to Cape Espen- 
burg. 

To the eastward of this low coast commences a series of low points, 
with small bays between them ; and these points are singular as afford- 
ing volcanic rocks and lava. Upon them, as well as upon the shores of 
the bay, large blocks of vesicular and other lava are accumulated. The 
country here slopes gradually from some hills to the beach, and is so 
well overgrown that Captain Beechey could not examine its substrata; 
but they did not, in outward formation, exhibit indication of volcanic 
agency. 

Gull Head, a narrow rocky peninsula, stretching a mile into the sea, is 
four miles east of these points. It is principally composed of slaty lime- 
stone, containing particles of talc in larger or smaller quantities as it is 
elevate above or on a level with the sea, but without any visible stratifi- 
cation. This part of the coast is interesting in a geological point of 
view, as being the only part of the sound where volcanic rocks occur. 

Cape Deceipt, a bold promontory, with a conspicuous rock off it, so 
named by Kotzebue, is three miles beyond Gull Head. It is also of com- 
pact limestone, devoid of any visible stratification. To the eastward of 
it, in the first and second bays, are the mouths of two rivers, at which 
Captain Beechey found several spars and logs of drift-wood placed erect, 
showing that the natives had occupied these stations in the summer for 
the purpose of catching fish, but they were then deserted. Both the 
rivers had bars across their entrances, preventing access for a boat. 
This part of the sound appears to have but few temptations to the 
Esquimaux, as Captain Beechey only saw two parties on it, and they 
were on an excursion; and at two places were some deserted yourts, 
unworthy of notice. 

Spafarief Bay, at the southeast angle of Kotzebue Sound, commences 
about nine mile3 east of Cape Deceipt. It terminates to the south in a 
small creek, navigable a very short distance, and that by boats only. Its 
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whole extent inland is about three miles, when it separates into a num- 
ber of small branches communicating with several lakes, which in spring 
no doubt discharge a large quantity of fresh water into the sound; 
though at the dry season of the year (September) they were of incon- 
siderable size. A little to the northward of the creek there is a pointed 
hill, just six hundred and forty feet high by measurement, from whence 
{he surrounding country is visible ; it is all covered, except the summit 
of this hill, with a deep swampy moss. 

The beach was strewed with a great quantity of drift- wood, some in a 
very perfect state ; they were all pine trees except one, apparently a 
silver birch. From the mouth of this river the coast trends nearly north 
by compass, about eight miles, when it turns to the eastward, forming 
the southern side of Eschscholtz Bay. 

EscHSCHOLTZ BAY is a deep indentation of the southeast shore of 
Kotzebue Sound, extending for ten miles to the eastward within its 
entrance, which is formed by Ghamisso Island and Choris Peninsula, 
extending from the north shore. 

The land about this part of the sound is generally characterized by 
rounded hills from about six hundred feet to one thousand feet above 
the sea, with small lakes and rivers ; its surface is rent into deep furrows, 
which, until a very late period in the summer, were filled with water, 
and were covered with a thick swampy moss, and in some places with 
long grass or bushes 5 they are extremely tedious to traverse on foot. 
Early in the summer myriads of mosquitoes infest this swampy shore, 
and almost preclude the possibility of continuing any pursuit; but in 
August they begin to die off, and soon afterwards entirely disappear. 

Almost the extreme area of Eschscholtz Bay within its entrance is 
very shallow, so that a ship cannot advance far beyond this point, and 
, is the north extreme part of the bay. The shore is of diflficult access on 
account of long muddy flats extending into the bay, and at low water 
drying in some places a quarter of a mile from the beach. From the 
destruction of the earthy cliffs surrounding It, by the summer thawing 
of the ice, the bay is most probably fast filling up, and at no very dis- 
tant period will be left scarcely navigable for boats. 

It is in the southern part of the bay that apoint very interesting to natu- 
ralists occurs; which received much attention from European savans at 
the time of its exploration by Kotzebue, and therefore was more closely 
examined by Captain Beechey, whose own words will afford the best 
description of the part in question : 

" While the duties of the ship were being forwarded under my first 
lieutenant, Mr. Peard, I took the opportunity to visit the extraordinary 
ice formations in Eschscholtz Bay, mentioned by Kotzebue as ' being 
covered with a soil half a foot thick, producing the most luxuriant grass,^ 
and containing abundance of mammoth bones. We sailed up the bay, 
which was extremely shallow, and landed at a deserted village on a low 
sandy point, where Kotzebue bivouacked when he visited the place, and 
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to which I afterwards gave the name of Elephant Point, from the bones 
of that animal being found near it. 

*' The cliffs in which this singular formation was discovered begin near 
this point, and extend westward nearly in a straight line to a rocky cliff 
of primitive formation at the entrance of the bay, whence the coast takes 
an abrupt turn to the southward. The cliffs are from twenty to eighty 
feet in height, and rise inland to a rounded range of hills between four 
and five hundred feet above the sea. In some places they present a 
perpendicular front to the northward ; in others a slightly inclined sur- 
face; and are occasionally intersected by valleys and water-gourses, 
generally overgrown by low bushes. Opposite each of these valleys 
there is a projecting flat piece of ground, consisting of the materials that 
have been washed down the ravine, where the only good lauding for 
boats is afforded. The soil of the cliffs is a bluish-colored mud, for the 
most part coverexl with mud and long grass, full of deep furrows, gene- 
rally filled with water or frozen snow. Mud, in a frozen state, forms 
the surface of the cliffs in some parts; in others the rock appears with 
the mud above it, or sometimes with a bank half way up it, as if the 
superstratum had gradually slid down and accumulated against the cliff. 
By the large rents near the edges of the mud cliffs they appear to be 
breaking away, and contributing daily to diminish the depth of water in 
the bay.''* 

The appearance noticed by Kotzebue, so nearly resembling an iceberg 
capped with earth and grass, was found to be occasioned either by the 
water from the thawing ice or snow trickling down the surface of the 
earthy cliff' from above, or by the snow being banked up against the 
diff, av collected in hollows in the winter, and afterwards converted into 
ice by the partial tha wings and freezings; the upper soil becoming 
loosened by the thaw is itself ultimately projected over the edge of the 
cliff*, and thus gave rise to the deceptive appearance which misled the 
Russian oflScers. This fact was fully established by Captain Beechey. 

Blephant Point, before alluded to, is a low sandy projection from the 
interesting cliffs above described, and waa named thus from the fossii 
remains discovered in abundance near it, and that of the animal from 
which it is called among the number. Some of these remains have been 
deposited in the British Museum, adding one item to the wonders of 
geology. They are described in the appendix to the voyage of the 
Blossom. 

BuOKLAND EiVER, SO named in compliment to the learned and excel- 
lent professor, enters Eschscholtz Bay about three miles east of Elephant 
Point. The width of it here is about one and a half miles ; but this 
space is broken into narrow and intricate channels by banks, some dry, 
others partly so. The stream, at the time of Captain Beechey's visit, 
(September, 1826,) passed rapidly between them, and at an early period 

* Voyage of the Blossom, vol. i, pp. 257, 258. 
10 AD 
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of the season a considerable body of water most be poured into the 
sound, though from the comparative width of the channels the current 
in the latter is not much felt. The shore around is flat, broken by seve- 
ral lakes, in which there were a great many wild fowl. 

The country on the northern side of Eschscholtz Bay was found to be 
almost impassable from swamp, in September, 1826, notwithstanding 
that the season was so far advanced. It seemed as if the peaty covering 
obstructed the drainage, which was kept on the surfi^wje by the frt>zen 
subsoil. The power of the sun was great, the thermometer rising to 62^ 
in the ahade. On the side of the hill that sloped to the southward the 
willow and birch grew to the height of eighteen feet, and formed so 
dense a wood that it could not be penetrated. The trees bordering on 
the beech were quite dead, apparently in consequence of their bark hav- 
ing been rubbed through by the ice, which had been formed about nine 
feet above high- water mark, and had left a steep ridge of sand and shin- 
gles. The berries (in September) were in great perfection and abund- 
ance, and proved a most agreeable addition to the salt diet of the seamen. 

The cliffs to the east of Ohoris Peninsula are composed of a green- 
colored mica slate, in which the mica predominates, and containing 
garnets, &c. 

Ghoris P]@ninsula forms the western side of the bay, and extends a 
little to the east of south, true, for about three miles, and is separated 
into two portions by a sandy neck. Off its south end shoal water 
extends for thi^e-quarters of a mile, and this shallow depth continues 
eastward and fills the bay. Its southwest extremity was named Point 
Garnet, and at its southeast portion are some lakes on the low shore, 
where fresh water may be procured towards the end of the season, when 
the Ghamisso springs are exhausted. 

The watering place at Ghamisso Island was on the northeast side, and 
also at the east end. In July it was abundant, but at the end of August, 
upon its being revisited for this supply, it was found that there was not 
a drop to be had, in consequence of the streams at which they had 
formerly filled the casks beipg derived from beds of thawing ice and 
snow, which were then entirely dissolved. 

The eastern side of Ghoris Peninsula was examined, in 1849, by Cap- 
tain Kellett, royal navy, for a wintering station lor her Majesty's ship 
Plover. He found shoal water in all of them, shoaling gradually north- 
erly toward the sandy peninsula. He was of opinion that if a vessel 
did winter there she would be greatly exposed, and probably, on the 
breaking up of the ice, be either carried into the straits or shoved up 
on to the beach. 

Upon a sandy bay on the western side of the peninsula a few Esqui- 
maux were seen. In this bay they caught enough salmon and other fish 
to give an acceptable meal to the whole ship's company ; subsequent 
trials, however, were unsuccessfiil. 

Ghamisso Island, named after the naturalist who accompanied Ko^ 
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eebiie, is two miles south of the extremity of Choris Peninsula, and in the 
space between them is the anchorage. The island is about a mile and 
a quarter in length northwest and southeast, by half that breadth. The 
highest part of it, which is two hundred and thirty-one feet above the 
sea, is steep, except to the eastward, where it ends in a low sandy point, 
upon which were the remains of some Esquimaux habitations.* It has 
the same swampy covering as the land previously described, from which, 
until late in the summer, several streams descend, and are very con- 
venient for procuring water. Detached from Ohamisso there is a steep 
rock, named, by way of distinction. Puffin Island, composed of molder- 
ing granite, which has broken away in such a manner that the remaining 
part assumes the Ibrm of a tower. During the period of incubation of 
the aquatic birds every hole and projecting crag on the sides of this rock 
are occupied by them. Its shores resound with the chorus of thousands 
of the feathery tribe, and its surface presents a curiously mottled carpet 
of brown, black, and white, t The island is accessible in almost every 
quarter, and its center is in latitude 66° 13' 11'^ north, longitude 161o 
46' west. Variation, 31© KV east ; high water, full and change, at the 
the anchorage, 4 hours 42 minutes. 

The coast northward from Choris Peninsula extends nearly northwest 
for thirteen miles to Gape Blossom, named after Captain Beechey's ship. 
This cape is an ice formation of a similar nature to that noticed in Esch- 
scholtz Bay, only more extensive, and having a contrary aspect. The 
ice here was found, on examining it from above, to be detached from the 
cliff at the back of it, additional evidence as to its formation. 

Upon the beach under the cliffs there was an abundance of drift- wood, 
beech and pine 5 one of the latter was a tree of three feet in diameter, 
which was fresh, and washed up between July and September, 1826. 
They here met with some natives laying out their nets for seals, in which 
they were unsuccessful. The party procured about two bushels of whortle- 
berries that they had gathered. 

The bottom of this side of the sound is very even at six or seven miles 
from the land to the southward of Cape BU>ssom, but to the northward 
of it a shoal extends eight miles oif the land, and is very dangerous, as 
the soundings give very short warning of its proximity. The distance 
from the shore, could it be judged of under ordinary circumstances, 
would on some occasions be a most treacherous guide, as the mfrage in 
fine weather plays about it, and gives the land a very different appear- 
ance at one moment from that which it assumes at another. There are 
no good landmarks lor it. The bearings from its extremity, in two and 
a half fathoms of water, are Cape Blossom, south 66° 4(y east, true ; 

* Captain Kellett^s party found (July, 1849) the cask of flour, left by Beechey twenty- 
three years before, to be quite perfect. The sand around it was frozen so hard that it 
required enormous exertion to get it out. 

t Some notice of the visit of Kotzebue in July, 1816, and also of his lieutenant, then 
Captain Von Schischmareff, who paid a second visit in 1820, was found by Captai^ 
Beechey, in 1826, upon the island. 
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Western High Mount, nortb IT^SC west, true; and the west extreme, 
a bluff cape near Cajie Krusenstern, north 37o west, true. But the best 
way to avoid it is to go about directly the soundings decrease to six 
fathoms, as after that depth they shoal so rapidly to two and a quarter 
fathoms that there is scarcely room to put the ship round. 

HoTHAM Inlet, off the entrance of which the foregoing shoal lies, 
escaped the noti<*/e of Kotzebue, and was named by Captain Beechey after 
Sir Henry Hotham,K.O.B. It is a broad sheet of water, and extendi 
to the southeast thirty or forty miles, and at some distance up it was 
fresh. This was ascertained by landing in the sound to the southward 
of Cape Blossom, at which place it was found that the inlet approached 
the sea within one and a half mile. It is only navigable for saiall 
boats, and, being l^sh, it cannot lead to any sea beyond. It has but 
one small entrance, so very narrow and intricate that the boats grounded 
repeatedly in pursuing it. 

To the north and west of the opening is a sandy point, at the back of 
which is another inlet, which is about five miles long northwest and 
southeast, but its entrance is so shallow that the gulls waded across it. 
On this sandy neck there was a native burying ground ; some of the 
bodies were placed on platforms of drift-wood, covered with a doable 
tent of drift-wood, forming a conical pile. 

Cape Krusenstern, about twelve miles from this point, is a low tongue 
of land, intersected by lakes, lying at the foot of a high cluster of liills 
not in any way remarkable. The land slopes down from thence to seve- 
ral rocky cliffs, which, until the low point is seen at the foot of them, 
appear to be the entrance of the sound, but they are nearly a mile inland 
from it. The coast hei*e takes an abrupt turn to the northward, and the 
current sets strong against the bend ; which is probably the reason of 
there being deep water close to the beach, as also the occasion of a shoal 
in a northwesterly direction from the point, which appears to have bleen 
thrown up by the eddy water. 

To the northward of this point there is a shingly beach sufficiently 
steep to afford very good landing when the water is smooth. Behind it 
there is a plain about a mile wide, extending from the hills to the sea, 
composed of elastic bog earth, intersected by small streams, on the edges 
of which the buttercup, poppy, bluebell, &c., thrive very well. In other 
parts, however, the vegetation was stinted. 

The coast hence takes a northwest direction, and at fifteen miles from 
Cape Krusenstern there is a range of hills terminating about four miles 
from the sea, which must be the Cape Mulgrave of Captain Cook, who 
navigated this part of the coast at too great a distance to see the land 
in front of the hiUs, which is extremely low, and, after passing the Mul- 
grave Kange, forms an extensive plain, intersected by lakes near the 
beach. These lakes -are situated so close together, that, by transporting 
a small boat from one to the other, a very good inland navigation, if 
necessary, might be performed. They are supplied by the draining of 
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the land and the melting snow, and discharge their waters through 
small openings in the shingly beach, too shallow to be entered by any- 
thing larger than a baidar; one of them excepted, through which the 
current ran too strong for soundings to be taken. 

Cape Seppings is thirty-five mdes from the Mulgrave HiUs, and nine 
and a half miles from Cape Thompson, to the northwest. This latter, 
named after one of the navy commission, is a bold promontory, four 
hundred and fifty feet in height, and marked with differently colored strata. 
Captain Beechey met here, as he had done at most parts where he 
landed, some Esquimaux, who were iriendly and extremely good-natured 
and honest. He visited their village of skin tents in the adjoining val- 
ley, upon a fine stream of fresh water. Here the party were offered the 
utmost hospitality ; several dishes were placed before them, their two 
choicest being the entrails of a fine seal and a bowl of coagulated blood. 
These not tempting, another was offered, the raw flesh of the narwhal, 
cut into lumps, with equal distribution of the black and white fat. IS'ear 
this cape is one that has been named Cape Ricord by the Russians. 

Point Hope, which is eleven miles from Cape Thompson, is the 
western extremity of a point of land which projects almost sixteen miles 
from the general line of coast. It is intersected by several lakes and 
small creeks, the entrances to which are on the north side. There is 
also a great abundance of drift-wood. . Upon the extremity of the point 
there was a village of Esquimaux, the inhabitants of which were very 
wretched and forbidding, but gave the party a very welcome reception* 
The opening to the lake is on the north side, and across this opening is 
a bar, consisting of pebbles and mud, which has every indication of being 
on the increase ; but when the water is smooth a boat may enter, and 
she will find excellent security within from all winds. It is remarkable 
that both Cook and Clerke, who passed within a very short distance of 
this point, mistook the projection for ice that had been driven against 
the land, and omitted to mark it in their charts. 

Captain Beechey, in passing along the coast between this point and 
Kotzebue Sound, in July and August, found a current setting along the 
coast in a northerly direction so strong, at times, that it carried the 
ship to leeward notwithstanding she beat the whole day with every sail 
set. It varied in velocity from one and a half to three and a half miles 
per hour, and was strongest in-shore. It was very constant, and the 
water was much fresher than the ordinary sea- water. Captain Beechey 
makes the following observations on it : " It is necessary here to give 
some further particulars of this current, in order that it may not be sup- 
posed that the whole body of water between the two continents was 
setting into the Polar Sea at so considerable a rate. By sinking the 
patent log first five fathoms, and then three fathoms, and allowing it to 
remain in the first instance six hours, and in the latter twelve hours, it 
was clearly ascertained that there was no current at either of those 
depths ; but at the distance of nine feet from the surface the motion of 
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the water was nearly equal to that at the top. Hence we must conclude 
that the current was superficial, and confined to a depth of between 
nine and twelve feet. 

^^ By the freshness of the water alongside there is every reason to 
believe that the current was occasioned by the many rivers which, at 
this time of the year, empty themselves into the sea at different part<s 
of the coast, beginning with Schischmarefi" Inlet. The specific gravity 
of the sea off that place was 1.02502, from which it gradually decreased, 
and at our station, off Point Hope, was 1.0173, the temperature at each 
being 58<^. On the other hand the strength of the stream had gradually 
increased from half a mile an hour to three miles, which was its greatest 
rapidity. So far there is nothing extraordinary in the fact; but why 
this body of water should continually press to the northward, in preference 
to taking any other direction, or gradually expending itself in the sea, 
is a question of considerable interest (Part i, pp. 265-6.) 

From the entrance to the lakes previously mentioned the coast runs 
nearly north, trtWy for seven and eight miles, to Gapes Dyer and Lewis, 
respectively. 

Gape Lisbubne, of Gaptain Gook, is five and a half miles north of 
Gape Lewis. It is a mountain which, at the point, is eight hundred and 
forty-nine feet above the sea, and at so short a distance from it on one 
side that it was fearful to look down upon the beach below. The basis 
of the mountain was flint of the purest kind, and limestone, abounding 
ill fossil shells, enchinites, and marine animals. 

The mountain was ascended by a valley, which collected the tributary 
streams of the mountain and poured them in a cascade from the beach. 
There was very little soil in the valley ; the stones were covered with a 
thick, wet, swampy moss, which was traversed with difliculty. Vegeta- 
tion, however, was as luxurious as in Kotzebue Sound, more than one 
hundred miles to the southward, or, what is of more consequence, more 
than that distance further from the great barrier of ice. Several rein- 
deer were feeding on this luxuriant pasture ; the cliffs were covered 
with birds, and the swamps generated myriads of mosquitoes, which 
were more persevering, if possible, than those at Ghamisso Island. 

It was at this point that the Blossom's barge, which had been dis- 
patched to examine the coast to the northward, met on her return with 
such tempestuous weather, that she doubled this windy cape with great 
difficulty. " At 2 p. m., September 6, we got within the influence of 
the variable winds occasioned by the steep and high land of the cape. 
The bubble and agitation of the sea exc<^eded any idea of the kind we 
had formed, and broke over the boat in every direction ; we had no 
means of extricating her. The gusts of wind that came from every 
quarter, lasting but a moment, left us no prospect of getting clear. We 
were at this time about two miles from the land. The wind in-shore of 
us blew with astonishing violence, the eddies from the hills making 
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whirlwinds, which carried up the spray equal iu height to the mountaiii." 
(Part ii, p. 320.) 

At Cape Lisburne the coast turns to the eastward at nearly right 
angles, and the coast being lower, some lakes are formed within the 
beach, which were open to the sea when the Blossom passed them in 
August, but which entrances were entirely obliterated by the waves in 
the following month. At about five miles from the cape is one of these 
lakes, larger than the others. Continuing eastward along the coast, at 
thirty-two miles from Cape Lisburne, we reach Cape Sabine, which is 
low, and projects but slightly from the general line of coast, which here 
begins to trend to the northeastward. 

Cape Beaufort is situated in the depth of a great bay formed between 
Cape Lisburne and Icy Cape, and is the last point where the hills come 
close down by the sea, by reason of the coast-line curving to the north- 
ward, while the range of hills continues its former direction. From the 
rugged mountains of limestone and "flint at Cape Lisburne there is a 
uniform descent to the rounded hills of sandstone at Cape Beaufort. 
The range, however, is broken by extensive valleys, intersected by lakes 
and rivers. Some of these lakes border upon the sea, and in the sum- 
mer months are accessible to baidars, or even large boats 5 but. as soon 
as the current from the beds of thawing snow inland ceases, the sea 
throws up a bar across the mouths of them, and they cannot be entered. 
The beach, at the places where Captain Beechey's party landed, was 
shingle and mud, the country mossy and swampy, and infested with 
mosquitoes. They noticed recent tracks of wolves, and of some cloven- 
footed animals, and saw several ptarmigans, ortolans, and a lark. Yery 
little drift-wood had found its way upon this part of the coast. 

Cape Beaufort, as before mentioned, is composed of sandstone, inclos- 
ing bits of petrified wood and rushes, and is traversed by narrow veins 
of coal, lying in an east-northeast and west-southwest direction. That 
at the surface was dry, but some pieces, which had been thrown up by 
some burrowing animal, probably the ermine, burned very well. 

The coast from Cape Beaufort trends more to the northward, .and at 
seventeen leagues distant from it is Point Lay^ About this point the 
outer coast is formed of a strip of shingle or sand one hundred and fifty 
yards in width, and about six feet above the level of the sea. Within 
this outer line is an extensive lake, which extends, with some interrup- 
tions, for above one hundred and twenty miles, and from two to six miles 
broad. This lake is connected with the sea at high tide, and the water 
is consequently salt; yet, by digging at the distance of less than a yard 
from its margin, some water sufficiently fresh to drink was obtained ; a 
resource of which the natives appeared to be well aware. An abundance 
of drift-wood was heaped up on the upper part of the shingle. The trees 
were torn up by the roots, and some were worm-eaten ; but the greater 
part appeared to have been only a short time at sea, and all of it that was 
examined was pine. 
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At the time of the Blossom's visit, at the end of August, 1826, immense 
flocks of ducks, consisting entirely of young ones and females, were seen 
migrating to the southward. The young ones could not fly. From the 
desolate appearance of the coast at the point on which they luided, 
they scarcely expected to And a human being; but they had no tooner 
set their foot on shore than a baMar full of Esquimaux landed just by. 
The ebb set to south-southwest at the rate of half a knot; the flood ran 
to north one-half east at the same rate, an evidence that it comes from 
the southward. 

Drift-wood was everywhere abundant, though least so on such parts of 
the coast as had a western aspect, but without any apparent reason for 
this diflference. The soundings off the coast are everywhere regular, and, 
should the ice be drifted against this outer strip of land, by transport- 
ing a small boat over the narrow necks separating the lakes a good inland 
navigation might be performed. The habitations of the Esquimaux are 
invariably upon the low strips of sand bordering on the lakes. 

Icy Cape is thirty-eight miles northward of Point Lay, and is the 
furthest point reached by Captain Cook, who applied the name to it from 
the quantity of ice which surrounded it; but none was visible when the 
Blossom was here in August, 1826. 

The cape is very low, and has the large lake previously alluded to at 
the back of it, which here receives the waters of a considerable river, 
and, communicating with the sea through a narrow channel, much encum- 
bered with shoals. The mainland on both sides of Icy Cape, from Wain- 
wright Inlet on one side to Cape Beaufort on the other, is flat, and cov- 
ered with swampy moss. It presents a line of low mud cliffs, between 
which and the shingly beach there is the succession of narrow lakes 
capable of being navigated by baidars or small boats. 

Off here a great many black whales were seen, more than was remem- 
bered even in Baffin's Bay. There are several winter habitations of the 
Esquimaux upon the cape. 

The Blossom Shoals lie immediately off Icy Cape. They consist of 
several successive banks, about three-quarters of a mile apart, lying 
parallel with the coast line. Upon the outer ones there were only three 
andahalf and four fathoms; and upon the inner bank so little water 
that the sea broke continually over it. Between the shoals there were 
nine and ten fathoms, with very irregular casts. These shoals are prob- 
ably the effect of the large river which here empties itself into the sea, 
though they may be occasioned by heavy ice grounding off the point and 
being fixed to the bottom, as upon endeavoring to weigh the Blossom^s 
anchor the chain broke after a very heavy strain. It may here be re- 
marked that these shoals might afford shelter from the pressure of ice, 
should it be necessary for a vessel to go within them. 

From Icy Cape the outer coast continues in one low unbroken line to 
the eastward, and is covered with a thick peat, which retains the water, 
making it very swampy and almost impassable. Upon the beach is 
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abundance of feoal and drift-wood. The former is interspersed with the 
shingle and sand ; and the latter, in some parts, is very abundant, and 
is forced high upon the beach, probably by the pressure of the ice when 
driven against the coast. 

Wainwright Inlet is forty miles eastward of Icy Cape, and appears to 
be a spacious opening or lake, the estuary of a considerable river. Its 
south entrance point was named Point Marsh ; its northern, Cape Collie ; 
between them is the mouth, having a shoal across connected with the 
land on the northern side^ but with a channel for boats in the opposite 
direction. The country around is low, covered with a brown moss, and 
intersected with water-courses. To the northward of the entrance of the 
lake the coast becomes higher, and presents an extensive range of mud 
cliffs, terminating in a cape, which, however, is some little distance 
inland. 

The natives, taking advantage of this elevated ground, had constructed 
winter residences on it ; they were very numerous, and extended some 
distance along the coast. Here, too, they form their stores of pem- 
nucan, &c. 

During the progress of the expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, 
in 1849, this inlet was examined by Captain Kellett, for the purpose of 
finding a wintering station for the Plover. The report returned was : 
" That the channel was very narrow and winding; that nine feet was the 
most water that could with certainty be carried in, (ten found after,) and 
that even to insure that depth the channel would require close buoying; 
that a fair wind or a calm, so that a vessel might either sail or be towed 
in, was necessary, the channel being too narrow and intricate to warp 
through. Once in, there was a sufficiency of water, and a convenient spot 
for the Plover to winter, alongside a bank, well sheltered. The natives 
told them that a considerable river runs into it — at least one that they can 
in their baidars navigate for niany days ; and that it ran to the south- 
east ; that on its banks, and in the neighborhood of the iolet, the rein- 
deer collected in great numbers in their progress northerly and on their 
return to the south."* 

To the northward of Cape Collie the coast preserves the same north- 
east direction, and at sixteen miles from it is Point Belcher. The 
outer coast, midway between, is low, but more dry than in the vicinity of 
Wainwright Inlet, with a beach of sand and gravel mixed, upon which 
there was also an abundance of coal and drift-wood. Several native 
yourts were seen here, and the coast was more populous than anywhere 
to the southward. 

Point Franklin, which is eighteen miles east-northeast, true, from 

* On approaching Wainwright inlet, July 25, 1849, Captain Kellett says that the vast 
number of walruses that surrounded them kept up a continual bellowing or grunting. 
The barking of the innumerable seals, the small whales, and the immense flocks of 
dncks continally rising from the water as they neared them, warned them of the 
approach to the ice, although the temperature was still high. They made the land 
about ten miles to the north of Wainwright Inlet. 
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Point Belcher, is the outermost point of a chain of sand:^ islands lying 
at some distance from the mainland, and extending toward the latter 
point. They were named the Seahorse Islands. The surface of the 
beach at Cape Franklin was a fine sand ; but by digging a few inches 
down it was mixed with coal.' Here, also, as in the preceding shores, 
there is a great quantity of driffc-wood. 

From the cape the coast, still consisting of a chain of islands lying 
off the mainland, turns to the southeast and unites with the land, form- 
ing a bay, which was named Peard Bay, after the first lieutenant of the 
Blossom. 

From the bottom of Peard Bay the coast assumes a different aspect, 
and a few miles beyond consists of clay cliffs, about fifty feet high, and 
presented an ice formation resembling that which has been described in 
Eschscholtz Bay. The interior of the country is flat, and was only par- 
tially covered with snow in the middle of August. At about thirteen 
miles from the commencement of the higher coast a river discharges 
itself into a lake within this shingly beach, the water of which, being 
perfectly fresh, will afford supplies. 

Refuge Inlet is about fifteen miles northeast of this river, into which 
the current was setting very fast and carrying the ice with it, when the 
Blossom^s barge was returning, at the end of August, occasioning great 
difficulty in tracking her against the wind, which was dead against them. 

Cape Smyth, so named after the officer who accompanied the boat ex-, 
pedition, is ten miles from Befuge Inlet. It is about forty-five feet in 
height. Upon it was a village, as there was also upon the northeast 
point of Reftige Inlet. 

Point Barrow, which is sixteen miles northeast of Cape Smyth, is the 
northwesternmost extreme of the American continent. It is one hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles to the northeast of Icy Cape, and only one 
hundred and forty-six from the extreme of Captain (afterwards Sir John) 
Franklin's exploration westward from the mouth of the Mackenzie River; 
so that the two expeditions designed to co-operate with each other were 
only separated by this short interval, afterwards filled up by the over- 
land expeditions of Messrs. Dease and Simpson, and subsequently ex- 
plored in 1849 by the ifTancy Dawson. 

The cape was named after Sir John Barrow, of the British admiralty? 
the chief promoter of the arctic expedition. 

Point Barrow is the northern extremity of a spit of land which juts 
out six or eight miles from the more regular coast line. From Cape 
Smyth the coast slopes regularly to the northward, and this peninsula 
is joined to the mainland by a neck which does not exceed one and a 
half mile in breadth, and appears in some places less. The extremity 
was broader than any other part, and had several small lakes of water 
on it, which were frozen over at the end of August, 1 829. On the eastern . 
side of this peninsula was a large Esquimaux village, consisting entirely 
of yourts, the natives of which were inclined to be troublesome to the 
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boat's party, leaving uo doubt as to what would be the fate of a crew 
falling into their power. 

The bay on the eastern side of the cape was named Elson Bay, in 
compliment to the officer of the barge. 

The position of Point Barrow was ascertained to be in latitude 71° 
23' 31" north, longitude 156o 2V 30" west. The azimuth sights made 
the variation 41^ east ; that observed on thin ice was 42^ 15' east. 

The current about Point Barrow was found to be setting at the rate of 
three and a half miles an hour northeast, true, and the ice was all drift- 
ing to that quarter. 

The western coast of America terminates at Point Barrow. Beyond 
thin it extends to the eastward, and hitherto has been untraversed by any 
sailing vessel. Even Point Barrow itself cannot always be approached 
by boats during the open season. 

ICY OR POLAR SEA. 

It was, as has been before alluded to, long a problem of very great 
interest to the world what was the termination to the north of the great 
ocean ; which was solved, though not satisfactorily, by Behring in 1741. 
The true nature of this limit to the world of waters was first more exactly 
ascertained by Captain Cook's last expedition. The Resolution and Dis- 
covery reached this icy barrier in the summer of 1778; and again, under 
the orders of Captain Clerke, in 1779. Since that time more than one 
navigator has visited this remote region, though it must be acknowledged 
that scientific interests rather than commercial importance have led to 
these explorations. But as of late years these waters have been much 
frequented for the pursuit of the whale fishery, more is known concern- 
ing them ; yet, from the analogy of other tracts of the ocean, it must be 
presumed that this region in its turn wiU become abandoned, ere long, 
to its original solitudes. 

The BARRIER OF ICE extending from the shores of America to those 
of Asia possesses all the peculiarities incident to the similar natural 
features in other regions. It varies in its extent, or rather its encroach- 
ments, on. the open sea to the southward of it in different seasons, and 
therefore no absolute description can be given of its limits. The few fol- 
lowing extracts will be sufficient to indicate its character. 

Icy Cape, on the American shore, would appear to be a frequent limit 
to its southern side. This C9.pe was much encumbered when Cook dis- 
covered it in August, 1778; hence its name. When Captain Beechey 
visited it in the Blossom, in the same month of 1826, there was none 
visible ; but, on sending his barge to explore the coast to the northward, 
it was found that strong northerly currents had drifted it in that direc- 
tion, and it was not until they approached Cape Smyth and Point Bar- 
row that the pack was found to close with the coast. But this advance 
was not unattended with danger, for before they could return the body 
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of ice had closed, or nearly closed, with the coast as far as Point Frank- 
lin, in latitude 71o. The packed ice to the northward was fi-om six to 
fourteen feet high. At one hundred miles westward of this part the 
main pack was found to reach to 71o 10'. 

In the following year, or in August, 1827, a new arrangement wa« found. 
The main body of the ice was many miles to the southward of its former 
limits, and reached within a few miles of Icy Cape ; and from this its 
edge extended in a west and west-southwest direction to below 70^, in 
longitude 168^ west. Thus in one year it had increased nearly a degree 
beyond its first limits. 

When Captain Cook came here in 1778 he came on the main pack on 
August 17, in latitude 7(P 41'; that is, a little to the north of Icy Cape. 
It was here quite impenetrable, and extended west by north and east by 
south, as far as the eye could reach. It was compact as a wall, and ten 
feet high, at least — its surface extremely rugged — and further north it 
appeared much higher. The vicinity of the edge of the main body was 
indicated by a prodigious number of sea-horses, (morses,) whose roaring 
or braying gave them notice of its proximity. The whole of it was a 
movable mass, for within two or three days it had drifted down to 
690 40'. When approaching the Asiatic coast, which he had done by 
coasting, more or less, along the barrier, on August 27, he says: " Hav- 
ing but little wind, I went with the boats to examine the state of the 
ice; I found it consisting of loose pieces, of various extent, and so close 
together that I could hardly enter the outer edge with a boat; and it was 
as impossible for ships to enter it as if it had been so many rocks. I took 
particular notice that it was all pure, transparent ice,* except the upper 
surface, which was a little porous. It appeared to be entirely composed 
of frozen snow, and to have been all formed at sea; for, setting aside the 
improbability, or rather impossibility, of such large masses floating out 
of rivers, in which there is hardly water for a boat, none of the produc- 
tions of the land were found incorporated or fixed in it, which must have 
unavoidably been the case had it been formed in rivers, either great or 
small. The pieces of ice which formed the outer edge of the field were 
from forty to fifty yards in extent to four or five; and I judged that the 
larger pieces reached thirty feet or more under the surface of the water. 
It also appeared to me very improbable that this ice could have been the 
production of the preceding winter alone; I should suppose it rather 
to have been the production of a great many winters. Kor was it less 
improbable, in my judgment, that the little that remained of the summer 
could destroy the tenth part of what now subsisted of this mass, for the 
sun had already exerted upon it the fiiU influence of his rays. Indeed, I 
am of opinion that the sun contributes very little towards reducing these 
great masses; for, although that luminary is a considerable while above 

* Clear and transparent ice has recently been shown by Dr. Faraday and others to be 
one of the purest substances in nature, and therefore eminently adapted for supplies of 
water. 
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tbe horizon, it seldom sMnes ont for more than a few hours at a time, and 
often is not seen for several days in succession. It is the wind, or rather 
the waves raised by the wind, that brings down the bulk of these enor- 
mous masses, by grinding one piece against another, and by undermining 
and washing away those parts that lie exposed to the surge of the sea. 
This was evident from our observing that the upper surface of many 
pieces had been partly washed away, while the base or under part 
r^uained firm for several fathoms around that which appeared above 
water, exactly like a shoal around an elevated rock. We measured the 
depth of water upon one, and found it to be fifteen feet, so that the ships 
might have sailed over it. If I had not measured this depth I would not 
have believed that there was sufficient weight of ice above the surface to 
have sunk the other so much below it. Thus it may happen that more 
ice is destroyed in one stormy season than is formed in several winters, 
and an endless accumulation is prevented. But that there is always a 
remaining store every one who has been upon the spot will conclude, and 
none but closet-studying philosophers will dispute."* This was about 
latitude 09^ 20'. The following day he sailed for and discovered the 
Asiatic coast at Cape North, which may thus be taken as the western 
limit of this barrier. 

In the ensuing year, 1779, after the unfortunate death of the conmio- 
dore, Captain Clerke, the second in command, took the two ships up to 
the northward again; but in this season it was a month earlier. It will 
be needless to follow them in their progress; but, so far as their experi- 
ence went, it appeared that the sea to the northward of Behring's Strait 
is clearer of ice in August than in July. The following is a summary of 
the conclusions arrived at by the two attempts: 

" It may be observed that in the year 1778 we did not meet with the 
ice till we advanced to the latitude of 70^, and on August 17th, and then 
we found it in compact bodies, extending as far as the eye could reach, 
and of which a part or the whole was movable, since, by its drifting 
down upon us, we narrowly escaped berug hemmed in between it and 
the land. After experiencing both how fruitless and dangerous it would 
be to attempt to penetrate further north, between the ice and the land, 
we stood over to the Asiatic side, between the latitude of 69^ and 70°, 
frequently encountering, in this track, large and extensive fields of ice ; 
and though by reason of the fogs, and thickness of the weather, we were 
not able absolutely and entirely to trace a connected line of it across, 
yet we were sure to meet with it before we reached the latitude of 70^, 
whenever we attempted to stand to the northward. On the 26th of Au- 
gust, in latitude 69^0, and longitude 184o east, we were obstructed by 
it in such quantities as made it impossible for us to pass either to the 
north or west, and obliged us to run along the edge of it to the south- 
southwest till we saw land, which we afterwards found to be the coast 
of Asia. With the season thus far advanced, the weather setting in 

* VoL ii, pp. 462, 463. 
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with snow and sleet, and other signs of approaching winter, we aban- 
doned our enterprise for that time. 

" In this second attempt we conld do little more than confirm the ob- 
servations we had made in the first, for we were never able to approach 
the continent of Asia higher than the latitude of 67o, nor that of Amer- 
ica on any parts, excepting a few leagues between the latitude of 68^ 
and 680 20', that were not seen last year. We were now obstructed by 
ice 30 lower, and our endeavors to push to the northward were princi- 
pally confined to the mid-space between the two coasts. We penetrated 
near 3° further on the American side than on the Asiatic, meeting with 
the ice both years soouer, and in greater quantities, on the latter coast 
As we advanced to the north, we still found the ice more compact and 
solid 5 yet as, in our different traverses fipom side to side, wjd passed over 
spaces which had before been covered with it, we conjectured that most 
of what we saw. was movable. Its height, on a medium, we took to be 
irom eight to ten feet, and that of the highest from sixteen to eighteen. 
We again tried the currents there, and found them unequal, but never 
to exceed a mile an hour. By comparing the reckoning with the obser- 
vations, we also found the current to set in different ways, yet more 
jfrom the southwest than any other quarter ; but whatever their direc- 
tion might be, their effect was so trifling that no conclusions respecting 
the existence of any passage to the northward could be drawn from them. 
We found the month of July to be infinitely colder than that of August 
The thermometer in July was once at 28^, and very commonly at 30°; 
whereas the last year, in August, it was rare to have it as low as the 
freezing point. In both seasons we had some high winds, all of which 
came from the southwest. We were subject to fogs whenever the wind 
was moderate, from whatever quarter; but they attended southerly 
winds more constantly than contrary ones."* 

These extracts will give a sufficient idea of the character of the ice at 
the respective periods. They have been visited more recently by the 
expeditions under Captains Kellett and Moore, in her Majesty's ships 
Herald and Plover, in search of the parties under Sir John Franklin. 
Without entering into any irrelevant detail, we will insert the account 
of the progress along the ice as given in the newspapers at the end of 
January, 1850. Captain Kellett's letter has the following : 

'^ July 26, 1849. — ^At 4 a. m. the ice could be seen in heavy masses, 
extending from the shore near the Sea-horse Islands, southeast &om 
Point Barrow. At 6^. we were obliged to heave to, in consequence of a 
dense fog; this cleared off at llh. 30m. The Plover was close to, but nei- 
ther the boats nor the yacht were in sight. 

'* We both made sail, steering true north, and were at 1 p. m. in lati- 
tude 71° 5', where we made the heavily packed ice, extending nearly as 
far as the eye could reach from northwest by west to northeast. At tfcis 
time we had soundings in forty fathoms, mud, the deepest water we have 

* Captain Gierke, in Cook's Third Voyage, vol. iii, pp. 276, 277. 
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had since leaving the island of St. Lawrence. We continued ronning 
along the pack until 8 p. m., when, a thick fog coming on, we ran two 
or three miles south, and hove to, the wind blowing from north-north- 
east, and directly off the ice. We had run along it thirty miles. 

" The pack was composed of dirty-colored ice, not more than five or 
six feet high, except some pinnacles deeply seated in the pack, which 
had no doubt been thrown up by the floes coming in contact. Every 
few miles the ice streamed off from the pack, through which the Plover 
sailed. 

July 29. — At 11l 30m. the fog cleared off, the pack from north-north- 
west to north-northeast, distant about six niiles. Made sail during the 
forenoon, running through streams of loose ice. At 10^. passed some 
large and heavy floes. Commander Moore, considering them sufficiently 
heavy and extensive to obtain a suite of magnetical observations, 
dropped the Plover through between them, and made fast with the 
ice-anchors under the lee of the largest in a most seamanlike manner. 

" I landed on the floe, with Lieutenant TroUope. The latitude, time, 
and variation were obtained on it, (latitude 71^ 30' north, longitude 162^ 6' 
west;) but the other observations were vitiated by its motion in azimuth, 
and by its constant breaking away the level would not stand. We had 
twenty-eight fathoms, mud, alongside it, and no current. 

^* 1 tbund the ice driving slowly to the southward, with the north- 
northeast wind blowing fresh. Very few walruses and but a single diver 
seen. The general height of this floe was five feet, and about a mile in 
extent. On it were found pebbles and mud, which led Commander 
Moore to suppose that it had been in contact with the land. 

" At 3 p. m. the Plover sUpped from the ice, and both ships, with a 
northeast wind, made sail westerly until 6 p. m., when we hauled up 
true north, having no ice in sight in that direction, and only fro^n the 
masthead on the weather beam. A fine clear night, running along six 
and seven knots; temperature of the water 400; depth twenty -one fath- 
oms, (increasing.) 

^' At midnight the latitude was obtained by the inferior passage of the 
sun. At 5 a. m. the temperature of the water had fallen to 36°, and 
almost at the same instant the ice was reported from the masthead. 
Between this time and 7 a. m. (when we hove to within half a mile of 
the pack) we ran 10.5, so that I consider eleven miles to be about the 
distance that pack ice can be seen in clear weather from a ship's mast- 
head. 

" The pack was of dirty-colored ice, showing an outline without a 
break in it five or six feet high, with columns and pinnacles much higher 
some distance in. Although the wind was off' the pack, there was not a 
particle of loose or drift ice from it ; our soundings had gradually in- 
creased to thirty-five fathoms, soft blue mud. The only living things 
seen were a pair of small divers, black, with a white ball in the back, 
and two remarkable birds, very much like the female of the tropical 
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man-of-war bird, a dingy black color with excessively lon^ wings, and 
the same flight when soaring. We could not succeed in shooting any of 
either species. We remained hove-to off the pack for an hour. In the 
dredge we got muscles and a few bivalves common to these seas. 

" This was our most northern position, latitude 72° 51' north, longi- 
tude 168^^ west. The ice, as far as it could be seen from the masthead, 
trended away west-southwest, (by compass,) Commander Moore and the 
ice-master reporting a water sky to the nortJi of the pack, and a strong 
ice-blink to the southwest. 

^^It was impossible to gain this reported open water, as the pack was 
impenetrable. The pack we had just traced for forty leagues made in a 
series of steps westerly and northerly; the westerly being about ten or 
twelve ittiles, and the northerly twenty miles. We made sail at 9 a. m., 
steering for the coa^t a little to the westward of our track up; wind 
northeast, gradually decreasing as we got southerly. 

" Five o'clock a. m. — ^Fell a dead calm, the sea glassy smooth, and so 
transparent that a white plate was distinctly seen at a depth of eighty feet. 
As we approached the coast, we again met numbers of whales, walruses, 
seals, and flights of ducks and sea birds. 

"July 30, 8 a. m. — Packed in-shore in eight fathoms, close to the 
northward of the Blossom Shoals off Icy Cape.'' 

Subsequently the Herald proceeded to the westward. Captain Kel- 
lett's journal continues : 

"August 9. — In the morning passed the carcass of a dead whale, and 
another: in the afternoon. I sent a boat to this one, stuck a flag in it, and 
buried a bottle containing a current paper, a notice of my whereabouts, 
and of my intention to go westerly, for the information of the Plover, 
should she fall in with it. Many reports of land from the mast-head; a 
land-bird seen. 

" Having this favorable wind for examining the pack by the westward, 
I continued to steer as high as the wind would permit on the starboard 
tack. The wind continued to lighten until the morning of the lOth^ 
when it fell to a dead calm. 

" The sea was literally covered in streams with particles of a pink 
color, like wood ashes, or coarse sawdust from cedar, a tenth of an inch 
long, and 0.5 in diameter, and round. On placing it under the microscope 
no appearance of circulation could be detected. Mr. Goodridge, the 
surgeon of this ship, supposes it to have proceeded from the carcasses of 
the whales he saw yesterday, the oil having been forced through the 
pores by the pressure of the water ; giving the unitbrm size and shape in 
which we found it. I endeavored to dry some in blotting-paper, but it 
was absorbed by the paper, and nothing left but an oily stain. Tried 
the current, and found it running to the westward one-third of a mile an 
hour; walruses grunting around in groups.of eight and ten together; quan- 
tities of small pieces of drift-wood, all pine, which appeared to have been 
washed from some beach. The temperature of the water at the surface 
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in twenty-nine fathoms was 45°, and at the bottom 43^. The dredge 
produced (in soft blue mud) a good many muscles, star-fish, (found in all 
parts of this sea,) a few bivalves, (got before,) and some very small 
shrimps. 

" A light southerly wind sprang up, gradually increasing, and veering 
to the eastward. At 10^. 30w., after standing to the southwest for fifteen 
miles, the loom of the land in the neighborhood of North Cape could be 
seen. I tacked to the northeast, with a wind fresh frotm east-southeast, 
not wishing to run the risk of being caught with a southeaster between 
the land and the ice floe, which I considered could not be far off, from 
the smoothness of the water, the numbers of walruses, and particularly 
a little black and white diver, which we never saw except in its vicinity. 

^* August 11. — Steering until this day in thick and bad weather to 
the northeast, at which time we were in latitude 70^ y^ longitude 173o 
53'. Bore up north to endeavor to fall in with the pack. By 6 p. m. 
a dense fog came on; we hauled to the wind on the port tack under 
reduced sails, ship heading southeast, with a short jumping sea. 

*' August 12, a. m. — The wind shifted suddenly to north-northeast, and 
afterwards to north-northwest, blowing hard ; reduced to treble top- 
sails and reefed foresail, our soundings having decreased to seventeen 
fathoms, mud. No observations. Our reckoning placed us in latitude 
IQo 20', longitude 171^ 23', in eighteen fathoms, sand. 

" Shoal. — Shoi:tly after noon our depth decreased to sixteen fathoms, 
the color of the water becoming lighter, with a breaking sea all around. 
Oar soundings decreased a fathom each cast until 1^. 30m. p. m., when we 
wore in eleven fathoms, shingle, getting in wearing nine fathoms, then 
twelve; and when trimmed to go back, as we went on, had several casts 
of eight, and one of seven fathoms; then suddenly got into fourteen, 
which gradually increased. The sun came out, verifying our noon 
position. iTntil midnight it blew a strong gale. 

" August 13, a. m. — ^Fine ; wore to stand back to the sh6al. Shoaled 
our water thirteen fathoms, and at 10^. I imagined I saw breakers on the 
lee bow. Ship refused stays, wore, but had no less wat^r at midnight; 
passed over the tail of the bank in eight fathoms, five miles northwest 
of our former position. Continued to stand to the eastward until I could 
weather the south end of the shoal; then tacked, passing, in sixteen 
fathoms, three miles south of our first position. When I bore up north 
to fix its western edge, a slight easterly current took me rather further 
in that direction than I intended. I have, however, confined it within 
a radius of five miles. 

"The weather would not allow of our anchoring so as to make a closer 
examination of the shoal with our boats, and the sea was too hollow and 
hea^'y to attempt taking the ship herself into less water. In approach- 
ing the shoal, the bottom changes from mud to fine sand, and when in 
the least water coarse gravel and stones. We found nothing less than 
HAD 
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seven fathoms ; but I am of opinion that a bank exists which would 
bring a ship up. 

"August 14. — We experienced very strong, variable, and southeast 
breezes, with rain, until midnight of the 14th, when the wind changed 
to the westward, and brought with it fine weather. Continued to stand 
to northward and westward until noon on the 15th, being in latitude 71o 
12', and longitude 170^ 10'; bore up west one-half south, passing 
several pieces of drift-wood. Our soundings increased as we left the 
bank (westerly) to twenty-five fathoms, mud. 

"August 16. — ^Wind very variable, and direction south-southwest to 
southeast. Large flocks of phalaropes ; divers and gulls numerous. At 
midnight wind very fresh from south-southeast, steering west-southwest ; 
depth increasing to ten fathoms. At 3 a. m. on the 17th, the tempera- 
ture of the sea fell from 40^ to 36° ; the wind light and cold. Shortened 
sail, supposing that I was very near the ice; frequent snow-showers. 

"At 5 a. m. wind shifted suddenly from the northwest in a sharp 
squall, with heavy snow. Shortly after 8^., when one of these snow- 
storms cleared off, the packed ice was seen from the mast-head from 
south-southwest to north-northwest, five miles distant. The weather 
was so bad that I bore up for the rendezvous. The weather, however, as 
suddenly cleared up. I hauled my wind for the northwestern extreme 
of the ice that had been seen. At 9^. 40m. the exciting report of 'land 
ho !' was made from the mast-head. 

" Herald and Plover Islands. — In running a course along the pack 
towards our first discovery, a small group of islands was reported on our 
port beam, a considerable distance within the outer margin of the ice. 
Lanes of water could be seen reaching almost up to the group, but too 
narrow to enter unless the ship had been sufficiently fortified to force a 
hole for hersdf. 

" These small islands at intervals were very distinct, and were not 
considered at the time very distant. Still more distant from this group 
(from the deck) a very extensive and high land was reported, which I 
had been watching for some time, and anxiously awaited a report from 
some one else. There was a fine clear atmosphere, (such a one as can 
only be seen in this climate,) except in the direction of this extended 
land, where the clouds rolled in numerous immense masses, occasionally 
leaving the very lofty peaks uncapped, where could be distinctly seen 
columns and pillars, very broken, which is characteristic of the higher 
headlands in this sea — East Cape and Cape Lisburne, for example. 

" With the exception of the northeast and southeast extremes, none 
of the lower land could be seen, unless, indeed. What I took at first for 
a smaU group of islands, within the pack edge, was a point of this great 
island. 

^^ This island, or point, was distant twenty-five miles from the ship's 
track, higher parts of the land seen not less, I consider, than, sixty. 
When we hove-to off the first land seen, the northern extreme of the 
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great land showed out to the eastward for a moment, and so clear as to 
cause some who had doubts before to cry out, ^ There, sir, is the land, 
quite plain.^ 

" From the time land was reported until we hove-to under it, we ran 
twenty-five miles directly for it. At first we could not see that the pack 
joined it, but as we approached the island we found the pack to rest on 
the island, and to extend from it as far as the eye could reach to the east- 
southeast. 

"*' The weather, which had been fine all day, now changed suddenly to 
dense clouds and snow-showers, blowing from the south, with so much 
sea that I did not anchor as I intended. I left the ship with two boats 5 
the senior lieutenant, Mr. Maguire, Mr. Seemann, naturalist, and Mr. 
CoUinson, mate, in one; Mr. Goodridge, surgeon, Mr. Pakenham, mid- 
shipmab, and myself, in the other, almost despairing of being able to 
reach the island. 

" The ship kept off and on outside the thickest part of the loose ice, 
through which the boats were obliged to be very careful in picking their 
way, on the southeast side, where I thought I might have ascended. We 
reached the island, and found running on it a very heavy sea; the first 
lieutenant, however, landed, having backed his boat in until he could 
get foot-hold, (without swimming,) and then jumped overboard. I fol- 
lowed his example ; the others were anxious to do the same, but the sea 
was so high that I could not permit them. 

" We hoisted the jack, and took possession of the island, with the 
usual ceremonies, in the name of her most gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria. 

"The extent we had to walk over Was not more than thirty feet. 
From this space and a short distance that we scrambled up, we col- 
lected eight species of plants; specimens of the rock were also brought 
away. 

" With the time we could spare and our materials, the island was per- 
fectly inaccessible to us. This was a great disappointment, as from its 
summit, which is elevated above the sea fourteen hundred feet, much 
could have been seen, and all doubt set aside, more particularly as I 
knew the moment I got on board I should be obliged to carry sail to get 
off the pack and out of the bight of it we were in; nor could I expect 
that at this period of the season the weather would improve. 

" The island on which I landed is four and a half miles in extent east 
and west, and about two and a half north and south, in the shape of a 
triangle, the western end being its apex. It is almost inaccessible on all 
sides, and a solid mass of granite. Innumerable black and white divers 
(common to this sea) here found a safe place to deposit their eggs and 
bring up their young; not a walrus or seal was seen on its shore, or on 
the ice in its vicinity. We observed here none of the small land-birds 
that were so numerous about us before making the land. 
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" It becomes a nervous thing to report a discovery of land in these 
regions, without actually landing on it, after the unfortunate mistake to 
the southward ; but, as far as a man can be certain, who has one hundred 
and thirty pair of eyes to assist him, and all agreeing, I am certain we 
have discovered an extensive land. I think, also, it is more than prob- 
able that these peaks we saw are a continuation of the range of moun- 
tains seen by the natives off Cape Jakan^ (coast of Asia,) mentioned by 
Baron Wrangel, in his Polar Voyages.* I returned to the ship, and 
reluctantly made all the sail we could carry from this interesting neigh- 
borhood to the southeast. 

August 20. — Sighted Cape Lisbume in a thick fog ; hauled off to await 
clear weather; passed several carcasses of whales." 

There is one feature of this sea which might appear somewhat remark- 
able, and that is its shallowness. There is anchorage almost all «ver it. 
The depth varies from twenty to thirty fathoms, seldom exceeding the 
latter ; the bottom composed of sand, mud, and stones. This, therefore, 
simplifies the navigation during the few weeks that it may be said to be 
open to navigation. It has been traversed in almost every portion ; and, 
with the exception of the shoal discovered by Captain Kellett, no per- 
manent danger appears to exist in the open space between the shores of 
the two continents. 

THE COAST OF ASIA. 

The merit of discovery of this coast is due to Behring, as we have 
repeatedly remarked previously. It had been slightly and cursorily 
examined by few subsequent to that great navigator^s first voyage until 
Captain Cook saw it, and first declared its true character. Captains 
Clerke and King passed along it in the following year. Captain Kotze- 
bue, in the Eurick, Captains Billings, Sarytscheff, and Wrangel, also 
added slightly to our previous acquaintance. But all these authorities 
collectively gave a very vague and imperfect notion of the whole, and 
but little serviceable for navigation could be gleaned from their works. 

All this, however, was obviated by the surveying expedition under 
Captain (afterwards Eear Admiral) Lutke, whose excellent and ample 
work leaves little to desire. This expedition, which left St. Petersburg 
in August, 1826, consisted of two corvettes, the Moller, under Captain 
Stanikowitch, and the S^niavine, under Captain Lutke. The operations 
of the latter are our present object. After making many excellent ob- 
servations in the Korth Pacific, he proceeded to Awatska Bay, and 
thence surveyed the greater portion of the coasts of Kamtschatka and 
Eastern Asia to the northward, as far as the East Cape of Behring 

* There is an account of this land extant, in which it is stated that Andreef reached 
it in baidars in 1762; that it iscaUed Tikigen, and inhabited by a race caUed Khra- 
hay. 
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Sta*ait. The account of this voyage haa famished us with most of the 
subsequent particulars.* 

The TcHUKTCHis, the inhabitants of Eastern Asia, may demand a 
short notice here. Of all the Asiatic races inhabiting Siberia, these are 
the only ones that have not submitted to the tribute of peltries demanded 
by Jfie Russians. 

The Tchuktchis inhabit the northeastern part of Asia, extending from 
Tchaun Bay to Behring Straits in one direction, and in the other from 
the Anadyr, and the upper coasts of the Aniui, to the Polar Sea. To 
the south are the Koriaks, and to the west the Tchuwanzes and Juka- 
hirs of the Aniui. They formerly occupied a more extensive territory, 
before the Cossacks. The Tchuktchis, though still in a great measure a 
nomad race, have less of the characteristics which usually accompany 
such a mode of life than the wandering Tunguses ; they are more cov- 
etous and more saving than belongs to the character of the genuine 
nomad races. They lay up stores for the future, and in general do not 
remove their dwellings without an object, but only when it is necessary 
to seek fresh pasture for their reindeer. They are disgraced by the most 
shameless licentiousness.t 

Captain Liitke has given a detailed account of these people in his 
work. He states that under this name are designated two distinct races, 
distinct in mode of life, in language, and in appearance : the one nomad 
or wandering, which he terms the Reindeer Tchuktchis ; the other dwell- 
ing in fixed habitations on the sea-side, called the Sedentary Thuckt- 
chis. The first are the same people as the Kariaks or Koriaks, to the 
southward, only with some slight differences. The first call themselves 
Tchaoukthous, the second KamoUos. They have been found to be more 
friendly than earlier writers have given them credit for, and were ser- 
viceable to Captain Moore when he anchored here in 1848-'49. A good 
notion may be formed of their habits and appearance from the works of 
Cook, Billings, and Liitke. 

Cape North of Captain Cook, or Ir-Kaipie, according to Admiral von 
Wrangel, is the most northern point of the Asiatic coast that was made 
by Captain Cook in coming westward from the opposite shores of Amer- 
ica, August, 1778; hence its name. The land here is, in every respect, 
says Cook, like that of the opposite one of America ; that is, low land 
next the sea, with elevated lands further back. It was perfectly desti- 
tute of wood and even snow; but was, probably, covered with a mossy 
substance, that gave it a brownish cast. In the low ground, lying be- 
tween the high land and the sea, was a lake extending to the southeast 
further than could be seen. The land, on first making it, showed itself in 
two hiUs like islands, but afterwards the whole appeared connected, the 

* Voyage Autour du Monde sur la Corvette Le S^niavine, 1826-^27-^28-'29, par Fred- 
eric Ltitfee, Captain de Vass, «fcc., translated (into French) from the original Eussian, 
by Cons. J. Boy6. 3 vols., Paris, 1835 ; and Partie Nautique, St. Petersburg, 1836. 

t See WrangeVs Expeditions in Northern Siberia, translated by Mrs. Sabine, p. 357. 
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western extreme, terminating in a bluff point, being one of these bills. 
As he stood off again, the westernmost of the two hills came open oft 
the bluff* point in the direction of northwest. It had the appearance of 
being an island; but it might be joined to the other by low land, 
though it was not seen. If so, there is a twofold point, with a bay 
between them. This point, which is steep and rocky, was named JJape 
North. 

Cape North, or Ir-Kaipie, is in latitude 6S^ 55^ 16^'. The longitude, 
dependent on that of C. Jakan, is 179o 57' east; variation 21° 4(K east* 
This was ascertained by Admiral* von Wrangel, in his fourth Siberian 
expedition, April 22, 1823. Here terminated the expedition, which re- 
turned to the westward, towards St. Petersburg.* 

The coast to the southeast of this is represented from the Eussian 
charts ; the names and details there given will be sufficient for the guid- 
ance of those who may chance to visit this inhospitable country. The 
most graphic descriptions are those of Captain Cook, with which we 
have commenced. His subsequent remarks wiU fill up all deficiency. 

He made the land again to the southeast of that previously described, 
a very low point or spit bearing south-southwest two or three miles dis- 
tant, to the east of which there appeared to be a narrow channel, lead- 
ing into some water that was seen over the point. Probably the lake 
before mentioned communicates here with the sea. — (Vol. ii, pp. 466-7.) 

According to the chart, it would appear to be the various branches of 
the mouths of the river Ekehtagh, the outer points of which are named 
Points Bmua-en and Teiikourguin, that are here referred to. 

Still further eastward some parts appeared higher than others ; but in 
general it was very low, with high land up the country, (p. 467.) In this 
part the rivers Rental, Amguina, and Yankarema, debouch. 

Burney or Koliutchin Island (south point) is in latitude 67° 27', longi- 
tude 1750 36' west. Its first name was given by Cook. It is about four 
or five miles in circuit, of a middling height, with a steep rocky coast, 
situated about three leagues from the main. The inland country, here- 
abouts, is full of hills, some of which are of considerable height. 

Cape Serdze Kamen, in latitude 67^ 12', longitude I880 20' east, is 
the extent to which Behring reached, August 15, 1728. Here he thought 
that it was time to think of his return, " as it was not advisable to win- ' 
ter in these parts, since the well-known want of wood in all the north- 
erly regions towards the frozen sea, the savages of the country not yet 
reduced to the obedience of the Eussian government, and the steep 
rocks everywhere found along the shore, between which there was not 
anchorage nor harbor, rendered it too dangerous.^t By this voyage, how- 
ever, he established the fact of the separation of the American and 
Asiatic continents. 

Captain Cook says : "The coast seemed to form several rocky^ points, 

* Wrangel, trans, by Mrs. Sabine, p. 355. 

t MtQler, Voyages et D^couvertes des Russes, p. 4. 
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connected by a low shore, without the least appearance of a harbor. 
At some distance from the sea the low land appeared to swell into a 
number of hills. The highest of these were covered with snow, and in 
other respects the whole country seemed naked. At seven in the eve- 
ning two points of land, at ^ome distance beyond the eastern head, 
opened off in the direction of south 37^ east. I was now weU assured of 
what I believed before, that this was the country of the Tchuktchi, or 
the northeast coast of Asia, and that thus far Behring proceeded in 1728 ; 
that is, to this head, which Miiller says is called Serdze Kamen, on ac- 
count of a rock upon it shaped like a heart. But I conceive that M. 
MuUer's knowledge of the geography of these parts to be very imper- 
fect. There are many elevated rocks upon this cape, and possibly some 
one or other of them may have the shape of a heart. It is a pretty 
lofty promontory, with a stftep rocky cliff facing the sea. To the east- 
ward of it the coast is high and bold, but to the westward it is low, and 
trends north-northwest and northwest by west, which is nearly the direc- 
tion all the way to Cape North. The soundings are everywhere the same 
at an equal distance from the shore, which is also the case on the opposite 
shore of America. The greatest depth we found in ranging along it was 
twenty-three fathoms ; and in the night, or in foggy weather, the sound- 
ings are no bad guide in sailing along either of these shores."* 

East Cape, the extremity of Asia, has been mentioned before as 
forming, with Cape Prince of Wales, the westernmost point of America, 
the narrowest part of Behring Strait. It is a peninsula of considerable 
height, joined to the continent by a very low, and, to appearance, nar- 
row neck of land. It shows a steep, rocky cliff against the sea 5 and off 
the extreme point are some rocks like spires. It is in latitude 66^ 3' 
north, longitude 169^ 44' west. From its general appearance it might 
be taken for an island, and this doubtless occasioned an error in the 
number of the St. Diomede Islands lying off it. 

St. Lawrence Bay lies to the southwest of East Cape, and was so 
named by Cook, he having anchored in it on St. Lawrence's day, August 
10, 1778. It is remarkable that Behring sailed past it just half a cen- 
tury before, that is, August 10, 1728, on which account the neighboring 
island was called St. Lawrence Island. "This Bay of St. Lawrence is 
at least five leagues broad at the entrance, and four leagues deep, nar- 
rowing towards the bottom, where it appeared to be tolerably well shel- 
tered from the sea winds, provided there be a sufficient depth of water 
for ships. I did not wait to examine it, although I was very desirous of 
finding a harbor in those parts, to which I might resort next spring. 
But I wanted one where wood might be got, and I knew that none was 
to be found here.^'t 

The bay was minutely surveyed by Captain Liitke in July, 1828, and 
here commence the sailing directions given by that navigator. Cape 

* Cook's Third Voyage, vol. ii, pp. 468, 469. 
■ t Cook, vol. ii, p. 472. 
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Kouniagmo is the northeast extremity of St. Lawrence Bay. It is dis- 
tinguished by a remarkable hill, not from its elevation but from its 
rounded summit. Cape Krleougoun, which forms the southwest extrem- 
ity, is eleven and a half miles south 52^ west from it. The western slope 
of this mountain declines very gradually to form a large opening, tUrough 
which runs a rapid but shallow river, on which is a village of stationary 
Tchuktchis, named Nouniagmo. It is two miles from the cape of the 
name. Cape Pnaougoun, beyond which commences the interior bay, is 
three and a half miles west by north from this village. Between these 
the shores are level and low, terminating abruptly at the sea-shore. 
From these escarpments, entirely covered with snow in July, avalanches 
were constantly falling with great noise. Not a single shrub breaks the 
monotony of the interior plains. 

The opposite shores are similar to thig, but rather higher. Cape 
Krleougoun is high and very steep ; beyond it the coast turns rap- 
idly to the northwest, towards Mitchigmensk Bay. / Upon this cape 
there is a mountain very remarkable from some sharp peaks. It is a 
very well determined position on the chart. The cape is in latitude 65° 
29' 40" north, and longitude 171o 0' west.* At half a mile from its 
extremity is a large village. 

From this cape the coast extends, rounding to the north northeast and 
north for seven miles, where a bed of gravel projects, forming a tolera- 
bly large lake. It is three and a half miles south 58° west from Cape 
Pnaougoun, and may be taken as the other point of the inner bay. 
Above it is a large village. 

The depth in the center of the bay is twenty-seven fathoms. Against 
the north shore, at the distance of one to two miles, there are five, six, 
and nine fathoms, sand and gravel. Further off, and nearer the center, 
it rapidly increases. At one or one and a half mile from the south shore 
there are from seven to twelve fathoms, muddy bottom; on approach- 
ing the inner bay the depth increases, and opposite the bed of gravel 
there are twenty-three fathoms. No indication of reefs or dangers was 
perceived. 

These gravel deposits will be found to be so frequent in occurrence 
that they cei-tainly form a moiety of the entire coast between East Cape 
and the south extremity of Lopatka. A summary deiscription of them 
may therefore be here given. What is meant by a bed of gravel is a for- 
mation or coUection of shingle, rising from a few inches to six or seven 
feet above the surface of the water. They are generally covered with a 
turfy moss and plants similar to those on the land. They generally ex- 
tend in a straight line, or gradually and slightly curve. They sometimes 
form distinct islands, and sometimes join qu to the continent, forming 
the coast itself, or else points projecting from it. Their breadth varies; 
some are almost washed over by the sea, and none exceed a mile. 

* The longitudes by Captain Liitke, between East Cape and Cape Tchapline, have 
been placed 10' further east, to accord with the charts. 
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There is generally a great depth on their edges, and frequently at ten or 
twelve yards off there are four or five fathoms. At two or three miles 
off, the depth gradually increases, the bottom frequently muddy ; so that 
wherever one of these gravel beds is met with on the coast, so sure are, 
you to find anchorage. Nevertheless it sometimes occurs that detached 
and similarly deep banks lie before these. In digging holes in these 
banks water is found at the level of the sea, but always among the 
shingle. 

Such shingle banks are met with in other regions, but nowhere so 
frequently as in the Seas of Behring and Okhotsk. They are seen at 
every step, and a glance is sufficient to demonstrate that they are formed 
by the sea, but in what manner is not so evident. 

The inner bay extends west-northwest and. northwest for nineteen 
miles, and throughout maintains nearly an equal breadth of three and 
a half miles. The opening is rather narrowed by a low gravel-bed, 
at half a mile west of Gape Pnaougoun. Its highest part is covered 
with a turfy and humid moss, in the center of which is a lake of fresh 
water — a strange circumstance. Its distance from the South Cape is 
two and a quarter miles. Here is the chief entrance; there are more 
than twenty-seven fathoms water, and no danger. In the east passage 
there are not more than eleven feet water. 

Cape Pnaougoun and the coast, for a mile distant, are formed by a 
bed of gravel; further off, though low, it is perpendicular, and covered 
with snow. Extending from Cape Pnaougoun to the north-northeast 
and northwest it forms a cove, one and a half mile long and wide, in 
which is secure anchorage. Captain Kotzebue says: "At twelve miles 
from the entrance, the bay takes a northwest direction. At three miles 
further are two high and steep islands; the easternmost was named 
Chramtschenko; the other and smaller one, Petrof Isle, from the first 
and second pilots of the Rurick. The bay terminates in a circular and 
shallow cove, iif which two small rivers throw their cataracts of the 
purest water.'' 

At the extremity of St. Lawrence Bay the termination of a chain of 
high and peaked mountains abuts, which has every appearance of being 
a branch of the chain traversing the Tchuktchis country from east to 
west, and joining the Stanovoi chain. 

But few birds or fish, for provision, were seen here; a few salmon 
were all that were procured. But these privations were amply compen- 
sated by the abundance of reindeer which may be procured from the 
wandering Tchuktchis, always near the coast in the autumn, for iron 
articles, &c., or, above all, for tobacco. 

A large quantity of sea-calves and morses are brought hither in the 
winter upon the ice. Fresh water is to be had, and of very excellent 
quality, but not everywhere readily procurable. Captain Llitke took 
his from a brook one mile from Cape Pnaougoun; it may be taken from 
the beach by means of a hose; on the other hand, not a morsel of wood 
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can be got. It is worthy of remark that, although the opposite or 
American coast abounds with it, both growing and drift, not a single 
piece is brought here by the sea. The tides are very insignificant; the 
♦ greatest difference observed was fifteen inches; and were usually very 
irregular. As near as could be ascertained, the establishment of the 
port was 4^. 20m. It is said that it never rises more than four feet in the 
autumn, when strong gales occnr. The currents are strong, but appar- 
ently as irregular as the tides. Winds generally light; those between 
south and east bring the fog, and those from the worth or northwest 
dissipate it. 

The observations made upon the bed of gravel make its west point 
latitude 65© 37' 30'' north, and longitude 170o 53' 30" west; the latter 
differing half a degree from Kotzebue's position. Variation, 24P 4' east; 
dip, 760 42'. 

Metchigtmensk Bay. — From Cai>e Krleougoun the coast turns rap- 
idly in the northwest part, and, cnr\ang in an open bay, extends for 
twenty miles to the west to a moderately elevated but very steep cape, 
on which is the large village of Lugren. Up to this the coast is covered 
with moss, and rises inseosibly to uniform hills. The coast appeared 
clear, without any danger. A bed of gravel, separating Metchigmensk 
Bay from the sea, extends from Cape Lugren for twenty miles to the 
west, curving to the south. 

The entrance to the bay is very difficult, from its narrowness and the 
lowness of the points forming it. Before making them out, the people 
on them will be seen, as if walking on the water. Besides this, the 
entrance is so placed that its opening cannot be made out until it is 
brought to bear northwest by compass, and consequently when near the 
western side. It must thus be sought from the mast-head, like the 
opening to a coral reef, which, in foggy weather, is impracticable. The 
village of Igouan (called Agutkino on Billings's plan, which was found 
correctly delineated) would be a" good guide if it were permanent, but it 
is only there in summer. 

The village of Metchigm, on the west side, at two miles from the 
point of the gravel bed, is a sure mark. The winter yourts show them- 
selves by a thick verdure on and around them. The best mark to find 
the entrance is a cape on the- north of the bay, which, on the continental 
side, projects to the south. It is tolerably high, even, and ends in a low 
point to the southwest, appearing, at a distance, like two or three 
islands. The northernmost and longest of these apparent islands, which' 
is distinguished by a cliff, lies west-northwest by compass from the 
entrance. Bringing it on this bearing, and steering for it, you go right 
for the entrance. The Bay of Metchigmensk penetrates the land for a 
great distance, but it was not explored. The remarks as to supplies at 
St. Lawrence Bay equally apply to this. The entrance of the bay was 
assumed to be in latitude 65© SO' 30" north, and longitude 172^ west. 

The bed of gravel which forms the west side of the entrance of 
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Metchigmensk Bay extends five or six miles to the northwest; about 
half way it is cut by a rivulet in the southwest angle of the bay, through 
^which the Tchuktchis say their baidars alone can pass. 

j^t fifteen miles from Metchigmensk Bay, Cape Khaluetkin projects, 
very remarkable- for a round-topped mountain. To the south of the cape 
is H61iaghyn Bay, surrounded by a very low coast, apparently termina* 
ting in an inner bay, but of no importance. 

Thence the coast turns to southeast to CapeNygtchygan, which, from 
north and northeast, at fifteen miles distant, appears to be an island, on 
account of the lowness of the land between it and H^liaghyn Bay. It is 
steep; to the northwest of it a bed of gravel extends three or four 
miles, which unites at its other end to the coast, forming a lake or bay. 
Beyond Cape Kygtchygan is the opening of the extensive Strait of 
S^niavine. 

Strait of S:6niavine. — The existence of this remarkable strait was 
not suspected until the voyage of Captain Lutke, who applied the name 
of his vessel to it. The entrance was noticed by Behring as a gulf. 
Cook took it to be a shallow bay.* Captain Sarytscheff also saw it 
through the fog. 

86niavine Strait is formed by two large islands, Arakamtchetchen 
and Ittygran. It runs first towards the southwest, then south, and to 
the east, nearly thirty miles, and from six miles to half a mile in breadtti. 
Its entrance is between Capes Keegtchan and Kougouan,bearing south one- 
half east and north one-half west, five miles apart. Each of them is distin- 
guished by tolerably high mountains. Neegtchan lies some distance from 
the coast ; but Kougouan falls perpendicularly into the sea, and was distin- 
guished by Cook. Cape Neegtchan, in latitude 64^ 55' 30'' north, and 
longitude 172° 17' 30" west, is the northern limit of the strait; as Cape 
Mertens, in latitude 64° 33' 15", and longitude 172° 20', is its southern 
extremity. 

At two miles from Cape Neegtchan is the small river Maritch. Its 
mouth is a good harbor for small vessels, as they can moor against the 
land. The current runs strongly out of it, but it is not deep far up it. 
Near the mouth, to the northwest, is the Tchuktchi village, Yaniakinon. 
Penkegnei Bay extends beyond the entrance, first northwest one-quarter 
west five miles, then as far to southwest one-quarter south, then two 
miles to west. It is surrounded by high mountains, advancing to the 
coast itself. It is deep and safe, but, from being so far from the sea, is 
inconvenient. 

The continental coast from this bay runs six miles to south and south- 
west to Abolecheff Bay, partly steep, partly sloping, but mountainous 
throughout. Its opening is in front of the south point of Arakamtch- 
etchen Island, and it extends six miles to thB west and west-southwest. 
Its breadth is one to one and a half mile. Its north shore consists of 
a gravel bed, behind which, at a short distance, high mountains rise, 

^ Cook's Third Voyage, vol ii, p. 472. 
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among which Tagleokon is remarkable for its perfectly conical summit. 
The upper part of the bay is surrounded by a very low and sandy shore. 
There is good anchorage throughout above the second cape; but to be 
perfectly sheltered you must double the third cape, and lie in seventeen 
to nineteen fathoms, sticky mud. Fresh water abounds everywhere, but 
•no wood to be obtained. 

From the first or southeast cape of Abolecheff Bay the coast runs five 
miles to southwest one-quarter south, and forms a bay open to the north- 
northeast. The surrounding mountains wiU not permit a ray of the sun 
to penetrate into it: it is, therefore, cold, somber, and frozen. From 
this icy bay the coast runs three miles to the east, and approaches the 
west extremity of Ittygran Island. A bay on the latter corresponds to 
a gravel bed running to the northeast, and is made remarkable by the 
high pyramidal mountain, Elpynghyn; the two together form a shel- 
tered harbor, with nine to twenty fathoms. 

From the mountain Elpynghyn the coast trends evenly to east and 
east-southeast for six miles; then with steep, reddish cliffs, two miles 
further to Cape Mertens, the south termination of S6niavine Strait. 

Cape Mertens is high, steep, and is distinguished by a mountain 
with three summits. Between it and the Elpynghyn Mountaia there is 
no shelter. 

Arakamtchetchen Island, the largest of the islands forming the 
Strait of S6niavine, is sixteen miles long from southwest to northeast, 
and eight and a half miles in its greatest breadth. From the south- 
west point to nearly one-half its length it is traversed by a chain of hills, 
moderately high, with flattened summits ; the highest of which, Mount 
Athos, has two separate granitic rocks crowning its summit a short dis- 
tance apart. This was one of the most important points in Captain 
Liitke's examination ; from its top they had a superb view, extending all 
over the strait, from Cape !N"ouneagino in the north, to St. Lawrence 
Island in the south. Cape Kyghynin, the east point of the island, and 
the easternmost point of the land forming the Strait of S6niavine, is in 
latitude 64^ 46' north, and longitude 172o 7' west, and twenty-eight miles 
due east of the bottom of Penkegnei Bay, its western extremity. 

Cape Kougouan, the north point of the island,, forms, with Cape 
Neegtchan, the north entrance of the strait, to which the natives give 
the name of Tchiarloun. 

Port Eatmanoff, at two miles southwest from Cape Kougouan, is the 
port. It is small but good, and is preferable to all others on account of 
its proximity to the sea. It is easy to make out by Cape Kougouan and 
another cape equally steep but. lower, at three and a half miles west- 
southwest from it ; Port Eatmanoff is midway between them. The port 
is formed by a gravel bed, extending one thousand yards west-southwest 
from the coast it joins. A portion of the space behind it, one and a half 
cable's length in diameter, has twenty-four to thirty-six feet water, muddy 
bottom. Vessels can moor to the gravel bed, where neither wind nor 
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swell can incommode them. At two and a half cables' length from the 
south point of the bed of gravel is an isolated sand-bank, with eight 
feet water over it 5 this point must therefore be kept not more than one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred yards off in rounding It. Water may 
be got from a rivulet at the south point. 

Cape Paghelian, the southwest extremity of the island, is eight miles * 
from this port, the coast between being nearly straight. There is good 
anchorage in this slight bay formed by it, and tolerable shelter. The 
w^hole of the coast is low and strong. Cape Paghelian is the extremity 
of a bed of sandy gravel, extending five hundred yards south, 74P west 
from the southwest extremity of the island itself. It is scarcely above 
the surface of the water. From its commencement the rocky shores run 
one and a half mile to the east, rising quickly to form the Meinghyn- 
gai Mountain, conspicuous from its rounded top. Then begins a gravel 
bed, which, trending in a curve to southeast and southwest, forms the 
excellent road of Clasenapp. The extremity of this gravel bed, called 
Yerghin, is one and three-quarter mile to south, 65 Jo east from Cape 
Paghelian. There is good achorage in the bay thus formed in from ten 
to sixteen fathoms, mud. You may even moor to the bed of gravel. 
Fresh water is scarcer here than in other parts, but in its northeast angle 
are some good ponds. On Cape Yerghin is a village of two or three 
yourts. 

From this cape the gravel bed runs two miles to the northeast to a 
pointed and steep cape; then the shore gradually trends to Cape 
RyghyniU. 

iTTYaRAN Island, two miles to the south of the previous island, is 
six miles long east and west, and two or three miles broad. Its north- 
west e?:tremity is distinguished by a blackish and perpendicular rock. 
From thence the north coast of the island runs directly east, and then 
turns to southeast, to south, and southwest to Cape Postels, the southeast 
extremity of the island, lying three miles northwest one-quarter north 
from Cape Mertens, and two and a half miles from the nearest part of the 
continent. This forms the breadth of the south entrance to the Strait 
of S^niavine, called by the Tchuktchis Tchetchekouioum. Cape Postels 
is distinguished by a moderately high hill, with a perfectly round top. 

Kynkai Island, which is not more than three-quarters of a mile in cir- 
cuit, lies one and three-quarter mile to south 62° west from Cape 
Paghelian, and one and a quarter mile to northwest of the northwest 
extreme of Ittygran Island. It is moderately high, rocky, slopes rapidly, 
and has a bare and flattish top. 

Kouneangan, a small rocky islet, is outside the strait, lying four and 
a half miles northeast one-quarter north from Cape Mertens. It is clifiy 
all around, about eighty feet high, and covered with a pleasing verdure. 

One remarkable feature of the Strait of S^niavine, which also occurs 
at the Bay of St. Lawrence, is, that in these straits, inclosed by coasts, 
the depth is greater than in the middle of the adjacent sea, which 
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does not exceed, except in some parts, twenty-four fathoms. On the 
American coast the depth is not great ; but it is still more singular that 
this depth is separated from the shallower open sea by a bank with still 
less water over it ; so that the soundings first decrease on approaching 
the coast, and then increase when on it. In the middle of Behring's 
Strait the depths diminish equally on either side. 

The tides were almost imperceptible two or three days after the new 
moon, but a strong north wind raised the level, temporarily, two or three 
feet. 

The wind naturally affects the atmosphere; with those between north 
and west it is clear; the south brings clouds, and southeast moisture. 

The variation of the compass at the river Maritch was 23^ 5' east. 

Vessels coming here to trade with the Tchuktchis generally visit the 
Bay of St. Lawrence, but this doubtless will be, or has been, abandoned 
for the Strait of S^niavine. It is sixty miles further south, and more 
sheltered from ice and north winds. Its superior ports, too, are a great 
advantage. For a short stay, and to procure water, Glasenapp Bay will 
be found excellent. If a longer stay is to be made, Abolecheff Bay will 
answer. Should it be necessary to entirely discharge a vessel, and heave 
her down, Ratmanoff Bay offers every facility. The Strait of S^niavine 
also offers more trade, because the Reindeer Tchuktchis assemble here 
in greater numbers, from the superiority of the pasturage, even over 
those of the Bay of Anadyr. 

Cape Tchaplin. — The coast from Cape Mertens runs to the south. 
The mountains recede into the interior, and from the coasts, bed of 
gravel projects, which, trending in a curve to southeast and east, forms 
the long point caUed Cape Tchaplin, in latitude 64^ 24' 30", and longi- 
tude 1720 14' west. The Tchuktchis have a large summer habitation on 
the cape. 

At the commencement of this bed of gravel high mountains, with 
pointed summits, advance to the shore. They are the last branch on 
this side, and are not seen again until we approach the head of the Gulf 
of St. Croix. To the west of this steep coast is an open cove, extending 
two miles to the north ; from this cove the coast runs to the south, but 
the mountains forming it are lower. They, for the most part, jut out in 
steep and high escarpments, with large gaps between, in which, in some 
instances, are gravel beds extending, on which the Tchuktchis have some 
temporary habitations. 

Cape Tchoukotskoi. — ^Further on the coast ti'ends towards the south- 
west and west, and gradually towards the northwest quarter. Captain 
Liitke considered the southernmost point of this extent of coast as Cape 
Tchoukotskoi. Geographers had for a long period denominated the 
most projecting part of this coast by that title, and it seemed only rea- 
sonable that this usage should be followed. It is a bluff* headland declin- 
ing in a narrow crest, from which rise some high rocks, terminating in 
points. It abuts on the sea with a small roundish hill, on which some 
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similar isolated rocks rise. These may all be very , readily distinguished 
in coming east or west ; but viewed from the south, it is all confounded 
with the coast. 

The cape lies in latitude 64P 16' north, and longitude 173° 10' west. 
Cook assigned its position as 64P 13' and 173^ 24', but he saw it from a 
^eat distance, and near its parallel; this discrepancy of longitude is 
therefore not remarkable. According to Behring's journal its latitude 
is 64P 20'. Beyond this commences the Gulf of Anadyr. 

The Gulf of Anadyr. — ^The southwest limit of this gulf may be 
placed at Cape St. Thaddeus, lying two hundred miles south 65° west 
from Cape Tchoukotskoi. With this breadth in its opening, the gulf is 
four hundred and twenty miles in circuit, without reckoning the smaller 
sinuosities and the Gulf of St. Croix, which is one hundred and eighty 
miles in circuit. 

Up to the time of the visit of Captain Liitke, Behring had been the 
only navigator who had sailed in it. Behring went around it, anchored 
on the west coast in latitude 63° 47', discovered the Gulf of St. Croix, 
took in water at the small open Bay of Transfiguration, after which he 
followed the coast at a short distance, as far as the strait now bearing 
his name. Behring had not the means at command for making observa- 
tions with the accuracy required in modern times; but the direction of 
the coasts, traced simply, from his route, had more resemblance to their 
real bearings than all the details that were to be found on thccharts. 

From Cape Tchoukotskoi the coast extends to northwest. At twelve 
miles to north 70° west from this cape we reach Cape Stol6ti6, (of the 
century,) which much resembles the former, of a blackish color, and 
having, in a similar manner, isolated rocks on its crest. The coast 
between is steep, and without any remarkable sinuosities. 

At seven and a half miles from Cape Stol^ti^, Cape Ouliakhpen pro- 
jects in a steep declivity, and is high. The rocks of this cape, and also 
of those further to the northwest, are not so black as those which extend 
towards Cape Tchoukotskoi ; and the isolated and pointed rocks on their 
crests are not seen here. On the east side of this cape is an open bay, 
into which the small river Youten falls. 

Port Providence. — It is presumed that the open bay just alluded 
to by Captain Lutke is the same with that which has recently afforded 
winter shelter for her Majesty's ship Plover, in 1848-'4:9, which was dis- 
patched in search of the missing expedition of Sir John Franklin. From 
the brief notice that has as yet appeared, it is extensive, with safe anch- 
orage, protected from the sea by a long low spit. A supply of water 
could be conveniently obtained from the anchorage first selected. Com- 
mander Moore's subsequent proceedings he d^cribes'thus : 

" On the 20th of October, 1848, finding the direction and force of the 
wind to continue, the temperature of the air to fall as low as 23J Fah- 
renheit, and the sea-water to 28J, I deemed it prudent to take the opin- 
ion of the officers as to whether an endeavor to proceed to the north- 
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ward should be made. These opinions were strictly in accordance with 
my own sentiments, viz., that it would be better to remain in this secure 
harbor for the winter than make a useless attempt to proceed north- 
ward, with a probability of being unable to regain my advantageoos 
position, (from which I could send out overland expeditions,) and on 
account of the advanced season to lose the chance of wintering even in 
Petropaulo v§ki. I therefore determined that, should no favorable change 
take place before the 26th, to select a convenient spot in which to place 
the ship for the winter. 

" On th(B 23d a still further reduction of temperature took place ; the 
upper part of the harbor was reported freezing over, and large masses 
of ice forming during the night about the ship ; in consequence of which, 
after a personal examination of an inner harbor possessing many ad- 
vantages, I removed thither on the 24th, anchoring at 3h p. m. in seven 
fathoms. 

" Emma Harbor, to which I had now removed, communicated with 
the larger one by an opening a mile wide, forming a basin four miles 
long and one mile and a half in breadth, surrounded on every side by 
lofty mountains, except to the southward, where it was separated from 
the sea by a tract of low land and an extensive lagoon, and having deep 
water at the entrance and middle, with good anchorage on each side 
close to the shore. On the low land to the south was a native settle- 
ment of seven huts, to which belonged a large herd of reindeer, from which 
I hoped from time to time to obtain supplies of fresh meat. Considering 
it, however, safer for the ship, on account of the force and prevalence of 
the northeast winds, as well as the probability of the ice drifting, and on 
the whole better to be at a little distance from a people whose friendly 
disposition was not yet established, I removed to the north side of the 
harbor on the 25th, and there secured the ship for the winter on the 
28th of October. 

"From the 29th the people were employed in dismantling the ship, 
leaving nothing but the lower rigging over the mastheads, building a 
house of stone for the convenience of working the forge, drying the 
clothes, &c., and housing the ship in, all ol' which was completed by the 
8th of November. 

" During this time ice was continually forming around, and frequently 
broken up by squalls and strong northeast winds, so that the ship was 
not finally frozen tri until the 18th, when the natives were first enabled 
to visit us alongside the ship in their sledges drawn by dogs. 

" The different tribes of natives near my winter quarters at first ap- 
peared to hesitate about coming on board, but on making a few presents 
and allowing some traffic^o be carried on with them, they gained confi- 
dence, at least so far as to enter the ship readily when invited to do so, 
we being careful on aU occasions to guard against treachery on their 
part, on account of the warlike and relentless character attached to the 
people of these coasts by some authors. 
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" During the months of November and December the ship was daily 
visited, not only by those in the vicinity, but also by others from a dis- 
tance along the coast and inland, by intercourse with whom I was ena- 
bled to satisfy myself that they were not only peaceful, but disposed to 
be actively Mendly towards myself and the officers and men under my 
command.'' 

The position of the harbor, ascertained during this stay, is latitude 64^ 
25^ 55'' north, longitude 173o V 15" west. 

The officers of the Plover made several excursions into the neighbor- 
hood, and in February one of these parties reached within sight of the 
East Cape^ They were all, however, conducted under great hardships. 

Cape Yakkoun, like Cape Ouliakhpen, is very high and very steep. 
It is conspicuous from a pyramidal rock rising from its summit. 

Cape Tohing-an falls from a great height, almost perpendicularly, 
into the sea. It is very remarkable by a red band which intersects the 
cape from its summit to its base. Between it and Cape Yakkoun is an 
open bay, around which the coast slopes down. A village was seen in it. 

From Cape Tching-an the coast, consisting chiefly of perpendicular 
rocks, trends to northwest and west-northwest as far as Cape Span- 
berg. It is high, and in latitude 64^ 42J' north, and longitude 174^ 42' 
west. On the south side of the cape is a high steep rock, with a rounded 
top ; and on the west side is a hill equally rounded, the flanks of which 
gradually slope on either side. Between this cape and Cape Halgan, 
nine, miles distant to the north, 71^ west, a bay penetrates into the land, 
which circumstances did not permit Captain Liitke to examine in detail. 

Cape Halgan is high and very steep. Seen from the south side, a 
small head slopes to the right; but on the west side is a serrated and 
pointed ridge. In front of it is a large detached rock. 

Cape Kinirlioun is as high and as bluff as the preceding, and in gen- 
eral the iutervening coast is equally so. This cape is very remarkable 
by its flat top, but more so from its entirely different appearance from 
that which follows it, Cape Attcheun, in latitude 64^ 46', longitude 175° 
28'. This latter cape, moderately elevated, steep to seaward, is separ- 
ated from Cape Ninirlioun by a bay surrounded by a low coast, from 
which a long chain of mountains extends to the northwest, a country 
covered with moss. That which forms the southeast side of Cape Att- 
cheun, at the distance of twenty miles or more, seems to be detached. 

TBANSFiauRATiON BAY. — ^A coast with a similar appearance extends 
in a winding manner four miles to the northwest to a small open bay, 
which Liitke recognized as Behring's Bay of Transfiguration, or Preo- 
brayenia. It is surrounded by a I6w shore, and towards its extremity 
it receives the river . Ledianaya, (frozen,) which the Tchuktchis call 
Kouivaem. 

From this bay the coast is high, nearly perpendicular, and like a wall ; 
it extends nine miles to Cape EnmeMan. Cape Behring is equally high 
12 AD 
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and perpendicular ; but between them there is a small space, where the 
even, uniform coast curves into the form of an open bay. 

Cape Behbing is situated in latitude 66© (y 3(K' north, longitude 176o 
5V west. It is particularly noticeable, because here suddenly terminate 
the steep rocks which, with small exceptions, form the entire extent of 
coast as far as Gape Tchoukotskoi, and further north the cpast becomes 
Rtill lower. The mountains in this space are similar to those at Gape 
Tchoukotskoi ^ of a mean height, level at the summit, sloping, and even 
flat, which particularly characterizes the mountains about Gape Ninir- 
lioun. The high and peaked mountains, like those in the Bay of St. 
Lawrence, will no longer be seen, even in the distance. From Gape 
Behriug the coast turns abruptly to the northeast, then to north, slop- 
ing gradually, and terminating perpendicularly in some parts, as far as 
Gape Tchirikoft*, which is steep, and forms an open bay. In many places 
on the mossy land traces of rivulets or small streams are seen, and on 
their borders Tchuktchi villages. Gape Tchirikoff has astolerably high 
hill, with a peaked top on it. 

Beyond this only a single blufif and high cape can be distinguished, 
lying four or Ave miles to the northwest of Gape Tchirikoff. The coast 
thence trends' towards the mouth of a large river, fix)m whence it takes 
a westerly direction. Gaptain Lutke, not being able to get any commu- 
nications with the inhabitants near this part, could not ascertain the 
name of this river. The direction of its course is generally north and 
south, but it falls into the sea to southwest. It flows through low lands, 
so that, at the distance of lifteen or twenty miles, only a large opening 
is seen, beyond which nothing is visible. It is doubtful whether sufiOi- 
•eient depth of water for ships would be found, because, at ten miles 
^om its mouth, the lead only gave six to seven fathoms. It most prob- 
ably takes its rise near the same place where. the rivers that flow into 
the bays of Koulutchinsko'i and Metchigmenskoi do. Lands covered 
with moss and marshes apparently occupy all the space comprised 
between the head of these bays and the river. Towards the south, as 
far as Gape Behring, the hills of moderate height are alone covered with 
moss, with the exception of the two capes that have been mentioned- 

All the eastern shore of the Gulf of Anadyr is destitute of wood. 

The soundings from Gape Tchoukotskoi up to Gape Attcheun show 
from twenty-seven to thirty-one fathoms at the distance of six to ten 
sniles from the coast, the bottom mud or gravel. Off Gape Behring 
there are eighteen to twenty-two fathoms at eight miles distant; off 
Gape Tchirikoff' there are not more than ten or eleven fathoms at the 
same distance; and still further there are not more than seven or eight 
^thorns. Here the bottom is generally gravelly. 'So sort of danger 
was perceived from the S^niavine. It must therefore be considered that 
it is clear throughout, because Behring, who kept close to the land all 
Tthe way beyond the cape now bearing his name, does not either make 
mention of any shoal or reef whatever. 
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The variation of the compass in this part is from 19o to 20° east. 
To the west of the river above described the coast is low for four 
miles, and then commences to become hilly. The mountains, higher 
than those on the east coast, are peaked or flat at the summit, but are 
all dispersed without any order, with valleys at intervals very deeply 
cut in, through which rivulets and small rivers flow. The coast in this 
form extends fifteen miles west-northwest one-quarter west, and west- 
nortbwest, farming a small open bay, into which a small river falls, and 
terminated on the south by a high bluff cax>e. The bottom of the bay 
is in latitude 64° 36J', and longitude 176^ 48', and is properly the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Anadyr. On the west side of. the 
cape just mentioned is another equally open bay, into which a tolerably 
large river flows from the north, and winding in large valleys between 
the mountains. 

At three or four miles fiwm this last river the most remarkable bed of 
gravel that had been seen comm^ices. It extends without interruption 
to southwest and west for forty-five nautic miles, a« far as Cape Meetch- 
ken, in the Gulf of St. Croix, and consequently forming the largest 
portion of the north coast of the Gulf of Anadyr. Some portions of 
this were hidden by the fog, but that part which was seen from the 
S^niavine was of a wearying uniformity, the same waste and sterility; 
it was throughout nothing but a heap of bare shingle, with the excep- 
tion of a very few spots, where there had been, or still was, a habita- 
tion; there was also some grass, and other herbs that accompany man« 
A narrow and shallow canal separates this gravel bed from the conti- 
nental coast, which runs parallel to it, and bounds the sea with low red- 
dish cliffs. Further off a mossy plain extends to the first of the low and 
even mountains, seven or eight miles from the sea. 

Off Cape Meetchken the north coast of the gulf is broken, to form the 
entrance to the great Gulf of St. Croix. 

The eastern angles of the Gulf of Anadyr are the portions which have 
the least depth. There the number of fathoms equals the number of 
miles that you are off the coast. At twelve miles you have tVelve 
fathoms; at eight miles, eight fathoms, or rather somewhat less than 
this. Within three or four miles of the coast there are, however, still 
five or six fathoms. Along the gravel bed there is similar depth, but it 
increases to the westward. Off Cape Meetchken, at only two miles 
distant, you will find twenty-seven fathoms; but at one mile or one and 
a half mile from thence is a bank on which the S^niavine ran great 
risk of grounding. In the north part of the gulf the bottom is grav- 
elly throughout, but afber passing the bed of gravel it begins to be 
muddy. 

The GuxF OF St. Croix occupies a space of fifty-four miles of lati- 
tude, and thirty-five mil€)6 from east to west It reaches within ten 
miles of the Arctic circle. Its shores, to the distance of thirty five miles 
from its entrance, run nearly parallel to each other, to north-northwest, 
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and twenty miles apart. Further on they approach each other, and 
narrow the gulf to less than four miles. 

Gape Meetchken, the western extremity of the bed of gravel pre- 
viously described, forms the ea«t x>oint of the entrance; it is in latitude 
650 28' 40"', and longitude 178'^ 47^ The shortest distance to the oppo- 
site shore to the west is thirteen and one-third miles. 

There is good anchorage on the north side of Cape Meetchken, open, 
however, to northwest and west-northwest; the coast in this direction, 
being forty miles distant, affords not much protection, though Gaptain 
Liitke considers that, with proper precaution, a vessel might hold out in 
bad weather. The depth is live to nine fathoms, and the best place is to 
bring Gape Meetchken to bear southwest by compass. Gare must be 
taken, in entering, of the rocky bank before alluded to, which lies one 
and a half mile southwest of the cape. On the bed of gravel is a 
permanent establishment of the Staticmary Tchuktehis, called Meetch- 
ken, composed of seven or eight summer yourts. They were the most 
peaceable and the poorest that were met with ; though they were not in 
want, a ship could not procure anything from them. 

The eastern side of the gulf, the nearest part of which is eight miles 
from Gape Meetchken, has but very little depth. At three and a half 
or four miles there are but three fathoms. Further to the northwest a 
shoal extends one and a half and two miles from the coast, which is a 
low cliff of twelve, twenty, and in some parts sixty feet in height. Theie 
are no mountains whatever along the coast. It is a mossy plain, which, 
in some parts, gently rises into small hills. Only near the entrance a 
branch of the mountains advances, of which the nearest to the gulf is 
called by the Tchuktehis, Linglingai, a word in their language meaning 
'^ heart rock,'' in Eussian Serdze Kamen. It lies in latitude 65^ 36J' 
north, and longitude 178^ 17' west, and its height is 1,462 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is one of the best-determined points in the golf. 

At twenty-six miles &om Gape Meetchken a tolerably large and high 
bed of gravel advances from the coast to the northwest. It is covered 
with dry moss, and forms a dove two miles in circuit, exposed to the north- 
west, in which there is safer anchorage than in that at Gape Meetchken. 
There is no running water here, nor is there on all the coast, but ponds 
and small lakes are frequent, and afford good snow or ice water. 

At about eight mUes from this point a long and low point projects, 
forming the south limit of the Bay of KAnghynin, which is nearly si^ 
miles wide at its opening, and not less than forty miles in cii-cumference; 
but, on account of its shallow depth, it does not merit any attention. 

The northern side of the gulf presents an entire contrast to those of 
the east and western sides. High mountains here advance in three abrupt 
capes of a somber appearance, the extremities of which offer a resem- 
blance to the letter M. The superior angles df this letter are Egvekinot 
and Etelkouium Bays, and the base of its eastern line the north point of 
Eanghynin Bay. 
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Egvekinot Bay penetrates seven mHes dae north, with a breadth of 
one or one and a half mile. The high monntains which surround it 
leave all around a narrow band of low shore, and at the bottom a large 
valley covered with moss. There is no part of the bay worthy of the 
name of a harbor. 

EtelkouXum Bay lies by the side of the former. The entrance only 
was examined^ because as early as September 3, 1827, it was already 
covered, for the distance of more than five miles, with new ice. The 
depth in the entrance was thirteen to eighteen fathoms, muddy bottom. 
It had every appearance of being a good port. At the entrance of the 
bay, on its north side, a bed of gravel forms Krusenstem Cove, the open- 
ing of which is about a fourth of a mile wide, with seven to twelve fath- 
oms water. Quiet anchorage may be had within it. 

Beyond these two bays the north shore of the gulf trends ten miles to 
the west, sometimes perpendicularly, at others sloping, but mountainous 
throughout, and then turns suddenly to the south. At the angle of this 
curve is Engaoughin Bay, a round cove of nine miles in circuit, sheltered 
from the south by a low point projecting two miles to the west, and by 
a gravel bed standing alone in front of the point. This forms an excel- 
lent harbor, the only one worthy of the character in the Gulf of St. Croix. 

In the northwest angle of this port is a rivulet of fresh water, but it 
is only serviceable at high water. There are several ponds and lakes of 
fresh water. 

From this bay the western coast of the gulf runs south-southwest, and 
then curves gradually to the southeast, without forming a single remark- 
able bay or cove. At the distance of ten miles from the port the moun- 
tains advance very near to the sea, and reach it in places with high 
cliffs ; but further on the coast assumes an appearance exactly like that 
on the opposite or eastern side. This side of the bay is distinguished by 
its superior d^pth. There is not a single shoal throughout its extent. 
In latitude 66° 38' it forms a pointed cape, which curves rapidly to the 
south, and preserves this direction as far as the limits of the gull In 
the eenter the depths are from twenty-two to forty fathoms, muddy bot- 
tom throughout. 

The most remarkable mountain about it is that of Matatchingai*, at 
the bottom of Etelkoulum Bay* It is distinguished from aU others as 
well by its elevation as by its somber and rugged flanks. From the 
entrance of the gulf, at the distance of sixty miles, it appears at the sea 
level not to be more than twenty or thirty miles. Its height was calcu- 
lated at nine thousand one hundred and eighty feet. 

On the west side, up as far as the Port of Engaoughin, a large quan- 
tity of drift-wood is found, even long and large trunks of trees ; on the 
east and north coasts, on the contrary, not a single piece is met with. 
This circumstance is worthy of note. It proves that the current from 
the river Anadyr, from which it comes in entering the Gulf of St. Croix, 
bears chiefly to the west, although from the bearing of its shores, the 
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contrary would have been antieipated. On no part of the shores of the 
gulf is the smallest trace of growing wood to be met with. 

The tides were carefully observed. The establishment of the port 
appears to be Sh. 50m. The greatest rise was seven feet, but usually it 
was four and a half to five and a half feet; some former traces showed 
arise of nine feet* 

The variation of the compass on €ape Meetchken was 21^ 45' east 
The dip, 75© SC. 

The BiTBB Anadyb, which gives its name to the gulf which receives 
its waters, is the most considerable which falls into the Sea of Behring. 
Captain Lutke was prevented by circumst-ances from examining this 
portion of the gulf, which must therefore be left to the imperfect deline- 
ations of the chart for all farther ideas. 

Cape St. Thabdeus is the southwest cape of the Gulf of Anadyr. 
Behring gave this name to a cape on August 21, (O. S.,) being in lati- 
tude 62^ 42' J and from his data the term has been defined to apply to the 
high bluff cape situated in latitude 62o 42'^ and longitude 179o 38' east 
It has been considered that the cape to the southward (Cape iN'avarin) 
wa« the headland in question, but which is twenty-six miles more to the 
south. 

Cape St Thaddeus is the point which projects furthest to the east in 
this portion of the coast, while beyond the cape turns to the northwest and 
southwest, so that it forms a sort of natural limit to the Gulf of Anadyr. 
At fifteen miles to the southwest one-quarter south is another high cape, 
to which Captain Liitke applied the name of King, (most probably the 
same that that navigator took for Cape St. Thaddeus.) 

The Bat of Abghangel Gabbibl. — ^From Cape King the coast 
turns suddenly to the northwest, forming a bay, which penetrates the 
land to a depth not less than fifteen miles, with a breadth of six miles. 
To this bay Captain Liitke gave the name of Behring's vessel. 

Cape Navabin. — ^From Archangel Gabriel Bay the coast runs south 
to this cape, in latitude 62^ 16', and longitude 179^ 4^' east, beyond which 
it turns abruptly to the northwest ta form an open gulf, into which it is 
likely the river Khatyrka falls. In addition to its conspicuous situation, 
Cape Navarin is remarkable for a high mountain on its point, two thou- 
sand five hundred and twelve feet in height, the flanks of which descend 
nearly perpendicularly into the sea. This has been taken as the real Cape 
St. Thaddeus of Behring, but it does not accord with his journal. 

Cape Navarin is the south extremity of the peninsula which bounds 
the Bay of Archangel Gabriel on the south. A chain of high mountains 
extends through it Mount Heiden surpasses the rest in elevation, (two 
thousand two hundred and thirty feet,) and is distinguished by its con- 
ical form. In the middle of September, (1827,) it was entirely covered 
with snow. 

All this part of the coast, according to the examination by Captain 
Liitke, differs very greatly from all previous delineations. After Behr- 
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ing, Captain King, or rather Gierke, was the only visitor previously, but 
this was at such a distance that the greatest discrepancies exist, espe- 
cially in longitudes. From these discordances it is almost impossible to 
fix exactly the points intended by each navigator. On all old charts 
this portion of the coast is shown nearly half a degree too far north. 

The variation of the compass on Cape IN'avarin was 13° 35' east. 

From the cape we have a long interval of coast, upwards of three 
huuded and fifty miles in extent, of which we know nothing. Captain 
Gierke passed it at a^eat distance, andCa.ptainL1itke, both in his pro- 
gress to the north and on his return, was prevented by bad and foggy 
weather ixom making any observation on it. It is the country inhabited 
by the Koriaks, (Kariaks,) who have been previously noticed. 

Gape Olutobskai is the first point described by Captain Lutke. It 
is in latitude 59^^ 58', and longitude 170o 28' east. It is remarkable by 
a high mountain with three summits, (2,537 feet,) with a steep ascent 
from the sea. At a short distance to the north there is a hillock of a 
conical form. From this cape the coast extends on one side to west- 
northwest, towards the Gulf of OlutorskoY ; and on the other, first four 
miles to east-northeast, then thirty miles to the north, rather inclining 
to the east. In all this extent it is mountainous, and falls into the sea 
in cliffy head lands. In the latter half of September there was much 
snow on the ground, and not a plant could be seen. 

The Gulf of Olutorskoi was not examined by Captain Liitke on account 
of the fog and its distance. Its western termination is a cape, which 
was supposed to be Cape Govenskoi. According to an imperfect obser- 
vation, it is in latitude 59° 50', and longitude 166o 18' east. It is high, bluff, 
and cliffy, and over it are some high mountains which were covered with 
snow. 

Cape Ilpinskoi. — ^From this cape the last-named coast trends nearly 
west to Cape Ilpinskoi, where the coast suddenly becomes lower. This 
cape is in latitude 59° 48J', and longitude 164^ 57' east. Projecting from 
mountains of a moderate height, it advances to the southwest iii an even 
point, not very high, and falling perpendicularly into the sea. Accord- 
ing to Krachenninikoff, it is joined to the continent by an isthmus so 
low and narrow that the sea washes over it. 

Yerkhotoursky or Little Karaghinsky Island lies directly before Cape 
Ilpinskoi. Its latitude is 59o 37^', and its longitude 164^ 43' east. It is 
of a round form, and three or four miles in circumference. On aU sides 
except the northwest it faUs perpendicularly into the sea. To the north- 
west it projects a short distance in a low point and a bed of gravel, on 
which were some habitations inhabited by the Koriaks, who come hither 
to hunt black foxes. 

The strait between Yerkhotoursky Island and Cape Hpinskoi is twelve 
miles broad. Nearly in the middle of it is a dangerous reef, awash, 
extending one and a half or two miles east and west. In the center is a 
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iBmall but high rock. A little to the north is a st<my islet, and it may be 
presumed that there are other dangers. 

From Gape Ilpinskoi the coast curves to the west and southwest, form- 
ing a large gulf, which is bounded to the south by the large island of 
Karaghinsky. 

As this bay forms one of the narrowest and the lowest portions of the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka, it is usually taken as the northern limit of 
that country ; the Bay of Penjinsk, in the Sea of Okhotsk, forming the 
opposite coast. 

Having thus described the shores and the adjacent islands of the Sea 
of Behring, it remains, to complete this chapter, to describe the detached 
islands which are found in it. In this we have derived much informa- 
tion from the voyages of Captains Liitke, Cook, Billings, Kotzbue, 
Beechey, and other navigators, whose works are quoted in the respective 
places. 

ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND. 

This island is the northernmost of those which lie in the open sea. It was 
discovered by Behring on St. Lawrence's day, August 10, 1728. He 
stated that he passed by it without observing anything particular on it 
except the cottages of some fishermen. 

Captain Cook gave it the name of Clerke Island ; but Captain King, 
who composed the third volume of the account of Cook's third voyage, 
does not use this designation. It was seen by Captain Kotzebue, who 
examined the east and southeast sides, but did not obs^ve the union of 
the east and west portions. In the early days of our knowledge of it 
it was supposed to consist of several islands. This arises from the nature 
of the land, the high extremities being connected by a tract of very low 
land, which consequently cannot be seen at a great distance. 

From this cause, beyond doubt, the islands Macarius, St. Stephen, St. 
Theodore, and St. Abraham of Lieutenant Syndt, are only the higher 
hills, which are all that are seen of St. Lawrence at a distance. Cook 
thus named a part of its extreme Anderson Island, after his deceased 
and much-respected surgeon. 

In 1828 Captain Schischmareff made a detailed examination of its 
shores, with the exception of that part examined by his former com- 
mander. Captain Kotzebue, in 1817.* On the southwest side is a small 
open bay, where the officers of the Eurick landed ; this spot is readily 
recognized by the small rocky island in its vicinity. 

From these examinations it appears that the island is above twenty- 
nine leagues in extent from east to west. The northwest point, to which 
Admiral Krusenstern has given the name of the Russian surveyor, 
Schischmareff Point, is in latitude 63° 46' north, longitude 171° 41' west. 
This exactly accords with the position determined by Captain Clerke, 
" who took it for an island." This island, if its boundaries were at this 

* Eotzebue's Voyage, p. 195. 
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time within our view, is about three leagues in circuit. The north part 
may be seen at the distance of ten or twelve leagues ; but as it falls in 
low land to the southeast, the extent of which we could not see, some of 
us conjectured that it might be joined to the land to the eastward of it, 
(which is now known to be the case,) but we were prevented by the 
haziness of the weather from ascertaining this. They were covered with 
snow, and presented a most dreary picture.* 

A very projecting point on the north side of the island is in latitude 
630 12' north, longitude 169^ 50' west. Captain Kotzebue places the 
eastern point of the island in latitude 63^ 18', and longitude 168° 48', 
from which Schischmareff differs slightly, as he does, too, in the configu- 
ration of the coast. 

The island which Cook saw near this point, in latitude 63^ 10', and 
longitude 169^ 50', is composed, according to Kotzebue, of two islands ; 
Schischmareff says there are three. The inhabitants call the eastern 
part of the coast Kegalack, and the western Chibocko. 

The eastern part of the island is named Cape Anderson, and here an 
historic doubt existed. 

A ^hoal of eleven fathoms was found by the Blossom precisely in the 
situation assigned to a small island named by Cook after his respected 
surgeon, Mr. Anderson. This island had never been seen after, and the 
veracity of the great navigator has been in consequence impeached. 
Captain Beechey, however, rectifies this error, having found that it was 
intended for the east end of St. Lawrence Island ; the compilers of his 
chart appear to have overlooked cei*tain data collected here, which would 
not have been omitted had Cook's life been spared.t 

We have no detailed description of the shores or capabilities of the 
island. The foregoing are the principal facts relating to it scattered 
through the works quoted. 

ST., MATTHEW ISLAND. 

This island was discovered by Lieutenant Syndt, in August, 1766. 
Captain Cook, ignorant of this circumstance, considered it as a new dis- 
covery in 1778, and called it Gore's Island. He only saw the southeast 
part from a distance, and probably only made out the small island lying 
separately to the north, which the Eussian promychlenniks call Morjovi 
or Morses' Island, as it is here only that these animals visit. Since 
Cook's time, it has been seen by several Eussian navigators. Sarytscheff 
anchored here; Schischmareff passed close to it; but none have given 
a detailed description of it. On the Eussian charts it has always borne 
its original name, Matvoi, or St. Matthew; but to preserve the name by 
Cook, LUtke has called the west extremity of the island Cape Gore. 

St. Matthew Island lies northwest and southeast, and in a direct line 
is twenty-seven miles long and three and a half to four and a half in * 



• Cook's Third Voyage, vol. iii, p. 243. 
t Beechey, Voyage of the Blossom, p. 563. 
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bieadth. Its shores consist partly of high rocks, partly of Rw land. 
The southeast extremity of the island, most justly called by Cook Gape 
Upright, rises out of the water like a wall to the height of fourteen 
hundred feet } this is the highest point of the island. It foils suddenly 
to the northwest, forming a very low and very narrow isthmus ; not being 
seen beyond four or five miles, causes Oape Upright, even at this dis- 
tance, to appear as a separate island. Beyond this isthmus the island 
increases in breadth and elevation, and then again contracts, forming 
another isthmus similar to the first, at nine miles from it, then a third, 
from which formation St. Matthew at a distance appears like several 
islands. The southeast or outer point of Gape Upright is in latitude 60^ 
18', and longitude 172o 4' west. 

At twelve miles west, 6<^ north from this cape, is Sugar-loaf Gape, thus 
named from an extremely remarkable mountain which surmounts it. 
This mountain is one thousand four hundred and thirty-eight feet in 
height, and on every side appears as an irregular cone. Its x)ointed 
summit, the only one on the island, could be seen over every lower portion 
of the island, and Captain Liitke says was of the greatest utility as a 
mark to connect these observations. Between Cape Sugar-loaf and Cape 
Upright are two bays, entirely unprotected, surrounded by low shores. 
On the north side of the Sugar-loaf is a similar bay, and an isthmus 
similar to that connecting Cape Upright. From this towards the north- 
west to the west extreme, Cape Gore, are almost perpendicular rocks, 
intersected in many parts by ravines. 

Cape Gore terminates to seaward in a low cliff. Off it are some rocky 
islets. At nine miles north from the cape and three from the north end 
of the island, on the coast quite by itself, is a remarkable rock of a 
rhomboidal form. 

The north point of the island named by Captain Liitke after Captain 
Sarytscheft's vessel, is in latitude 60^ 38', and longitude 172^ 41' west- 
It is steep, but much lower than Cape Uptight. The eastern shore of 
the island much resembles the opposite one; there are corresponding 
bays on either side, which form the narrow isthmuses. 

Morjovi Island is steep on every part except the southwest. Its north 
extreme in latitude 60^ 44', and longitude 172o 52' west, equals Cape 
Upright in elevation, and much resembles it. The south end extends in 
a low point to the southeast, where the officers of the Slava Eossii, Bil- 
lings's ship, landed. 

Pinnacle Island, justly so named by Cook, lies sixteen miles west- 
southwest from Cape Upright. Two sides, nearly perpendicular, unite 
at the elevation of nine hundred and ninety feet in a pointed crest, with 
a number of pointed rocks on it ; at the steep southwest extremity are 
some isolated rocks, and the northeast point terminates in an entire 
. range of connected and extraordinary pointed rocks. 

The shores of St. Matthew are clear and the depth very great. There 
might not be great diflftculty in landing in fine weather in the bays. The 
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island is not inhabited, and is scarcely capable of being so; the Eassian 
company attempted to fix a small colony here in 1809, but one-half per- 
ished from scurvy, and it was then abandoned. The fonnation of the 
island is volcanic. The variation was found to be 19^ 5' east.* 

PRIBUILOFF ISLAJNDS. 

These are a group of three small rocky islands, two of which were dis- 
covered by M. Pribuiloff, in 1768 ; this officer was under Captain Bil- 
lings's expedition in 1790. At first they were called Novy, (new,) then 
Lebedevski, from the name of the owner of the vessel which discovered 
them. M. Ohelekoff called them Zouboff 5 more recently they have been 
called Kotovy, (sea-bears,) and Severny, (north,) from the immense quan- 
tity of the animals found there, and their position relative to Oilnal- 
ashka. Admiral Sarytscheff has placed them on his chart under the 
name of the officer who discovered them, as here repeated. They are 
most commonly called in the colonies here Ostrovki, the Little Islands.t 
St. GEOBaE's Island is the southernmost. The southern and west- 
em parts are surrounded by rocks ; but the north is easy of approach, 
and affords good anchorage in a commodious bay for small vessels, not 
drawing above eight or nine feet water. The whole island is volcanic, 
destitute of inhabitants, and only produces the bulbs, plants, and berries 
which are to be met with in all the Aleutian Islands. Pribuiloff found 
the low lands and surrounding rocks covered with sea animals, particu- 
larly the ursine seal (kotie) and sea-lion, {sivouteM;) and with the skins 
of these animals they nearly loaded their vessels. 

On the Island of St. George they passed the winter, and found the 
inland parts overrun with foxes, which afforded them a profitable chase. 
It also abounded with the tusks of the walrus, which they picked up on 
the shores. It is about three miles wide, and extending east by north 
one-half east nineteen miles 5 or, according to Lutke, thirteen and a half 
miles in length. Drift-wood was at first abundant ; but that, with the 
fur-bearing animals, soon became scarce. 

Captain Lutke makes the following remarks on it : " Its east extremity 
was determined by us to be in longitude 169° 10' west. Its latitude, 
according to Captain Tchistiakoff, is 56^ 38'. The aspect of the south- 
east coast is very monotonous; on its level surface there is^butone point 
rising above the rest, and this is 1,083 feet, English, above the sea. The 
two extremities of the island terminate in very steep rocks. The north 
coast, which we examined, consists entirely of rocks, of three hundred 

*Latke, Voyage du S^niavine, Part. Naut., pp. 341-^3. 

t The navigators who have described more or less faUy this small group (besidee 
that which stands first, in the voyage of the S^niavine, Part. Naut., pp. 336-340,) are, 
a rough account in Chamisso's Geological Memoir of Kotzebue's New Voyage Eound 
the World ; in Martin Sauer^s Account of Billings^s Expedition, pp. 311, 233 ; another in 
Langsdorft's Travels ; in Lisiansky^s Voyage, and in Captain Beechey*s Voyage of the 
Blossom. 
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feet in beight, the greater part rising perpendicularly oat of the water. 
In one position, at five miles from the northeast point, the coast slopes 
inward, and is covered with a thick herbage. Here is the company's 
establishment. A small cove between the rocks serves to shelter the 
batdars ; you may even anchor there in south and southeast winds ; at a 
mile off there are seventeen fathoms water, black sandy bottom. This 
anchorage is slightly sheltered from the east by a low point between the 
village and the east point of the island. The surface of the northwest 
part is perfectly flat and horizontal, and is covered with grass. The coasts 
in general are clear, but at thirteen or fifteen miles to the east there was 
a bank seen, in 1824, by Captain Chramtschenko." * 

St. Paul's Island, the second discovered by Pribuiloff, is much smaller 
than that of St. George; this, as well as the former, was the retreat of 
immense herds of seals. 

St. Paul is forty-four miles to the north of St. George, which is one 
hundred and ninety miles north 39^ west, true, from the north point of 
Ounalashka.t 

The Eussian hunters have stated 'that they saw from the summit of 
the highest mountain of St. Paul some land to the southwest. Captain 
Kotzebue did not find it, though he ran above twenty-five leagues in this 
direction. A vessel was also dispatched by the Eussian company, in 
1831, 1832, and 1833, with the same result. The land in question may 
possibly be further off; but Captain Ltttke concludes, from all the re- 
marks, that banks of clouds have caused the deception. 

St. Paul was not examined by Captain Liitke, and generally speaking 
it has not been hitherto described in detail. It is placed on the chart 
from an imperfect sketch by one of the colonial officers. The island ex- 
tends to the south by a low bed of gravel, on which stands the village. 
At half a mile to the southwest is an islet called Sivoutchi, or Sea-lion 
Island, which, according to Captain Tchistiakoff, is in latitude 57° 5' and 
41' west of the east end of St. George, and consequently in 169° 51' west. 
Between the bed of gravel and the west end of the island, seven or eight 
miles distant, to the northwest, or northwest and one-quarter west, the 
coast curves into a bay, and forms some small coves, in one of which is 
a tolerably good shelter for small vessels. The eastern and northern 
parts of the island are low, and the coasts sloping and sandy ; but the 
west side is mountainous, and terminates to seaward on a high steep 
cape, which is distinguished by a remarkable height surrounding it. 
There is on the east side of the island another mountain equally remark- 
able. These are of a moderate elevation ; their summits appear to be 
broken, and the volcanic stones found here prove that they have been in 
a state of volcanic activity. 

At five miles west-southwest from the Sivoutchi Eock, and nearly due 
south (true) from the west end, is a small high island, seven miles in cir- 

* Voyage du S^niavine, 1827, Part. Naut., pp. 336, 337. 
t Billing's Voyage. 
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edit, called Bobrovi or Sea-otier Island ; a reef extends from this island 
for half a mile to the southwest, and between this island and St. Paul 
are some hidden dangers. At four miles south 75^ east, by compass, 
from the east extremity is another low and rocky inland, called Morjovi 
or Morses' Island. The relative bearing of Bobrovi and Morjovi is north 
430 east and south 43° west, (true,) and the distance fourteen and a half 
miles. There are some reefs to the east and north of the island, and also 
at the west extremity. 

The vessels which usually come in June and July to St. Paul for the 
chase stay on the southeast side of the bed of gravel spoken of above, 
in front of the village, at three-quarters of a mile from the coast, in nine 
to thirteen fathoms water ; but there is no security. There is suf&cient 
fresh water in the lakes and* rivulets of the two islands. There is no 
species of wood growing on the islands, and but very little drift-wood on 
the beaches. 

On St. Paul the principal chase is sea-bears; on St. George, sea-lions. 
Foxes are found on both. 

The climate of these islands is a^ humid and disagreeable as possible. 
Verdure does not show itself until the end of April or May. Dense fogs 
prevail in summer, the atmosphere is rarely clear, and the sun is still 
more rarely to be seen. Snow falls in October. In December north winds 
bring the ice, which remains here frequently until May. 

It is sometimes difdcult to find the ^' small islands" in the condensed 
fogs which prevail here. Lieutenant T^benkoff has given some instruc- 
tions to follow in this case 5 but they are perhaps unnecessary here. It 
may only be stated that, at times, the laud may be seen from the mast- 
head when below it is very thick ; and it may sometimes be found by the 
roaring of the sea-lions on the beach. 

Captain Beechey, on his first return from his exploration north of 
Behring's Strait, passed these islands ; we transcribe his remarks : 

" On the 2l8t October, 1826, we came in sight of the Island of St. 
Paul, the northern island of a small group which, though long known to 
English geographers, has been omitted in some of our most esteemed 
modern charts. The group consists of three islands, named St. George, 
St. Paul, and Sea-otter* We saw only the two latter in this passage ; 
but in the following year passed near to the other, and on the opposite 
side of St. Paul to that on which our course was directed at this time. 
The islands of St. Paul and St. George are both high, with bold shores, 
and without any port, though there is said to be anchoring ground off 
both, and soundings in the ofl&ng at moderate depths. At a distance of 
twenty-five miles from Sea-otter Island, in the direction of north 37^ 
west, true, and in latitude 69° 22' north, we had fifty-two fathoms, hard 
ground ; after this, prooeeding southward, the water deepens. St. Paul 
is distinguished by three small peaks, which, one of them in particular, 
have the appearance of craters ; St. George consists of two hiUs, united 
by moderately high ground, and is higher than St. Paul ; both were cov- 
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ered with a brown yegetation. Sea-otter Island is very small, and little 
better than a rock. The Russians have long had s^tlements upon both 
the large islands, subordinate to the establishments at Sitka, and annu- 
ally send thither for peltry, consisting principally of the skins of amphib- 
ious animals, which, from their fine furry nature, are highly valued by 
the Chinese and Tartar nations."* 

Commander Islands. — ^These two islands, Behring and Medny,or 
Copper Islands, do not in reality form a portion of the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago, but must be considered as a part of the chain connecting the 
volcanoes of America with those of Kamtschatka. 

The first Eussian navigators gave tiiem their present name, in mem- 
ory of one of the most tragic events in the annals of navigation — ^the 
death of Bdhring, (known in these countries under his title of Comman- 
dei*,) on the westernmost island, which now bears his naiae. 

Like all the rest of the islands in this sea, there has, prior to Captain 
LUtke's work, been no connected description of them. Captain BilliDgs 
saw the north coast of Behring Island, and Captain Golownin determined 
the position of the south extremities of the two islands, but did not 
describe the whole of the coasts. Captains Kotzebue and Beecbey saw 
the northwest part of the same, and Captain Liitke saw the north and 
northeast coasts; and lastly, the Eussian American Company's officers 
have furnished some notices of the bays. Captain Liitke's Voyage of 
the S^niavine has furnished us with the accounts of them. 

BEHBIN0 Island is nearly fifty miles long from northwest to south- 
east. Its greatest breadth at the north end is sixteen or seventeen miles ; 
te the southeast it narrows and forms a pointed cape, in latitude 54^ 
41' 5^', longitude 166^ 4(F east. A chain of mountains, two thousand two 
hundred feet in height, extends throughout the island; in its center are 
some peaks. They are in general higher in the south, and lower and 
more even in the north. The south cape, called Cape Manati by Behring's 
companions, is conspicuous by some high-peaked rocks terminating it. 
From this the east coast trends north in steep cliffs te Cape Khitrof, 
in latitude 54P 66', longitude 166^ 38' east. From this to the northeast 
point, Cape Waxell, the coast trends generally northwest one-quarter 
north, and southeast one-quarter south, forming some insignificant 
curves, frequently intersected by ravines and cavities. The northeast 
extreme is an obtuse, low head, projecting three miles into the sea. 
Eeefs project from its north and east angles to a mile or more, and it 
seems that all this coast is bestrewed with rocks. In the curve formed 
by the east coast is a small bay with a sandy beach, on which is a large 
quantity of driftwood. 

Cape Youchin, the low northwest extremity of the island, is in lati- 
tude 550 25', and longitude 165^ fiC east. From this point a dangerous 
covered reef extends two miles to the north, on which, at four cables^ 
length from the shore, is a large uncovered rock. Between Capes Waxell 

■ ■ . . — . . I . . . V . ■ . ■ 

* Beechey, Voyage, part i, pp. 339, 340. 
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and Tonchin the coast forms an open bay, and abont midway between 
them, in a ravine covered with verdure, with a small river, is a tempo- 
rary establishment of the Eussian American Company, consisting of a 
few yourts and hnts, used by the promychlenniks, who hunt the polar 
foxes. These men say the whole of the bay is bestrewed with rocks. 

From Cape Youchin the coast trends to southwest to the west extrem- 
ity of the island, in latitude 55° 17', and longitude 165° 41' east ,• and 
thence to the southeast, in which direction, at ten miles further on, is 
the company's factory, on the shore of a small bay open to northwest, 
where, in summer, is tolerably good anchorage in four or five fathoms, 
sand, at a third of a mile from shore. This bay is called here the port ; 
but it must be by contrast to the other unapproachable points. Two 
islets abreast of the village, due west by compass, are good marks to 
make the port 5 the one, ToporkofP, is two miles, and the other, the Arii 
Bock,* (the Alcas Rock,) at nearly six miles. The first is a mile in cir- 
cumference, and is not very high ; the other is a high rock, inhabited 
by a multitude of alcas. Between the two, rather nearest to ToporkofP, 
is a sunken rock that only uncovers at low water, called Polovintchaty. 
To the northeast of this again are some indications of sunken reefs, so 
that the north sides of these islands should be avoided. 

The southwest coast of the island, from the port to the south extreme? 
is entirely unknown. 

The spot where Behring died, as related in a former page, is on the 
east side of the island, at three-quarters of a mile west-northwest from 
Cape Khitroff. 

The water is very deep around the island. At from four to six miles 
off the northeast and north shores the depth was found to be fifty -eight 
to sixty-seven fathoms, muddy bottom on the north side j further to the 
east, stony bottom. 

The maguetic var^^tion was found by Liitke to be 5^ 50' east, (1827,) 
or 30 less than Kotzebue in 1821, so that there is some error in one or 
both. T^benkoff makes it IQo east in 1831 at Medny Island. 

Mednt or Copper Island is remarkable for its long and narrow fig- 
ure. The only island it resembles hereabout is Amlia. It is about thirty 
miles in length, and its greatest breadth towards the middle is not more 
than five miles ; it frequently does not exceed two miles. It seems to 
be the crest of a mountain rising out of the sea in a southeast and north- 
west direction. Medny Island is scarcely lower than its neighbor, Beh- 
ring Island; seen from the Behring Cross, as the spot where the Comman- 
der perished is termed, it appears to consist of three islands. Its shores 
are very steep, clear in most parts, and the depth around very great. 
There are some reefs at its northwest and southwest extremities, and at 
some other points, but they do not extend far off. The island is entirely 
without anchorage for large ships ; but on its northeast side, at ten miles 

* On Liitke's chart this is called Sivoutchy ; on that of Kotzebue, which has fur- 
nished the extent and figure of the island, it is named Novy (new.) 
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from its northwest extreme, is a small port>, where small vessels may 
ride. The coast here forms a small bay to the west and south, two 
thirds of a mile in circumference, having in its entrance six and seven 
fathoms, which, farther, is diminished to two, bottom of sand and stones. 

The outer coasts of the bay are high; the southwest side is clear, but 
on the east side is a multitude of isolated rocks and stones, which shelter 
the port a little from the north. These rocks, and a high conical moun- 
tain on the southeast side of the bay, serve as marks for entering. The 
rocks must be left to starboard, and then steer direct for the village, and 
as soon as you reaeh as high as a stone column on the west side of the 
little harbor, you must cast anchor instantly, and at the same time moor 
the stern to the shore, for there is no room for her to swing. Ton will 
have two and two and a half fathoms at half a cable's length from the 
shore. The harbor is badly sheltered from the north, and to guard 
against north winds always keep a sufficient scope of cable. 

The company's establishment is on the south side of the harbor. Its 
latitude is 54^ 47'. According to the observations of Captain Golownin, 
the southeast extremity of the island is in latitude 5¥> 32' 24'', and lon- 
gitude 168° 9' east. The latitude of the northwest extremity is 54P 52' 
25", and its longitude 167o 31' east. 

Medny (Medonl[ or Copper, as the Eussian name signifies) was thus 
named on a<5count of the native copper found here, and which was 
attempted to be worked in the middle of the last century. This fact is 
not generally known, or has been forgotten. It was said that the copper 
was a portion of a Japanese vessel wrecked here ; a party of miners 
was sent here in 1755,* but the poverty of the mine led to its abandon- 
ment. 

The climate of these islands is not very rigorous. There are no very 
intense frosts in winter, but they have at times very heavy snow-storms. 
In January and February the northwest and west sinds bring the ice 
on the coasts in large quantities. The weather is clear with northeast 
and east winds ; it is overcast with those from east and southeast. Fogs 
and cold prevail throughout the spring; the snow does not disappear 
entirely before June; the best part of the year is the month of August. 

There are no active volcanoes on either of the islands, but earthquakes 
are frequent, the shocks of which are sometimes felt for a long time, as, 
for example, in June, 1827, the oscillations lasted for four minutes by the 
watch, without interruption. Sometimes, during an earthquake, the sea 
rapidly rises ten feet or more, and falls again with the same rapidity. 

The tides at both islands rise generally about six or seven feet] at the 
new and full moon. No particular current has been noticed between the 
islands. 

After violent and long-continued winds, a large quantity of drift-wood 
is thrown on to the shores, principally of those species that grow at 
Kamtschatka, but sometimes the cypress that grows on the American 

* See Courrier de Sib^rie, 1822, tome xviii. 
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coast, and even the wood whicli only grows at Japan, Sometimes, also, 
lacquered vessels of wood, of Japanese manufacturie, have been found, 
which goes to prove that in this part of the ocean the currents trend to 
north or northeast. 

There are no trees on either island, but in the ravines and along the 
small rivers there are some bushes of willow and the service tree. Of 
plants jBlt for food, angelica, nettles, sorrel, and parsley are found; the 
yellow raspberry and whortleberries are in great quantities. The only 
land animals are polar foxes, particularly blue ones ; of amphibious ones, 
the bear, sea-lion, and sea-calf are found. Whales are seldom taken. 
Partridges are met with, and so are swans ; of sea-birds there is an 
abundance. 

Behring Island abounds in small rivers, rich in fish that come here to 
spawn. 

The Aleutes say that in some parts of the strait, between the islands, 
there are sunken rocks ; but as they have not yet been seen, this may 
be doubted. 
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